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INTERNATIONAL ye 75 


MODEL A-2 . 


for the 136-inch wheelbase chassis, f. 0. b. factory 
Bodies are available for all purposes 
RE you in the market for the one best truck investment? Then 
get acquainted with the brand-new 1%-ton International — 
the Model A-2. Here is an all-around truck for the farm, high in LA sg TIN G fe] U ALITY 
quality and low in price, an up-to-the-minute product of the long 
experience of International Harvester in the building of trucks. A T 


Call on any International truck dealer or your McCormick- 
Deering dealer, or visit the nearest International branch and ask them L Oo W 2 R | C b 
about the new Model A-2. Look over this good-looking truck in 
detail, inside and out. Then step into the comfortable cab, take the 
wheel yourself, and try out its speed and power on the roads. The 
powerful engine and the 4-speed transmission of the A-2 will give 
you performance that you can realize only through a demonstration. 


Do not be content with less than International quality in a 
truck you will want to drive for years. Now we are able to offer it 
to you at the low price of $675 for the chassis, f. 0. b. factory. The 
new A-2 assures you dependable hauling, low upkeep expense, and 
unusual operating economy over a long period of years — it is the 
most economical truck investment on the market. 


The International branch and dealer are always at your service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY This illustration shows the 3-tom Model A-s, Millions of dollar’ 

; . M ; ae ae worth of livestock travels to market in Internationals each year. 

C06 Se. Michigns Ave. | wbow neem Chicago, Illinois International Harvester manufactures a full line of trucks ranging 
from %-ton to $-ton. Write us for catalog. 
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Estel Rocheford Hansen 


A VETERAN of five agricultural explorations to the Far East 
in search of new seeds and plants, Dr. N. E. Hansen has 
become internationally known as an originator of new and 
hardy varieties of fruits and alfalfa. Among some of his im- 
portant contributions may be mentioned Cossack alfalfa, and 
many varieties of plums, apples, and cherries which he devel- 
oped from importations from Siberia and China. He is head of 
the Department of Horticulture at South Dakota State 
College and is in his thirty-sixth year of service at that 
institution. 
kt * * 


His FRIENDLY spirit has built an agricultural show of great 
educational value. Since The Dairy Cattle Congress was first 
held in 1910 Ed S. Estel in some way has been connected with 
it. Since 1916 he has been its secretary. The American Poultry 
Congress was added in 1918, the National Belgian Horse 
Show in 1919, and the International Waterfowl Exposition 


in 1929. 
- 7 * 


SHE PIONEERED in the work of making attractive the farm- 
steads of Missouri. Trees, flowers, and lawns mark the 
communities into which Julia M. Rocheford has gone as 
extension worker of the Missouri Agricultural College. 
Thousands of beautiful yards came into being as a result of 


her inspiration. 
x 7. * 


Farm FIRE losses costing more than 100 million dollars 
annually, as well as some 3,50c lives, are equivalent to 10 
percent of the new wealth created by agriculture each year. 
Observe Fire Prevention Week, October 4 to 10, and do not 
miss the fire prevention programs at 11 o'clock each Friday 
over the N. B. C. network. 


* * * 


AGAIN WE call your attention to the series of articles on 
Rural Recreation by Ivan B. Boyd, and the free leaflets that 
go with them. For those in search of ideas for entertainments 
this feature is excellent. 
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Lamella type of roof construction 


What Is New in Farming 
Tips You Can Use Today 


is the name applied 


to something new and better now 
being introduced into Minnesota in 
Gothic roofs for barns and other 
buildings. Instead of having rafters 
that run straight up the slope, the 
Lamella roof uses short pieces of 
lumber called lamella which criss- 
cross up and down the roof, as 
shown in the illustration. These are 
bolted together where they inter- 
sect, thus forming an arched net- 
work stronger and more rigid than 
the ordinary Gothic roofs. Extensive 
tests and studies have been made on 
this type of contruction by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


The duckfoot cultivator claims as 
one of its important advantages in 
North Dakota a very low power re- 
quirement compared with the plow 
and the disk. This implement is 
very effectively used in summer till- 
age for the control of weeds. 

* 

Take-all, a destructive disease of 
small grains, has been found in four 
Illinois rye fields this season. Wheat, 
barley, and rye are all attacked and 
heavily damaged by the disease, 
which causes a rot of the roots and 
base of the stems. Plants begin to 
die early in the spring, and others 
die at various stages of develop- 
ment up to harvest time. The dis- 
ease has been known to occur in 
Kansas and New York. Effective 
control measures have not been 
found. 
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A new reagent that takes the 
place of sulphuric acid in the Bab- 
cock test has been developed at the 
University of Minnesota. This re- 
agent provides a satisfactory test 
for such products as ice cream, skim- 
milk, condensed milk, and butter- 
milk. The regular Babcock equip- 
ment is used for the testing. The 
new reagent is slightly alkaline and 
does not present the risks to hands 
and clothing that sulphuric acid en- 
tails. 

* 

The influence of fill on the dress- 
ing percentage of hogs was recently 
studied at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion. A load of hogs trucked 56 miles 
to market dressed 74.7 percent on 
the basis of the live weight in the 
feedlot. They dressed 78.2 percent 
on the basis of the live weight at the 
packing plant and 80.8 on the basis 
of the live weight before slaughter 
the following morning. Bacon hogs 
outdressed lard hogs of approxi- 
mately the same weight by 1 per- 
cent. 

* 

In recent Ohio feeding tests kelp 
proved an undesirable feed for hogs. 
Pigs fed kelp, limestone, corn, fish 
meal, and salt gained 6.25 percent 
less rapidly and consumed 4.9 per- 
cent more feed per unit of gain than 
those fed the same ration without 
kelp. 

* 

Poultry experiments at Cornell 

University have demonstrated that 


the antirachitic value of the ea 
summer sunlight is about twice that 
of early spring sunlight, and eig! 
times that of winter sunlight. C 
liver oil, sunlight, and ultra-vi 
rays have similar effects on pro 
tion, eggshell strength, hatchab 
mortality, and the percentage of 
mineral in the leg bones. In the 
groups which had access to codliver 
oil or other sources of vitamin D the 
egg production averaged 160, witha 
hatchability of 60 percent and 
mortality of only 20 percent. In th 
control group which did not have 
access to vitamin D the average egg 
production was 75, with a hatcha- 
bility of 35 percent and a morta 
of 32 percent in the young chick 

* 

Tests at the Cornell Experiment 
Station showed that pigs which were 
kept in dry lot with no other feed 
than the sow’s milk became anaemic 
at from 3 to 4 weeks of age. Other 
pigs which were fed a small amount 
of ferric sulphate remained in the 
best of health. These are similar tt 
the results which have recently been 
developed at Wisconsin and othe! 
stations. Apparently if the pigs have 
access to earth or tankage, even at 
this age, they will get enough of the 
minerals so that they will not suffer 
from anaemia. This condition usv- 
ally develops in young pigs which 
are kept on floors with no chance o! 
any feed other than the mothers 
milk. [| Continued on page 
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on a farm! 


Lucky the child 


who is raised 





Yet—with all the advantages city children miss 


~—your children must have this important care 


After all there is no place like the 
country for children! To know the 
freedom of the wind-swept prairies, 
the drift of cloud shadows upon the 
hills—to grow up close to Nature, 
sharing her secrets and drawing upon 
her strength . . . this is the natural 
heritage of childhood. Lucky the 
child who is raised on a farm! 


Thousands of mothers and fathers 
toil for their acres with this thought 
in their hearts—to give their children 
an ideal childhood in the country. 

If they add one simple care at home 

doubly fortunate are these chil- 
dren! That care is watchfulness in the 
matter of diet. Every youngster, from 
the baby just starting solid food to 
the hearty big boy who helps with 
the chores, needs a hot cooked break- 
last to start the day right. 

One particular cereal has long been 
considered ideal—Cream of Wheat, 
the choice of child specialists every- 
where. Recently 221 leading men in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Toronto, gave it unanimous 
approval. 

One of their reasons is its richness 


of energy content. Growing minds 


and bodies make demands that only 
an energy-giving food can supply. 
And another reason is Cream of 
Wheat’s wonderful ease of digestion. 
Still another, its weight building 
elements. Doctors approve the triple- 
wrapped package too, secure against 
contamination. 


The low cost is a relief to mothers, 
who, of course, would spend any 
amount they had to, for their baby’s 
safety. But with Cream of Wheat you 
pay little more than half a cent a serving, 
with forty generous ones to the box. 
And know your childis getting highest, 
purest quality! 

Don’t delay in making this a reg- 
ular habit in your home—a good 
Cream of Wheat breakfast every 
morning. Your grocer has it. 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In Canada, 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Winnipeg. 


Tune in on Cream of Wheat Radio 
Programs every weekday morning at 
7:45, E.T. from N.B.C., and every 
Thursday and Sunday evening at 
8:45, E.T. on the Columbia Network. 









Kee 
©1931, The C. of W. Corp. 





FREE—a wonderful child’s game 


All children love the H. C. B. Club with a 
secret meaning. It makes them want to eat 
their morning cereal. All the wonder working 
material is free—badges, gold stars, and great 
big new posters with stirring color pictures of 
childhood heroes, Joan of Arc, Roland and 
Oliver, and Richard the Lion Hearted. We will 
also send valuable child health booklet. 


Mail this coupon to Dept. S-43, The Cream 
of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To get sample of Cream of Wheat, check here Q 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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An enlarged reproduction 
of this photograph, suitable 
Sor framing, will be mailed 
upon request— Oakland 
Motor Car Co., 196 Oak- 
land Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 






















There’s something really fine in the quality of 
friendship you receive from a faithful dog — in his 
mute efforts to serve you and to let you know that 
he is the sort of friend you can depend on. And 


you, of course, take good care of him. 


Often we wonder whether the fine care so many 
of our owners give their cars isn’t also a response 
to dependable service—very much like the master’s 
response to the loyalty of his dog. We like to think 
it is. And we do everything we possibly can to 
make sure our cars are dependable. 


For one thing, we have four hydraulic shock 
absorbers and use live rubber cushions at more 
than 40 points throughout the chassis. Naturally 
this insulation against road shocks and noises 


OAKLAND 8& 


Bodies by 
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FRIENDS YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


makes Oakland and Pontiac more pleasant for 
you to ride in, but we also find it definitely 
increases the life and dependability of the cars. 


Our pistons are electro-plated and are fitted by 
hand, a method that takes us nearly twice the usual 
time, but which makes the pistons last nearly 
twice as long. Full pressure lubrication protects 
all moving engine parts from wear and so makes 
them more dependable. The positive fuel pump 
geared to the engine also increases dependability. 
So do the heavier Oakland and Pontiac frames 
and the rugged new axles with “big tooth” gears. 
If you'll take the wheel and drive the new cars, 
we think you'll see that we’ve made them the 
sort of cars you can depend on. 
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The Oxford-Greene road, 
Chenango County, New 
York. Such highways 
thru rural districts 
greatly encourage the use 
of farm trucks 


Should I 


NOTE: The author is professor of farm 
management, Cornell University, New York. 
He wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to 

C. W. Gilbert, University of Vermont, for 
permission to use data in Cornell University 
E periment Station bulletin 507— Motor 
Trucks on New York Farms.—Editors. 


KE 

LAVERY farmer who is thinking 

of buying a truck should give careful 

consideration to the following points, 

and probably many farmers who 

now own trucks might also well con- 
ler them. 

(. The amount of hauling to be 
done on the farm. 

2. Possibilities of doing custom 
hauling. 
Possibility of hiring trucking 
done by a neighbor or a com- 
mercial trucker at less 
than by owning a truck. 
Relative cost of hauling with 
trucks and with horses. 
{mount of man and 


cost 


horse 


labor. to be saved by truck. 
Present and probable future 
condition of roads. 

Chances of obtaining better 
markets or of: being able to 


market products not now pro- 
duced. 

The steady development of our 
highway system and improvement 
that we are now seeing in construc- 
tion of trucks will probably mean 
more trucks on our farms. Will it 
pay a farmer to buy a truck? Well, 
that depends. 

Ten years ago the writer made a 
study of the cost of operating farm 
motor trucks. At that time only two 
percent of the farmers in the United 
States had trucks. More recently the 
writer assisted Dr. C. W. Gilbert in 
making a similar study. Certain of 
the costs of truck operation have 
changed, but in general, the more 
important factors to be considered in 
deciding whether to own a truck are 
the same today as they were Io 
years ago. 


INFORMATION was obtained 
from each truck owner on the time 
required to do hauling with trucks 
and with horses. On the average, 
farmers did with trucks in 297 hours 
what would have required 589 hours 
with teams. This meant that the 











Own a Truck? 
That Depends 


By Dr. V. B. Hart 


average farm truck does the hauling 
in approximately half the time re- 
quired to do it with horses. 

It is rather difficult to draw a 
comparison of the actual cost of 
hauling by trucks and with horses. 
It costs more than twice as much to 
keep a horse in Pennsylvania and 
New York as it does in some of our 
middlewestern states. Costs of oper- 
ating trucks vary less than the cost 
of keeping horses. However, it 
might be of interest to note a few 
figures on the relative costs of truck 
and horse hauling in New York 
State. 


DurinG the year when the farm 
truck study was made, cost accounts 
kept by farmers showed that it cost 
$174.76 to keep a horse on a New 
York farm. The average horse 
worked 881 hours, giving a cost of 
18 cents per hour. If we allow a 
charge of five cents per hour of horse 
labor for use of harness and wagons, 
the cost per hour of horse and equip- 
ment would be 23 cents. Based on 
the farmer’s estimate of time re- 
quired to do [ Continued on page 8o 
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Milk Market 


By R. M. Hunt 


D. P. MILLER measures his 


alfalfa crops in terms of the ice 
cream they will produce. On his 
Eaton County, Michigan, farm he 
built an ice cream industry 
which is unique. The factory is lo- 
cated on the farm which produces a 
large portion of the raw material. 
Miller applied big-business princi- 
ples to a small farm enterprise. He 
was a graduate o f an engineering col- 
lege and schooled in the art of doing 
big things. As a result, he has built 
from a relatively small nonimproved 
farm the largest individually owned 
eam industry in central Michi- 


nas 


ice CI 
gan. 

The product is familiar to all with- 

1 a radius of 40 miles. Each morning 
at the break of day 8 to 12 refriger- 
itor trucks drive out from the Miller 
farm and distribute their products. 
At noon they are back for reloading 
and again off on another delivery, 
for “‘Miller’s ice cream” is in con- 

stant demand and the volume of out- 
put 1s increasi ng. 

The Miller farms and ice cream 
plant together make a complete and 
almost independent unit. They have 
their own artificial ice plant, their 
own carpenter who builds their 
truck bodies, their own sign painter 
and repair man, and their own gaso- 
line station. 

It is a family industry owned and 
managed entirely by a father and 
two sons. Mr. Milleris a strong, good- 
natured man. Usually dressed in 
and a blue shirt, and wear- 
he may 


overall: 
ing a broad-brimmed hat, 
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“pAIRVY FARM 


Miller Made His Own 





jaa Miller’s dairy barn is 
: clean inside and our 















D. P. Miller and the 
county agent study 
an experimental plot 





be seen as early in the 
morning as anyone on 
the farm and as active. 

Thirty-seven years ago Miller 
went back to the farm, because he 
inherited a part interest in it. He 
believes today that it was a lucky 
break for him. Miller began dairy 
farming on a nonimproved farm 
with very little capital. But he stud- 
ied his problems, checked his effi- 
ciency in all operations, and deter- 
mined his profit or loss on all enter- 
prises. He made use of the most 
recent knowledge in agriculture and 
gradually improved his business. 

He started dairying to build up 
the fertility of the soil. This he has 
accomplished. By returning the ani- 
mal refuse to the soil, by growing leg- 
umes and applying commercial fer- 
tilizer, he has greatly increased the 
productivity of his soil. He now 
speaks of crop yields in terms of the 
amount of milk or ice cream they 
will produce. Many years ago he 
passed the ton of milk per acre mark 
for his entire farm. 


BecausE the market for dairy 
products did not satisfy him he made 
his own market. He started in a 
small way to make ice cream from 
his own produce. The ice cream busi- 
ness was then in its infancy, but it 
has grown, and with that growth has 
come an increasing demand for Mil- 
ler’s ice cream. To meet this demand 
Miller had to keep increasing his 
production by developing better 
cows and improving his crop yields. 






Miller has now done considerable 
research work to determine whic! 
are the most profitable crops, whi: 
are the best adapted varieties, an 
what are the most successful meth 
ods of culture. He was one of t! 
first in that locality to grow alfalfa, 
and on his own farm he tested the 
relative value of different varieties. 
The experiments convinced him that 
only northern grown adapted seed 
should be used there and that the 
most hardy varieties, such as Grimm, 
paid best. Likewise, when sweet 
clover was first introduced as a pas 
ture crop, Miller was ready to prove 
its worth. 


RECENTLY, due to the increas. 
ing demand for Miller’s ice cream 
the factory has been enlarged, 
in order to produce sufficient raw 
material several neighboring farm 
have been bought. Miller takes de- 
light in building up rundown farm 
and putting them on a profitable 
basis. One farm of 120 acres had 
given $375 worth. of produce the 
previous year. For the second << 
under Miller’s management it g: 
3:750 worth of produce or just | 
times as great returns. He limed t 
soil, seeded alfalfa and sweet clov 
and put on a herd of cattle. Last 
year, the third year, the returns 
from this same farm were above 
$4,100 and indications are that this 
will increase [| Continued on page 
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Weep distribution is an ex- 


tremely interesting study. This past 
summer we had quite a sprinkling of 
Russian thistles on some of our 
fields. Under ordinary conditions 
they rarely appear here at all, but 
the dry weather for two years now 
has given them a chance. With 
plenty of moisture I suppose our 
ar field weeds like ragweeds 
and pigeon grass would crowd them 

it. Since we have kept sheep on the 
place we have discovered some new 
weeds. The most prominent one is 
a member of the mint family, but I 
do not know its common name. It is 
a rather slow-growing annual that 
does not seem like a very bad weed; 
but the sheep will not touch it. In 
competition with the dog fennel, 
smartweed, and swamp elders it has 

hance, but when these are kept 
wn by the sheep it grows well. So 
where there is a slackening of com- 
petition another weed comcs in to 
ccupy every space. 





CRU 


V HEN times are hard and money 
dificult to obtain, the loan shark 
gets his harvest. I understand that 
a finance company is loaning money 
to dairy farmers in northern Iowa 


their cows as security and col- 





quibs from a Farmer’s 





By George W. Godfrey 


lecting for this service I percent a 
month, interest to begin when appli- 
cation for the loan is made. Of 
course, they legalize this by calling 
it a charge for service so that all 
above 8 percent may go for inspec- 
tion, supervision, or other charges. 
Then in order to make their loan 
more secure they want an agreement 
with the local creamery to take the 
amount coming to them out of the 
borrower’s cream check each month 
and pay them direct. We may think 
our banks are a little hard in their 
demand for security but this is cer- 
tainly not taking any risk on the 
lender’s part. I am very doubtful if 
any of our banks would refuse a loan 
as well protected as this at their 
regular 8 percent. It seems hard 
when everything that the farm pro- 
duces is so low that the man who 
must have money needs increase the 
amount he pays for. This thing evi- 
dently gets by the law of the state 
but it is still a matter of taking an 
unfair advantage of another’s need. 


IT Is hard for part of the world to 
realize that farmers are not a dis- 
tinct type of people. The rural- 
urban line is fading but it still per- 
sists in spots. One of our good-sized 


town churches in northern Iowa had 
a special evening meeting for farm- 
ers recently, and the address was 
on “‘What religion means to a farm- 
er.” Now, certain economic trends 
may have a different meaning to 
farmers than to some other line of 
business, but how religion can affect 
farmers differently from other classes 
is beyond me. Reduced to its funda- 
mentals, Christianity is the making 
dominant in our lives the spirit of 
love instead of the law of selfish- 
ness. It does not change a man’s 
inherent tendency to selfishness 
when he plows corn any more than 
when he sells insurance. Some day 
we will all come to the realization 
that farmers are just members of the 
same families that furnish the folks 
that dwell in the towns. 


Tuis coéperative marketing prob- 
lem we must keep ever before us. Its 
possibilities are still largely untried. 
We have only attempted the simpler 
things so far. One part of our coun- 
try sells grain and another part buys 
grain to feed on the farm. Just now 
those two groups are not codperat- 
ing, appreciably. This fall there has 
been a demand for our oats and corn 
in the | Continued on page 74 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Dairymen Must Cull 


O eitscieaes appear to be brightening for 
the dairyman. We had our last high in the milk 
price cycle in December of 1928. Usually we reach 
the low of the cycle a year and a half later but 
this time prices went lower in 1931 than in 1930. 
Now the increase in numbers oF cows seems to 
have been checked and supplies of dairy products 
are back to normal. Supplies of butter are far 
below normal and consumption is good. 

Summarizing these and all other factors we 
repeat that conditions as well as prices appear to 
be improving. In fact with present prices it is 
doubtful if any major branch of agriculture is in 
any better shape than dairying which leads all 
others in importance. 

But now is the time to hang up the danger 
signal. Most herds have some boarder cows. They 
should be culled. Even the well-culled herds will 
have some boarder cows soon unless the culling 
process is continued. Beef prices are improved 
over what they were. Now is the time to blood 
test the herd and take out the abortion reactors; 
to cull out the low producers and to get rid of all 
animals that are not an asset to our pocketbooks. 


Time for Cool Judgment 


Wuo shall decide, when doctors disagree. So 
ran one of the knotty sentences we were expected 
to diagram in one of our country school grammars. 
The same sentence, many years later, gives us 
even greater perplexity when applied to the 
Federal Farm Board. First the doctors disagreed 
violently about the remedy needed by agriculture. 
The Farm Board treatment was applied. 

Naturally, there was little hope that the doctors 
would agree about the methods or the results of 
the Board. To the professional quarrel has been 
joined the clamor of those who care not a tinker’s 
whoop for the farmer but seek to head off any 
changes which might prevent them from collecting 
their toll from his labors. 

To us, in close touch with leaders for and against 
the Board, it is extremely difficult to properly 
balance the facts. To the farmer, with all he can 
do to keep up with his pressing personal problems 
these days, the whole situation must seem most 
hopeless so far as a fair understanding is concerned. 

We failed to see how the Farm Board or any 
other plan could get immediate results. Our hope 
of the Board was in terms of what could be ac- 
complished in § or 10 years. For that reason we 
have not been disappointed. We expected any 
board of human beings confronting such difficult 
problems to make mistakes. The Farm Board did. 

We cannot escape the feeling that something 
definite was done for agriculture when the Federal 
Marketing Act creating the Farm Board was 
passed. We reserve the right to change our minds 
like any intelligent human being but for the 
present we are convinced that it is to the interest 
of every farmer that the Farm Board be continued 
in its present status. To lose its help now would 
throw agriculture back into at least 10 or 15 years 


more of agitation and bickering sufficient to wreck 
any industry. 

The Federal Reserve Act suffered the same 
bitterness of attacks. It survived, still makes 
pretty serious mistakes, but enjoys the respect and 
usually the confidence of al] interests. The Farm 
Board is going thru the inevitable baptism of fire. 
We believe it is going to survive and that it should. 


Our Fairs Need Changing 


LIVESTOCK exhibits at our fairs and other 
shows should serve to teach us what the ideal and 
most profitable animals are like. They should 
furnish an example or a guide which we could fol- 
low in building and breeding our own herds. Just 
as far as they fall short of that high idea, just to 
that extent they fail. 

We all know of farmers who have bought prize 
bulls and have ruined good herds by so doing. We 
know of cases where cows which were counterfeits 
as producers have been placed up in big dairy 
shows. Such cases are not common but they have 
occurred and they will occur with entirely too 
much frequency. How often is the first prize boar 
the one which really sires pigs that have the great- 
est ability to put on economical gains? Isn’t it 
perfectly possible that the first prize beef cow or 
bull is not always the one that will really reproduce 
profitably? If our present standards of looking 
only for type are only wrong I time in Io then that 
10 percent should be corrected. 

The remedy is production requirements. That 
means a proved breeding record on mature meat 
animals and for young animals such a record on 
their ancestry. For poultry and dairy animals it 
means records of production on the animals them- 
selves, their ancestry, or their progeny. Such rul- 
ings will not hurt any constructive breeder. On 
the other hand they will help him and will help 
the farmer who is looking for breeding stock. 

Our Jersey parish shows deserve a lot of credit 
for the courage they are showing in gradually 
introducing production requirements on all ani- 
mals exhibited. This is just one of a number of im- 
portant steps they have taken in improving the 
show ring but it is an important one. 

We do not want to be understood as being 
overly critical of our present shows. They are a 
tremendous factor in building the livestock in- 
dustry of the country to a more profitable plane. 
But they are man-made and can be improved. One 
of the ways of improving them is to throw up the 
necessary safeguards to make the prize-winning 
animals the kind of producers and breeders as well 
as individuals that we can all profit by using. Such 
requirements will prove one step toward lifting 
the livestock industry to a higher plane of pros- 
perity and will at the same time instill more public 
confidence in the shows making the requirements. 





The Bureau of Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says that in 1913 the average 
farm tax rate was 68 cents on $100 of full valu- 
ation, (the probable market value of the land). In 
1930 taxes were materially more than $1.50 on 
$100 of full valuation. 
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| They Stop and 


Always Buy 


By Tom Delohery 


RRisazibrne marketing is no longer a pioneer 

method of selling farm products. It has grown into an 
itlet which brings millions of dollars to the farmer. 

\; more good roads are built, more consumers will 
me to the farmer for food they know is fresh, of best 

juality; and pay prices which will give the farmer 
re money and save the buyer some. 

City retailers are making more and more of a silent 
appeal to keep their trade in the city. Delivery service, 
ordering by phone, courteous treatment and quality 
products, as well as tempting displays, are part of 
their effort. Naturally the consumer is beginning to 
look for some of these attractions in roadside markets. 

Che value of display as a means of stopping people 

innot be passed over lightly. A person so attracted 
can be considered pre-sold. Otherwise he or she would 

t stop. I have this from people who are merchandis- 
ng products from various concerns, and also from a 

t made two years ago. Questionnaires were sent to 
2,200 city people. They gave display as a three-to-one 

ison for stopping at roadside markets. 

Let me tell you of the Dixie Farms, at Mattawan, 
Michigan. The sign consists of two gates, V-shaped, 

th the words “ Dixie Farms—Jellies.” Below the 
gate is a neatly painted stand on which are piled jars 
f various colored and flavored jellies glistening like 
wels in the sun, while several feet on each side are 
x shade trees under which are restful chairs—a pic- 

of living the kind of a life most all city folks 
re. 
t sells plenty of jelly and fruit juices, too. On the 
ngth of resting in the shade, drinking ice-cold pure 

lit juices, tourists stop and send jellies home to 
friends and others by mail. Many wealthy men do the 
ame thing around Christmas, the Dixie people put- 
ting up specially prepared packages of mixed flavors. 

You sell jyourself at Dixie Farms. The sparkling 
preserves and jellies are irresistible. The owners are 
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To the left, a sign 
that speaks for itself 


Here the prospective customer sees ample room 
to park safely, and an attractive display which 
does not disappoint upon closer inspection. This 
is a successful roadside market 


salesmen, however, as well as good mixers. They will 
answer any kind of a question about their products— 
even giving you the recipe. But letters from far away 
indicate that the same quality and flavor cannot be 
produced in other hands by using these recipes, now 
over 100 years old. 

The pleasing personality of the staff works in with 
their sales ability. If you do not want to buy or pay 
their prices, there is no harm done. They are glad you 
stopped, anyway. You will not find any superior air 
around the stand, even tho they know and have been 
told their products cannot be beaten. 

Literature describing farm products, the farm, and 
its history is gradually finding its way into the markets 
owned by farmers, who are learning from customers 
and city business. Printing costs money, of course, but 
is highly interesting to the customer. Likewise it brings 
questions, and your answers make for friendship and 
steady customers. 

In this connection, let me relate an actual experi- 
ence. I drew a health chart for a roadside market 
owner. I got it from a famous chef who was a vege- 
tarian. In one column was printed the minerals the 
body needed, the next column told their effect, and 
the last showed in what vegetables they could be 
found. 

The first order of 500, even tho they were placed in 
a box none too conspicuously displayed, soon ran out. 
In a short season of three months as many thousand 
leaflets were taken away by customers. Not a single 
sheet was thrown away around the stand. 

The leaflet caused this roadside market owner some 
embarrassment since he knew nothing of chemistry; 
but it also brought him many com- 
pliments from the physicians he 
numbered [| Continued on page 70 
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Birdseye Views of Far 


By James T. Nichols 


iM story of “The Land of a 


Thousand Days” was told me first 
by an old resident of Egypt on my 
first visit to that country nearly 30 
years ago. Nothing I have heard or 
read about the Fayum since has 
ever been quite so interesting as that 
simple tale of the old days when 
Pharoah ruled in Egypt. 

Fayum is a province in Egypt less 
than 100 miles from Cairo. It con- 
tains less than 700 square miles of 
territory and the most of this is 
below the level of the Nile, some of 
it 100 feet below. It used to be 
called El-Hun, or the marsh. It was 
a fever-infested hole in the desert 
and absolutely worthless. The way 
in which it was converted from a 
marsh to one of the most fertile 
spots on the globe and its name 
changed from E|-Hun, the marsh, to 
Fayum, the land of a thousand days, 
is the story I would like to tell as it 
was told me by the old mission 
worker whose lifework had been in 
Egypt. 

Joseph had been prime minister 
of Egypt for many years and was an 
old man. While he enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of Pharoah and was 
high in his favor, yet he was envied 
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by most of the members of the court 
of Memphis because of the great 
power he wielded and the affection 
in which he was held by the ruling 
monarch. 

These selfish, overbearing officials 


joined together and worked out a 


plot to destroy the prime minister’s 
influence and shear him of his power. 
When ready for action this com- 
pany appeared before the king and 
their spokesman addressed him as 
follows: “Great king, Jospeh is now 
very old. His great knowledge has 

















A scene in a village in Fayum 


Lands 


diminished, his beauty has faded, 
his judgment is unsound, his sagac 
ity has failed.” 

The surprised monarch was 
tounded. Such a thought had neve: 
entered his mind, for the originality 
and brilliance of his prime minister's 
decisions was a source of unbounded 
satisfaction to him. For a few n 
ments he was at a loss to know what 
to say to these officials. But he soon 
regained his composure and replied 
that he had seen no indication o! 
Joseph’s weakened power and ended 
with a challenge that they should 
name a task which would serve as a 
test of their charge. 


Or COURSE that was just what 
these men wanted. They had worked 
out their plan and were ready t 
accept the challenge. There was F!- 
Hun, the great waste basin of Egypt. 
No leader in all the centuries had 
ever dreamed that it could be mace 
productive, for it was 100 feet below 
the level of the Nile, which was only 
a dozen miles away. These courtiers 
were sure of their ground when they 
said to Pharoah, “Lay the royal 
commands upon Joseph that he shall 
divert the [ Continued on page 3% 
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For better crops at lower cost 


you need 


Sweet Clover 


By P. H. Stewart 


University of Nebraska 


Wren A. E. Anderson, federal 


statistician for the state of Nebras- 
ka, sent an inquiry to Nebraska 
bankers asking them what, in their 
opinion, had been the greatest 
change in agricultural practice in 
the state in the last few years, the 
widespread use of sweet clover re- 
ceived the most votes. Its use as a 
pasture, hay, seed crop, and soil 
builder has been a remarkable story 
of the readiness of farmers in general 


) adopt a new crop. The increase of 


sweet clover in Nebraska from 30,- 
acres in 1920 to more than 
,12§,000 acres in 1930 is one meas- 
‘ing stick of the increasing impor- 
tance of sweet clover. And the story 


Nebraska is but an illustration of 


what can be told of many other 
tates. 
A group of Nebraska farmers was 
cently attending a corn meeting 
which time someone asked the 
juestion as to what single farm 
ractice offered the greatest chance 
f increasing the yields and profits 
m a crop of corn. “Grow sweet 
lover,” was the quick reply of one 
farmer, to which the rest agreed. 
The management of biennial sweet 
ver in the fall of its first year and 
the following spring are impor- 
int points in the successful use of 
- crop. C. J. Willard of the Uni- 
ersity of Ohio, and others have 


conducted. valuable research work 


on the management of sweet clover 


and its soil-building values. In the 
first place it should be recognized 
that sweet clover is a biennial crop 
with a tendency to produce a large 
root system comparable almost with 
sugar beets or parsnips or similar 
biennial plants. The late fall period 
of its first year’s growth is used by 
spring-seeded sweet clover to pro- 
duce a large root growth. In order to 
produce an extensive root system 
filled with food reserves it is neces- 
sary that plants have many leaves 
in which to manufacture food. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that 
if spring-seeded sweet clover is kept 
closely grazed or if it is mowed early 
in the fall there is no opportunity 
for maximum root development. 
This means that closely pastured or 
early mowed fields start more slowly 
in the spring of the second year and 
if plowed under at an early date in 
May, the sweet clover will be of less 
value to the soil than will that on 
fields which produced a heavy fall 
growth of vegetation. 


Tuts does not necessarily mean 
that one should not, pasture or mow 
sweet clover in the’ fall of its first 
year. The value of the pasturage or 
hay may much more than offset the 
value of the fertility supplied by the 





The need for lime is keep- 
ing thousands of farms 
from enjoying the bene- 
fits of sweet clover 


Sweet clover pasture has 
a very high carrying 
capacity, especially dur- 
ing dry weather 












extra early and vigorous spring 
growth of the second year. The prin- 
ciple involved should be understood, 
however, and good judgment used 
in deciding just how a sweet clover 


field should be handled. 


Ir THE first year's sweet clover 
crop is to be mowed for hay it should 
be cut as late in the fall as is pos- 
sible without having the hay in- 
jured by hard freezing weather. The 
better the growth of sweet clover 
before it is cut for hay the first sea- 
son, the less is the effect in retarding 
growth the following spring. It is 
not unusual to see as much as I0 
days to two weeks’ difference in 
spring growth in a field where a part 
was cut for hay and the rest left un- 
cut the previous fall. 

It is only the first year’s growth of 
sweet clover that makes desirable 
hay. If from one-half to a ton of 
sweet clover hay, equal practically 
to alfalfa in quality and feeding 
value, can be cut in the fall from 
first-year sweet clover, one can well 
afford to suffer some loss in early 
spring growth as compared to sweet 
clover that was not mowed. How- 
ever, postponing mowing or pas- 
turing until as late in the season as 
is practical [ Continued on page 46 
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Never were more beautiful sets offered 


Radio That Fits 
the Farm 


New Developments of 
Great Interest . 


Tice the days of cat whiskers and sensitized crystals, nothing 
has happened in radio that is of greater interest to farm people 
than we are now permitted to tell you about. It is true that great 
advances have been made in radio reception since those crude, 
early beginnings. Those developments, however, were of benefit 
largely to city people and the small percentage of farmers who en- 
joyed highline service. Regardless of the handicap suffered from 
being forced to use sets of limited usefulness, farm people by the 
hundreds of thousands installed radio sets. The pleasure and profit 
to be obtained from this new boon to mankind was too great for 
them to question details. 

The difference between city and country radio sets did not be- 
come so pronounced until about five years ago. Up until that time 
everyone was experimenting with storage batteries, battery charg- 
ers, and similar devices. Then came the A-C set which could be 
plugged directly into a light socket with the complete elimination 
of batteries. Of course in the great majority of farm homes such 
sets were useless because no electric highlines were available. 

The ordinary storage battery would operate for only about six 
weeks and then it was necessary to take it to town to be recharged. 
This resulted in one or two days loss of radio reception and also 
involved expense and considerable poor reception as the battery 
reached the end of its capacity. There was also the danger of acid 
burns, and the risk of freezing when the charge became too low. 


Twin developments within the last year have removed from 
farm radio many of its difficulties. There is now available a new 
dry battery somewhat larger than the usual 6-volt storage ““A”’ 
battery which it replaces. It is shipped dry and the cells filled with 
ordinary water when the battery is needed. Its production of cur- 
rent is about equal to 40 dry cells. Used in connection with a new 
2-volt tube, manufacturers claim this battery will operate for ap- 
proximately one year when used three hours per day. The only 
attention which it requires is an occasional filling with water, and 
there is no danger of Secs even in the most extreme weather. 
Manufacturers claim that sets operated with this new type of 
battery operate with uniformly good [ Continued on page 69 
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By A. C. Willard 


Note: The author is professor of heating 
and ventilation and head of mechanical 
engineering, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Editors. 


Our personal comfort depends 
to a very large extent upon the con- 
dition of the air which surrounds us 
whether indoors or out, both sum- 
mer and winter. In the wintertime 
we go to considerable trouble and 
Fi aes to maintain certain air con- 
litions in our homes and achieve, 
in many cases, something less than 
perfect ‘comfort. 
_ A Basic Factors Affecting Com- 
. Most home owners have only 
the haziest ideas about the simple 


There has been so much said about relative 
imidity that it seems hardly necessary to 
‘plain that this is merely a ratio, and ex- 
sses the amount of water vapor in the air 
any temperature as a percentage of the 
al water vapor which the air could hold 
this same temperature. A relative humidity 
{ 50 percent at 70 degrees F. simply means 
air holds one-half of the water vapor 
hich it is capable of holding at 70 degrees F. 
\bsolutely dry air at any temperature has a 
lative humidity of 0 percent, and fully 
iturated air at any temperature has a rela- 
> humidity of 100 percent. Ordinary air 
ways has a relative humidity somewhere 
tween these two limits. 


The house erected at the University of Illinois by the National 
Warm Air Heating Association for the study of problems relat- 





ing to warm air furnace heating systems 


When Winter Winds Blow 


A Good Heating System Is Appreciated 


factors which determine human com- 
fort as affected by the surrounding 
air conditions. Exhaustive studies at 
the research laboratory of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers located at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, have shown 
that there are only three factors in- 
volved. These are (1) the tempera- 
ture of the air (it is assumed the 
surrounding surfaces are also at the 


same temperature as the air) which 


surrounds our bodies, (2) the relative 
humidity* of this air, and (3) the 
actual velocity of air motion pass- 
ing over us. 


All other items or factors are of 


little or no importance so far as 
human comfort is concerned, assum- 
ing, of course, there are no toxic 
gases or substances in the air. In 
general, it may be added that in this 
case comfort and health are synony- 
mous. 

Now the surprising thing about 
these three factors is that they are 
dependent on each other. It is im- 
possible to say that any one air 
temperature is comfortable unless at 
the same time the relative humidity 
and air motion correspond to produce 
comfort, at that air temperature. 
For example, if the air temperature 





is high, either the relative humidity 
must be low or there must be con- 
siderable air motion, to maintain 
human comfort. On the other hand, 
if the air temperature is low, either 
the relative humidity must be high 
or there must be little or no air mo- 
tion to maintain human comfort. 


THE possible variations between 


high and low air temperature are, of 
course, almost infinite unless we fix 
two of the factors. In absolutely still 
air, with a relative humidity of 15 
percent, the air temperature must be 
72 degrees F. for the average person 
to be comfortable, while in. still 
air with a relative humidity of 75 
percent an air temperature of 66 
degrees F. would be equally com- 
fortab le to most people. The least 
amount of air motion (there is al- 
ways some air motion in all rooms 
with outside walls and glass exposed 
to low outdoor temperatures) will 
make it necessary either to raise the 
air temperatures to maintain com- 
fort in each of the above cases, or to 
increase the relative humidity, or 
both. 

(2) Humidity and Its Problems. 
With these facts determined and 
estab lished, [ Continued on page 26 
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The Goblins ’Il Git You ef You 
Don’t Watch Out 


Rural Recreations 


Dic without Hallowe’en and 


its legends of ghosts and goblins, 
October’ is a month of witchery. 
With the harvest moon looking 
down on the most colorful season of 
the year, the grass a carpet of gold 
and red and brown, the cellars full of 
potatoes, apples, squash, and rows 
and rows of fruit, we would just 
have to celebrate something! So, as 
an outlet for our overflowing spirits 
we have masquerade parties and the 
children, for one night, are allowed 
to go “tick-tacking.” Riley’s poem 
“Little Orphant Annie,” is one of 
those things we all ¢arry with us 
from childhood, and whether you 
use it in a Hallowe’en program or 
not, read it to your children once 
and they will want to hear over and 
over about the naughty little boy 
that the goblins took away and his 
parents never found again: 

‘They seeked him in the rafter 
room, and cubby hole and 
press, ; 

They seeked him up the chim- 
ney hold, an’ everywhere 
I guess, 

But all they ever found was 
ist his pants and round- 
about, 

An’ the goblins ’Il git you ef 
you don’t 
watch out!” 
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The word “‘Hallowe’en,’”’ means 
hallowed, or holy, evening. It origi- 
nated at the time the Druids were 
the religious leaders of the people of 
Great Britain and parts of Germany 
and France. A day was kept for 
many of the saints, but All Saints’ 
day was in memory of the many 
saints for which no special day was 
named. 

On the evening before All Saints’ 
day, which was known as All Hal- 
lows’ Eve, Saman, the lord of death, 
called together all the wicked souls 
who were condemned to live in the 
bodies of animals, and on this night 
they were told what animal they 
would inhabit the coming year. And 
because these wicked spirits were 
supposed to be abroad the people 
lit bonfires and kept a sharp lookout 
for them. This is the basis for the 
witches, ghosts, and goblins of Hal- 
lowe’en. But the people tempered 
their fears with feasting and _ all 
brought out the apples, nuts, and 
winter stores and celebrated the 
harvest as well. 

Gradually, however, the evening 
came to be hallowed to the ghosts 
and the supernatural rather than to 
the saints and autumn. All sorts of 
mystic rites were performed, and the 
most popular were the means by 
which the young girls tried to peer 


Even Aunt Mehitable'‘s ‘‘Scientific Experiment”’ failed 














By Ivan B. Boyd 


into the future to discover the name 
of their future husbands. 

One custom was to throw a skei! 
or ball of yarn from the window, 
holding the end of the yarn. The 
apparition of the future husband 
was supposed to rewind the ball an: 
leave it beneath the window. Cleve: 
fellows often watched for the ball to 
be thrown from the window of thei 
favorite lady and would play “a; 
parition,” for they knew that eage: 
eyes watched from behind the cu: 
tains. 

The black cat was the traditiona 
companion of witches. Bats ar 
creatures of the night, which a 
counts for these favorite symbols of 
Hallowe’en. The pumpkin and corn 
shocks are from the harvest festi 
vals, and Hallowe’en pranks ar 
relics of the days when things which 
disappeared were said to have been 
taken by the evil spirits. 

Any of us who are still young in 
spirit start early looking forward t 
a Hallowe’en party when we can get 
into some grotesque costume, and 
throwing all formality to the winds, 
have a wholesome, jolly good time 
Barn parties. are particularly appro 
priate for this season as they offe: 
endless opportunities for decoration 
with the corn shocks, pumpkins, and 
the like. | Continued on page 25 




































Communit 


les a queer thing,” a county 
superintendent of schools said to me 
the other day,‘ but you see more 
attention being paid to the beauti- 
fying of cemeteries than of school- 
grounds. And why should this be,” 
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The Martel School, district No. 22, Lancaster County, 
near Lincoln, Nebraska, has taken its first steps to 
landscape the school grounds. A Japanese barberry 
hedge, trees, tamarack, lilac bushes and flowers have 
been planted 


A Beauty Spot in Every 


he wenton, philosophising, ‘““when—” 

But just then he stopped his car 
in front of a rural schoolhouse. ‘Now 
here,” he continued, “‘is an outstand- 
ing example of a school building 
with most beautiful surroundings, 
and all the result of 
some planning and a 

















SCHOOL HOUSE 








COUNTY ROAD 


few days’ work by 
the people in this 
community. Does it 
not seem natural,” 
he went on, “to have 
a beauty spot like 
this out in the coun- 
try with the hills and 
trees and fields for a 
background? For a 
number of years, thru 
the influence of the 
farm bureaus, 4-H 
clubs, rural churches, 
and other community 
organizations, farm 
pecple have been do- 
ing many things to 
make their homes 
more attractive, but 
it is just recently 
that much has been 
done’ to make the 


& 
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DRIVEWAY 


Plans for a two-acre school 
ground taken from “‘Beauti- 
fying Our Schools,"’ a pam- 
phiet published by the 
Department of Public In- 











struction, Virginia 


By Julia Bourne 


schoolgrounds more attractive and 
homelike.” 

“Well, what organization spon- 
sors this movement in this com- 
munity?” I asked. Does it not take 
a lot of the teacher’s valuable time 
to promote such a project?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. ““We have an 
active parent-teacher’s association 
here which meets monthly at the 
schoolhouse to make plans for the 
improvement of the school and this 
year particularly to the landscaping 
of the grounds. The members set 
aside certain days when they all 
bring trees for transplanting, shrub- 
bery, and flower seeds, and devote 
the day, with the teachér and the 
children, to improving the grounds.” 


Later I discovered that there 
was a parent-teacher’s association in 
every school district in the county 
(Polk County, Iowa). The county 
superintendent of schools is Harry 
Andrews. The unusual interest shown 
in this county for landscaping school- 
grounds is the result of a county- 
wide contest started two years ago. 

And besides this school and coun- 
ty there are many other schools and 
counties in the same state and other 
states which have been showing an 
increasing interest in this work. “One 
of our rural school objectives for the 
yearisthe [ Continued on page 28 
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THIN K of piping hot biscuit 
and honey, orange pin wheel 
biscuits, spiced biscuits, 
cheese biscuits, parker house 
biscuit and all the varieties 
of meat pies and desserts 
that biscuits inspire. Just one 
basic recipe for all of these. 

















One Recipe, 


And we make all these 


By Ruth Jacobs 


Now that crisp October breezes 


are blowing and whetting appetites 
to a renewed interest in food, let’s 
talk about some of those temptingly 
good things to eat which depend 
upon a plain biscuit dough as a 
foundation. I mean the kind of bis- 
cuits we make in a hurry—more 
often for breakfast and very often 
to serve with creamed chicken. All 
of us make these quick hot biscuits, 
some following one recipe and some 
another. Each has a favorite meth- 
od, but whichever one is employed, 
it is possible to variate it in the 
interesting manner described. 

Do orange pinwheel biscuits sound 
good to you? The very thought of 
these rolls, permeated with the 
goodness of fresh orange juice, sugar 
and butter, urges me to hasten my 
stint and prepare them for supper. 
And what of apple roll which really 
belongs to the dumpling family and 
is always a man’s choice? Have you 
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ever tried baking it in sirup? It is 
delicious. Then there is the delect- 
able meat pie group, crunchingly 
brown and tender with steam escap- 
ing and filling the house until we 
are teased to the table before we 
are called. | could name others to 
tempt you but we must hurry along. 

There is no hidden secret in mak- 






a sings 


Meat pie is always inviting whether 
in individual servings or in a cas- 
serole for the family 









Meat pie and baked fruit dumplings al! 
come from nice tender biscuit doug! 


ing good biscuits, altho I am tempte: 
to say that some seem to be pos 
sessed with an inborn knack in thi 
fine art, while others try all thei: 
lives for the same results. Person 
ally, I never could make good bis 
cuits until I discovered that I wa 
not using enough liquid. The words 
“stiff dough” confused me, and | 
have always liked to think of the 
dough as a stiff batter—until it 
turned out onto a floured surface to 
be kneaded and rolled. 

We know that good standard in- 
gredients make good uniform food. 
It is best to continue using a good 
patented flour with which you have 
become acquainted and which give: 
pleasing results. In the _ biscuit 
recipes I always measure the flour 
after it has been sifted once and my 
measurements are always level. 

Next in importance are the leaven- 
ing agents—baking powder and 
soda. More otherwise good biscuit: 
are spoiled from too much baking 
powder and soda than from not 
enough. There are several types of 
baking powder on the market and 
the amount to use varies to quite a 
degree. 

Soda is added to biscuits only 
when sour cream or milk is used. 
Then just enough is added to sweet- 
en or counteract the acid in the sour 
cream or soda. [Continued on page 3 












Another proof of LisTERINE’s 





—overcomes even 


the ONION ODOR which 


ordinary mouth washes 
ean’t hide 


No fastidious person will run the risk of 
offending others by means of halitosis 
unpleasant breath). Therefore the daily 
use of an antiseptic mouth wash and de- 
odorant is the most important part of the 
toilette. Listerine, the safe antiseptic, is 
the preference of most intelligent people. 
The test described below partly explains 
this popularity. 

Twenty-six people ate onion—an exact 
1mount. In an effort to rid themselves of 
the onion odor that lingered on the breath, 
thirteen gargled with an ordinary mouth 
wash making excessive claims of deodorant 

wer. This mouth wash failed abso- 
lutely to overcome the odor. Twenty- 
four hours later, the onion scent was 
still apparent. 

The other thirteen gargled with full 
trength Listerine. Immediately the onion 
odor began to yield. The subjects were then 

bserved at 15-minute, 30-minute, and 
ne-hour intervals. No trace of onion 


USE LISTERINE BEFORE ALL SOCIAL 








odor was apparent. 

The results of this test are additional 
proof to the scientific data on hand that 
Listerine is the swiftest and most effective 
of deodorant mouth washes. Since it is 
also a powerful yet safe and pleasant anti- 
septic, its importance in oral hygiene can- 
not be overstated. Because of its antiseptic 
and germicidal power, Listerine strikes at 
the two principal causes of halitosis— 
fermentation and infection. 

Use Listerine every morning and every 
night, and between times before meeting 
others. It leaves the breath sweet and 
wholesome, and inoffensive to others. At 
the same time, it cleanses the mouth, teeth, 
gums, and throat, killing disease-producing 
bacteria by millions. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office, 
and carry it when you travel, It is your 
assurance that your breath won’t offend, 
also your protection against infection. 


Lambert Phar. Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 





amazing deodorant power — 
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8 Reasons 
Why Millions 
Prefer Listerine: 


1 


Absolutely safe to use 


2 


Quick deodorant power 


3 


Instant halting of fermentation 


4 


Swift destruction of germs 


5 


Pleasant to taste 


6 


Does not attack metal fillings 
in teeth 


7 


Heals and soothes tissue 


Requires no dilution 


ENGAGEMENTS 
See Ad 


ertising Index, page 81 
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Cellophane paper keeps foods fresh, 
and makes sandwiches so tempting 


Helps for Homemakers 


By Katherine Goeppinger 


S,, IOOLDAYS should be happy 
days, and the lunch . box you 
pack plays an important part in 
the youngsters’ busy day. In fact it 
is more important than you may 
ever realize in the eyes of observing 
and appreciative children. Of course, 
the food is all-important, but the 
attractiveness of the entire box de- 
serves a share of attention. 

One of the nicest ways to dress up 
the individual packages is with the 
new decorated wax paper. An assort- 
ment of four bright-colored patterns 
comes in a handy flat carton of 75 
heavy sheets. The designs are gay 
and modernistic and the colors are 
fast. The sheets are of a size most 
convenient for wrapping sandwiches, 
pieces of cake, and pie. 

There are many more uses for 
these fancy waxed paper sheets, in- 
cluding the w rapping and protection 
of cookies, puddings, candies, and 
cakes; also for use at food sales, on 
sickroom trays, under children’s 
plates, and decorative flower pots. 
Where protection, and at the same 
time attractiveness, is desired, this 
paper is ideal. 

Cellophane is splendid, too, for 
the lunch box. It has the ability to 
keep foods fresh and its glistening 
cleanliness adds interest and eye 
appeal to any food it covers. 

Altho really intended for a tea and 
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coffee cannister, the aluminum con- 
tainer pictured is useful to carry 
liquids in lunch buckets. The air- 
tight cover is fitted with a cork liner 
which makes it practical for storage 
of sugar, rice, and other cereals. The 

cannisters come in two sizes—pint 
and quart. 


Picking Golden Delicious 
Apples 


What can be done to prevent 
shriveling of stored apples? This 
question has been studied for sev- 
eral years at the Ohio Experiment 
Station at Wooster, Ohio. 

We know that Golden Delicious 
apples turn a beautiful rich yellow 
undercolor rather early in the au- 
tumn. It is this early coloring which 
often leads to premature picking, 
and this really induces shriveling. 
For several years observation on the 
keeping qualities of apples picked 
at various dates and picked under 
different conditions have been made 
by the horticultural staff. 

Well-colored apples were picked 
on three different dates, October 5, 
13, and 18. Samples from each pick- 
ing were packed in bushel baskets in 
four different ways. The first group 
was not wrapped, the second group 
was wrapped in tissue wraps, the 
third group was wrapped in oil 





WHAT joy in taking 
lunch to school! Cello- 
phane paper and even 
a nice new oiled pape: 
with gay flowers, 
prints, and modern de- 
signs, in which to wra 
lunch box dainties add 
surprises toevery lunch 































wraps, and the fourth group wa: 
wrapped in shredded oil wraps. The 
baskets were stored in an air-cooled 
room and on January 10 the apple 
were taken out and comparisons 
were made 

Shriveling was materially reduced 
by any of the kinds of wrapping and 
the fruit picked October 13 was in 
the best condition. (This date wa 
15 to 18 days later than the picking 
season for Grimes.) A month later, 
on February 10, it was found that 
less shriveling occurred with the 
apples which had been packed 11 
shredded oil paper than in any of the 
other ones. According to this, it 
would be wise to pack at least a 
portion of apples intended for late 
winter use in shredded oil paper, and 
use these last to be assured of } juicy 
fruit. 


It Is Not Always the 
W eather 


Just because your cake does no 
turn out so good on a rainy day |: 
no indication that it is the fault of 
the weather. Sometime ago the 
question arose as to whether the 
time would ever come when women 
would change their baking habit 
with { Continued on page 3 
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letters, please! 







“Every paint advertisement I ever read 
talks about pure white-lead. Why not 
buy the pure ingredients and mix them 
yourself? That’s what I did. The cost 
per gallon was reasonable and the cost 
of the job as a whole was lower than if 
I'd used cheap paint but had to put on 
extra coats. You are welcome to figure 
it out from my bills if you want to.”’— 
Simon Nafziger, Stryker, Obio. 





Reasonable in 
Cost 


| “Mixesinjustafew 
minutes. You see 
very ingredient 
| you use and know 
it’s pure. Cost is 
reasonable, and 
does a fine job. Be 
sure to get the Soft 
Paste, as that’s the 
easy mixing form of Dutch Boy White- 
Lead.” —H. J. Childs, Hamlet, Indiana. 





“Dutch Boy White- 
Lead is like an old 
friend on the farm. 
In this new Soft 
Paste form it is 
much easier to use. 
More convenient 
and very much 
3 quicker. A gallon 
| goes farther and covers better.”"—T. E. 
McNamara, Dundee, Ill. 




















|Just read these 















REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 
| FOR UNDERCOAT 


) Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 

; irier for each gallon of paint. 


, FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 


t oa * * 


a 100 Pounds Soft Paste 

White-Lead (3% Gallons) 

: make about 6% gallons of 

pure white-lead paint which 

\ will cover about 600 square 
: feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white-lead 

is used, % gallon more oil 

will be required per 100 Ibs.) 





! This price (as of August 1931) will vary 
S " somewhat dependi upon buyer’s distance 
f from pr ing centers. 

) 







































SAVE MONE 


“Figure out Dutch Boy White- 
Lead, linseed oil and pure tur- 
pentine and you will see its 
cost is reasonable. The Soft 
Paste feature makes mixing 
quick and easy. Not a bit 
longer than breaking down 
any paint for use. Try it, you'll 
like it.’"—Oscar Bentson, R. No. 
3, Box 23, Racine, Wise. 
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... Just ask for Dutch Boy 
Soft Paste ...and make pure 


WHITE-LEAD PAINT 


for about 
$ 60° 


per gallon 





ys regular paint dealer will 

gladly nelp you figure how 
much you need. And what it will 
cost. Go to him and you'll find (like 
thousands of other farm users) that 
the price is remarkably low for such 
pure paint. 

Then you’llunderstand why Dutch 
Boy is used by 8 out of every 10 
ares ...and, remember, no one 

nows paint like a painter. 

In its Soft Paste form, Dutch Bo 
White-Lead is easily dhainned Amick 
and simple to mix. 

ust thin with pure linseed oil . . . 
add pure turpentine and drier... 
and presto, it’s ready. 

You see everything that goes into 
this labor-saving paint. You know 
it is absolutely pure and highest 
quality. 

It assures an elastic, protective 
coating that does not crack or scale. 





SA 
DUTCH BOY Soft Faste WHITE-LEAD 
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It wears down smoothly by gradual 
chalking, leaving a perfect surface 
for repainting. When you eventually 
do repaint, you will not have to 
spend time or money for burning 
and scraping. 

Is there any more satisfying way 
to buy paint? Any easier way to 
save money? Any surer way to get 
the best paint your money can buy? 

1212, 25, 50lb. pails; 1001b. kegs. 


FREE Send for the little folder 
offered free in the coupon. It shows 
just what you want to know about 
painting. And how to get better results 
much easier. Send for it now! 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway—Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
—Chicago, 900 West 18th Street—Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue —St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street—Boston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street—Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co., of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Widener Bidg. 
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JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the folder that tells me how 
to do much better painting, easier and for less 
money. 








Name 





Address 
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See Advertising Index, page 81 
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Successful Recipes From 


Our Tasting -Test Kitchen 


Chicken Salad in 
Apple Cases 


[6 SERVINGS] 
(For the Hallowe'en party) 

6 large uniform red apples 

2 cupfuls of cubed cooked chicken 

1 cupful of cubed apple 

1 cupful of cubed celery 

14 cupful of pecans or English walnut meats 

Salad dressing 

Select choice large red apples 
(Jonathans are nice). Hollow out the 
inside with an apple corer or with a 
sharp knife, leaving only the thin 
sides of the apple case which is not 
pared. Drop in cold water to which 
a little lemon juice has been added. 
This keeps them from turning dark. 
Cembine the rest of the ingredients 
using a salad dressing of mayon- 
naise mixed with a small amount of 
whipped cream. White grapes or 
pineapple may be added to the salad 
mixture if desired. Drain and wipe 
dry the apple cases and fill to over- 
flowing with the salad. Serve on 
crisp lettuce with ripe olives accom- 
panying.— Mrs. T. L. R., Missouri. 


Molasses Pie 


(An old Southern cook originated this) 
1 cupful of sugar 3 egg yolks } 
144 tablespoonfuls of flour Rind and juice of 1 lem- 
14 teaspoonful of salt on 
3 tablespoonfuls of soit 1 cupful of molasses 


butter 

Mix the sugar, flour, and salt. Add 
the butter and egg yolks, and beat 
smooth. Add the grated lemon rind, 
the lemon juice and the molasses, 
and mix thoroly. Pour into a pastry 
lined pie pan and bake in a hot oven 
of 450 degrees for I5 minutes. 
Reduce the heat and continue bak- 
ing until firm in the center. A 
meringue may top the pie if desired. 
This filling also makes delicious 


tarts.—Mrs. J. W. C., Missouri. 


Raised Doughnuts or 


Fried Lunch Sticks 
(Old-fashio 
Raised doughnuts may be made 
from sponge which has been started 
the night before for plain loaves of 
bread or they may be made by the 
quick method using 1 cake of com- 
pressed yeast dissolved in 1% cup- 
fuls of scalded milk or potato water 
which has been cooled to lukewarm. 
Add enough flour, about 114 cupfuls, 
and beat to a smooth batter. Let 
stand until light and use the same as 
the sponge method. 
SPONGE METHOD 


2 cupfuls of bread sponge 1 teaspoonful of grated 

14 cupful of sugar lemon rind 

144 cupful of soft shorten- 4 teaspoonful of nut- 
ing meg or mace 

1 teaspoonful of salt 1 beaten egg 

Flour to make a dough 


Cream the sugar and shortening 


ned raised doughnuts) 
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Shoestring Potatoes 


Coffee or Cider 





A HALLOWE’EN PARTY MENU 


Chicken Salad in Apple Cases 


Squash Pie with Whipped Cream 
or 
Raised Doughnuts 


Place this menu in Chapter XIIT of the Successful Farming Cook Book. 


Ripe Olives 


Brownbread Sandwiches 


Salted Nuts 








together. Add the salt, grated rind, 
nutmeg, and beaten egg, and mix 
smooth. Add to the sponge and mix 
thoroly. Stir in enough flour to 
make a soft dough, then turn out on 
a floured board and knead the 
dough (adding more flour if neces- 
sary) until it is smooth, pliable, and 
tender. Place in a greased crock, 
cover, and let rise until 3 times its 
original size. Roll to a thin sheet, cut 
into strips 14% inches wide and 3 
inches long, or cut into doughnuts. 
Place them on a floured board and 
let rise until double in size. Fry 
in deep hot fat to a golden brown, 
drain on brown paper and roll in 
sugar or ice with powdered sugar 


icing.—Mrs. B. F. M., Iowa. 
Spanish Style Fish Steak 


[SERVES 4] 

(Fish cooked in an unusual manner) 

Select 2 fish steaks weighing about 
1 pound each. Halibut is nice for 
this. Sprinkle the steaks with salt 
and pepper and roll in flour, allow- 
ing as much flour to adhere to them 
as is possible. Heat 4 tablespoonfuls 
of butter in a deep heavy skillet or 
baking pan and add the fish. Add 
114 cupfuls of milk (part cream is 
more desirable) and place in a hot 
oven of 450 degrees for 10 minutes. 
Meanwhile cut 2 large or 4 small 
onions into slices and cook tender 
in a small amount of butter, turning 
them carefully so they will hold 
their shape. Arrange the cooked 
onions over the fish and strip with 
4 slices of bacon. Bake in a hot oven 
of 450 ¢ degrees for 20 to 25 minutes. 
The milk will become almost en- 
tirely absorbed, leaving a small 
amount of tempting gravy around 
the fish. Serve hot with slices of 
lemon or with tartar sauce. Small 
potatoes cooked tender and rolled 
in melted butter make a nice ac- 
companiment.—Mrs. W. H., lowa. 


Light Rolls and 
Apricot Cake 


(These from one recipe) 


cupfuls of scalding milk 3 cupfuls of flour 

6 cupful of butter 1 beaten egg 

Additional flour to mak 
a soft dough (about 4 
cupfuls) 


6 cupful of sugar 
6 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cake of compressed yeast 


2 
1 
1 
1 


Add the butter, sugar, and salt t 
the scalding milk and cool to luke- 
warm. Add the crumbled yeast 
cake and the 3 cupfuls of flour and 
beat until smooth and elastic. Set in 
a cozy place until double in bulk 
Stir down, add the beaten egg and 
enough flour to make a stiff batter 
Turn out on a floured surface and 
knead until a soft smooth dough is 
formed. Butter the entire surface 
and place in a bowl. Cover and let 
stand until more than double in 
size. Use three-fourths of the dough 
for parkerhouse rolls. These are 
made by rolling the dough to about 
V inch in thickness and cutting into 
214-inch rounds. Spread each round 
with melted butter, crease thru the 
center with the dull side of a knife, 
and fold over. Place side by side in a 
buttered pan to rise. Bake in a hot 
oven of 400 degrees. 


Apricot Cake 


Roll the remaining dough to 4 
inch in thickness and place in a but- 
tered pie pan. Let rise until double 
in size, then cover the surface with 
cooked and sweetened apricots (we 
like dried apricots best). Pour over 
a thin custard made by cooking 
beaten egg with 144 cupful of sugar 
and % cupful of thick sweet or sour 
cream. Sprinkle with nutmeg and 
bake in a moderate oven of 375 de- 
grees for 25 minutes. Serve warm 
with coffee or milk. These may be 
completed in 3 hours if the dough is 
kept at the proper temperature.— 
Mrs. J. R. R., South Dakota. 
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CHANGE SPARK PLUGS EVERY YEAR 
FOR BETTER ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


Rgerias Own experience proves 


that owners of motor cars and en- 
gine driven farm equipment know a great 
deal about spark plugs and what spark 


plugs do to improve performance. 


For a dozen years, a majority of the 
world’s motorists have insisted on Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs for the simple reason 
that they so obviously make every engine 


a better performing engine. 


Install a complete set of the new and 
improved Champion Spark Piugs in your 
engines now, and you will readily under- 
stand why Champions continue to excel 
and outsell throughout the world. 


The New and Improved Champion Spark Plugs have a 
definitely increased range of spark plug efficiency and 
they make every engine a better performing engine. 
Better in power and flexibility. Better in starting, idling, 
and at top speed. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio— Windsor, Ontario—London—Paris 


See Advertising Index, page 8I 
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No. 3262. Fashions again claim the 
attention of the season since they are 
different. Of course every one is out- 
wardly skeptical but inwardly very 
eager to try them! The junior miss 
must be fitted for school and this 
model is very smart for a wool dress. 
A number of different types of yokes 
and cuffs may be made for variety. 
This is designed for sizes 8 to 14. 


No. 50/. Every farm home 
maker has at some time wanted 
to make shirts for the boys of 
the family. There are many ma- 
terials now available in cotton 
which will make nice shirts, 
such as broadcloth and cam- 
bric. These are designed for 
sizes 14 to 16. 








No. 3221 No. 528 


OCTOBER FASHIONS 





No. 3213 





































No. 322/. The hour glass figure is with us 
again which means that fashion is very 
conscious of the waistline and slender 
hips. Good posture has always been a 
health feature but now it featuresin style. 
Poor posture means failure with these 
new touches above the waistline. Shoul- 
ders must be natura! but correct! No more 
slouch, ever. This model has a very inter- 
esting collar treatment and contrasting 
trims on the material. Designed for sizes 
18 to 20 years and 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


No. 528. The college girlorschool teacher 
is more eager than anyone to meet the 
new season with style protection. A blouse 
and skirt combination will help her thru 
many different occasions. The contrasting 
trimming on the blouse on this model 
makes it a very individual feature. This is 
designed for sizes 16 to 20 and 32 to 38 
inches bust measure. 


No. 32/3. Thesmall womanorgirl whois 
interested in an afternoon dress willlikethe 
one we have chosen this month. As usual 
this season the waist claims all of the talk- 
ing points. A deep yoke almost to the 
waistline in front has a tie in front and is 
framed in an escalloped outline where it is 
set into the blouse. The sleeves have the 
same escalloped trim, where the lower full 
sleeve is joined. The lower sleeve and vest 
are of the same material. In choosing your 
“very best dress’? materials remember 
that satin and velvet are among the most 
popular materials this fall. This is de- 
signed for sizes 18 to 20 years and 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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How cheap are cheap lubricants? 
Did you ever stop to figure it 
out? They may be cheap to buy, 
but sometimes they are mighty 
costly to use. 


CHEAP LUBRICANTS 
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Cut costs with dependable lubricants 


URING harvest, plowing, seeding and haying, 
D working conditions must be exactly right. You 
have to work fast. Every hour counts. Don’t let cheap 
lubricants cause time out for breakdown and adjust- 
ments. Don’t let power losses slow up the work. 

The Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. has built Mobil- 
grease No. 2, Mobilgrease No. 5, and Mobiloil for the 
farmer who wants dependable lubrication. Mobiloil 
stands up to that long grind when every hour counts. 
It protects your tractor from wear and breakdown 
when time means profit or loss on the crop. 

Likewise, Mobilgrease No. 2 and Mobilgrease 
No. 5 keep your other implements on the job. They 
help to prevent unnecessary wear and untimely 
repair. They help cut power losses when every bit 


of power counts most. 


In the long run only the best lubricants are the 


most economical to use. 











MOBILGREASE No. 2 is that new, long- 
lasting grease for use through pressure fit- 
tings on all implements. It lasts much longer 


R Mobttete™ j 


than ordinary greases and you need use only 
half as much. Mobilgrease No. 2 is tough, 
too. It supplies a firm protecting film to all 
bearing surfaces. Mobilgrease No. 2 will not readily wash 
off with water. If an implement stands out in the rain, 
Mobilgrease No. 2 sticks. 


MOBILGREASE No. 5—a new grease for @ E 
use in all kinds of grease cups on all imple- ( <a —— 
otto 


SS 


ments, for wheel-bearings and universal joints. 
You’ve never seen anything like Mobil- 
grease No. 5. It supplies a tough lubricating 


film to all parts of the bearing. 


Such implements as corn- 
pickers, ensilage-cutters, 
combines, mowers and 
binders should get depend- 
able lubrication for depend- 
able, low cost operation. 


Mobiloil stands up 


because it is Made-- not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY,INC. 





See Advertising Index, page 81 
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it seems essential, from the standpoint 
of comfort and health alone, to check up 
on our indoor relative humidities, which 
are usually very low (15-20 percent) in 
cold weather. Such low humidities with 
such air motion as we find in ordinary 
rooms, require an air temperature of 75 
degrees to 78 degrees F. for comfort. By 
increasing the relative humidity to 35 
or 40 percent we can reduce the air tem- 
peratures to 68 degrees or 70 degrees F. 
and save fuel, provided it does not cost 
us as much to evaporate the water as 
we have saved in heat loss from the 
house at the lower air temperature. 


To IMPROVE the air conditions in the 
average home in the wintertime, it 
would appear desirable and necessary 
to increase the relative humidity consid- 
erably—probably double the percentage 
—making it 35 or 40 percent. The cor- 
rect answer to this problem_is not so 
simple, unfortunately, as the above 
statement would indicate, as the home 
owner may learn to his or her regret 
and embarrassment. 

The difficulty does not lie with the 
evaporators required, of course, to sup- 
ply the additional moisture above that 
secured from the usual house activities. 
Today there are numerous humidifiers 
capable of evaporating large quantities 
of water, sufficient to produce almost 
any desired humidity. 

The first disturbing condition which 
the home owner will experience at high 
relative humidities will be the condensa- 
tion of the vapor on the cold window 
glass surfaces In very severe weather, 
and in extreme cases on cold outside 
walls as well. At very low outside tem- 
peratures this condensation will freeze. 
The humidifier will simply evaporate 
more water to replace the condensation 
which will, therefore, continue to in- 
crease. 

The only remedy is to provide storm 
sash and doors at all glazed openings 
exposed to the weather. Obviously 
these sash must fit very tightly or they 
will not be effective. Attempts to main- 
tain relative humidities as high as 50 
percent (quite widely recommended) 
may require the insulation of outside 
walls as well as the use of storm sash. 

Another disturbing condition in con- 
nection with the solution of this problem 
will be the discovery that unless the 
windows and their frames are made tight 
and the air leakage materially reduced 
the water vapor supplied to the house 
by the humidifier will be rapidly carried 
away as the air in the house 1s replaced 
by outside air. Moreover, the colder this 
outside is, the more water vapor it will 
require to maintain the desired humidity, 
as air at zero for example only contains 
about 1-16 the amount of water vapor 
required to saturate (produce I0o per- 
cent relative humidity) air at 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Under such conditions, an eight- or 
nine-room house with ordinary windows, 
in which there would be about one air 
change per hour, may require from 20 
to 25 gallons of water evaporated per 
day. This would probably be reduced 
one-half in ivaes winter weather, but 
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When Winter Winds Blow 


the heat required would still be a con- 
siderable item. It will be noted that 
tightly fitted storm sash will overcome 
both difficulties—condensation and air 
leakage—very effectively, and a very 
simple humidifier will be quite adequate 
to supply the comparatively small 
amount of water vapor needed. 

(3) Cold Wall “paclges Temperatures. 
In naming the three factors affecting 
human comfort, attention was directed 
to the fact that one of them—the air 
temperature around us—was assumed 
to be the same as the temperature of the 
surrounding surfaces, such as floors, 

walls, and ceilings. This condition, as 
everyone knows, is never realized in 
actual rooms during the heating season. 
Every square foot of the inner surface of 
outside walls and glass is always colder 
than the air in the room at the same 
level. 

This statement is also true for many 
floors and some ceilings. The poorer the 
wall (and we may regard “single”’ win- 
dows as a very poor “wall”’ indeed) the 
greater the difference in temperature 








DEFEAT 
I did my best but failed to win, 
Another reached the goal. 
But not for long I sat apart 
In bitterness of soul. 


I turned to other ways of life, 
I found new joy and hope, 

For fleetness is the gi ft of some, 
Hi hile others onl ly grope. 


But when again a challenge came, 
I just sat idly by, 
And ever and anon there stalks 
The ghost of “Didn't Try.” 
Abbie L. Ronne. 








between the air in the rooms and the 
inner surface of the wall, also the greater 
the heat loss from the room, and finally 
the greater the heat loss from the occu- 
pants of the rooms. 


aa 
STATE! ) more pointedly, we might ask 
whether you should be more comfort- 
able on a zero day in a room with thin 
sheet iron walls or with thick cork-board 
walls, provided the air temperature in the 
room was exactly 70 degrees F. in both 
cases. Probably neither wall has ever 
been used in an actual home, but the 
walls which are used may vary widely 
in their heat-retaining value, and hence, 
in surface temperature. The connection 
between wall temperature and the air 
conditions in the home may not be at 
once apparent, but a brief experience in 
the two houses with sheet iron walls 
and corkboard walls would make it very 
plain, since much higher air tempera- 
tures would be necessary in the former 
case than in the latter to secure equal 
human comfort. 

Of course, this increase in air tempera- 
ture in the sheet iron house would also 
increase the excessive heat loss from this 
house, and at the same time such a rise 
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in temperature would promptly reduce 
the relative humidity unless more water 
vapor was added to the air at the higher 
temperature. All these considerations 
give a new aspect to better building wall 
construction for homes, aside from the 
fuel economy resulting from the reduced 
héat loss thru a good wall. 

(4) dir Temperatures at the “ Comfort 
Line.” There is no doubt about the im- 
portance of air temperature in our 
homes as the main factor in affecting 
human comfort, but just what do we 
mean by air temperature in a room an) 
way? The heating guarantees usually 
given the home owner stipulate “70 de 
grees F. in coldest weather.” But just 
what is meant by this and where is the 
temperature to be measured? The an 
swer is very definite—at the “ breathing 
line” or at a level plane 5 feet © inches 
above the floor. 

This happens to be about midway 
between floor and ceiling, but the occu- 
pants do not live at this level, and with 
certain types of heating systems and 
heating units the occupants may be 
perfectly miserable with a _ uniform 
‘breathing line” temperature of 
degrees F. in every room in the house. 
The guarantee, however, has been com- 
pletely satisfied, but not the occupant, 
who lives in a zone below the “ breathing 
line” at a mean or average height ot 
about 2 feet 6 inches above the floor. 


A MOST elaborate series of air ten 

perature measurements extending from 
floor to ceiling have been made dur 
ing cold winter weather at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in all kinds of rooms 
with all kinds of heating systems and 
heating units in the rooms. In every 
case, without a single exception, the air 
temperature near the floor is lower than 
the air temperature at the “breathing 
line,” and, of course, at the ceiling. The 
colder the weather and the poorer the 
outside wall and glass construction the 
greater the difference in air tempera 
ture between ceiling and floor and the 
colder the air in the living zone 2 feet 
6 inches above the floor for the same 
“breathing line”’ temperature of 70 de 
grees F. in all cases. 

In most cases, the differences are ver) 
large, when it is o degree F. outside, 
ranging from 50 degrees at floor to 85 
degrees F. at ceiling with certain heat 
ing systems to 60 degrees at floor to 75 
degrees at ceiling with other systems. It 
is possible with the best modern heating 
systems, properly designed and installed, 
and with good building construction, to 
reduce the difference between the air 
temperatures at floor and ceiling to less 
than 5 degrees F. with a 70 degree F. 
‘breathing line” when it is zero out- 
side. 

It is apparent from the preceding that 
even “breathing line” temperatures are 

f little significance unless we know 


what the “comfort line” temperature 
2 feet 6 inches above the floor 1s at the 


same time. 


[Note: We will welcome any special 
home heating questions you may care t 


ask us.—Editors.| 
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‘ourname on the coupon below 
brings you a FREE copy of this 
new catalog of KALAMAZOO- 
DIRECT-TO-YOU Stoves, 

{anges and Furnaces. It saves 
you 4 to 4% on your new cook 
stove or heating equipment, 
because it quotes you factory 
prices at sensational reductions. 


Prices Lower Than Ever 


Make your selections direct 
from factory stock at the Biggest 
Savings in Years, Kalamazoo 
prices are lower—far lower than 
ever—but Kalamazoo quality, 

famous for 31 years, is rigidly 
maintained. This is the year to 
buy wisely. That means buying direct 
from the factory—eliminating all un- 
necessary in-between costs. 


Only $5 Down on Anything 
-Year to Pay 


Mail the Coupon Now! You'll see 200 
styles and sizes—more bargains than 
in 20 big stores. Only 85 Down on any 
Stove, Range, or Furnace, regardless of 


t price or size. A Year to Pay. 800,000 
Satisfied Customers have saved }4 to 
Z }4 by mailing this coupon. ‘We saved 
g 0," saysC.T. Harmeyer, Ansonia, O. 
[ saved from $50 to $75 by sending 
) to Kalamazoo,”’ writes W. B. Taylor, 
, Southbridge, Maas. ‘‘No one will ever 
be sorry they bought a Kalamazoo,” 
S says Cora M. Edwards, Berryville, 
: Ark., who has had one 22 years. 
3 New Ranges in Lovely 
New Colors 
t Don't miss the new Coal and Wood 


anges, new Combination Gas and 

€ Coal Ranges—new colors and new 
y improvements. Look for the ranges 
the new Utility Shelf—they're 

c er, much lower in price, and so 
e attractive! The President is a modern 
new Coal and Wood Range. Your 
choice of Pearl Gray, Ivory Tan, Nile 
Green, Delft Blue or Black Porcelain 
Enamel in all ranges. Colors to match 
every decorative scheme. Colors that 
start you dreaming of a beautiful 
kitchen. Colors as easy to clean as a 


CATALOG ¢ 





Ranges § q= 
as low as 3 Te 


china dish. Also Gas Stoves, 
Oil Stoves, Household Goods. 


Healthful Heaters Give 
Furnace Heat 

Pages of colored pictures and descrip- 
tions of Heat Circulators. Astound- 
ingly Low Prices. Easy Terms. They 
give constant circulation of fresh, 
healthful, moist, warm air—eliminate 
colds and winter ills. Several models 
with convenient foot warmer. Heat 
from 3 to 6 rooms comfortably. 


FREE Furnace Plans— 
FREE Service 

If you are interested in a modern fur- 
nace-heating system actually planned 
for your home, mail coupon. It's 
easy to install your own furnace (pipe 
or direct heat)—thousands have. We 
show you how. A Kalamazoo furnace 
increases your home's value—makes 
it more livable, more comfortable, 
more healthful. Only $5 down. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Use your Kalamazoo for 30 days, 
FREE. Every Kalamazoo carries a 
5-year Guarantee Bond on materials 
and workmanship. $100,000 Bank 
Bond Guarantee of Satisfaction. You 
are fully protected—you risk nothing. 


24 Hour Shipment» 


All stoves and ranges are shipped from 
Kalamazoo, Mich., or Utica, N. Y., 
warehouses, if youlive east, within 24 
hours. Furnaces, 48 hours. No delay. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


31 Years of Quality 
Even with new, low Factory Prices, 


‘asset Direct to You 





Heaters $24 an 


ronson "57" 


Kalamazoo’s standard of quality is the same 
as for 31 years. Tremendous buying power 
enabled us to buy raw materials at the lowest 
possible prices. Selling direct from the fao- 
tory — we are able to give you this year as 
never before, absolute rock - bottom Factory 
Prices. Kalamazoo is a factory. You can't 
beat factory prices at any time— more 
especially this year. Mail the coupon now 
for this sensational new book. 





KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. 
21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Warehousing and shipping points, 
Utica, N. Y., and Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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I 800,000 Satisfied Customers Have 
a 


Insti- Ph 
tute - ay Gasand KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 


Com bi- 
Gas, Coal 
and Wood 

Ranges 
Oil Stoves 


Cabinet -— Name.-.---.----- 
Pipe Furnaces 


‘ Furnaces 


@ Washing a | 


Saved Money by Mailing This Coupon 
i Coal and r Put an (X) in column at left to indicate 
Wood Ranges articles in which you are interested. 

nation [ 21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Pleasesend me your FREE Catalog 


Heaters — (Please print name plainly) 
é Direct Heat ] Ft 


Machines (J City.---------------+--s+sees-e0-e--- vesunatil 5 


See Advertising Index, page 8 
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Rural Recreations 


The very environment lends itself to 
Hallowe’en fun. Here is just a suggestion 
for invitations: 


Fellow-Spook! 

You are hereby notified to attend 
a cor «tion of ghosts, the evening 
of © > ver 31. Please come in full 
ghostly regalia, and park your 
troubles at the door. The password 
is “Fun.” 

Name of Hostess, 

Address High Ghost 


One game which is always fun for 
such a party is to have a tub of water, 
and each girl present writes her name on 
a piece of paper, crushing it into a ball, 
and throws it into the tub. Then a 
candle end is placed on a flat piece of 
cork, lighted, and placed on the water. 
It floats here and there, burning the 
pieces of paper until it sputters and goes 
out, leaving a few. The unhappy maid- 

ens whose names appear on these pieces 
will never marry. 

With the same tub of water have the 
girls “duck”’ for apples. Then those who 
secure apples pare them round and 
round in one long piece, throwing the 
pieces over their heads. The rest try to 
make out the first letter of the names of 
their future husbands from the apple 
parings as they lie on the floor. 

A group of the girls may put on the 
little play “Aunt Mehitable’s Scientific 


Experiment.” In this play there are five 
girls and Aunt Mehitable. The girls 
bring in a pail of water and are trying 
to see their future husbands in it. Aunty 
makes fun of them and will not permit 
them to be so “heathenish” but when 
they go out, she tries it herself. One of 
the girls dresses up as a handsome young 
man and the rest turn up the lights and 
catch Aunt Mehitable in the act. She 
explains that she was trying it merely as 
a scientific experiment. 

There are many clever games and 
stunts which the hostess may find in the 
“‘Hallowe’en Book,” and I must tell you 
about one that is the most fun. Give one 
of the guests a ball of yarn to unwind, 
which he does, until he comes to a piece 
of paper tied to the yarn. This is the 
witches’ warning, and the ball is passed 
from hand to hand until everyone has 
one. Then they are read aloud. One 
might read “You will soon be dead— 
dead in love,” another, “If you must 
be a thief—steal kisses,” and still an- 
other, “Don’t lose your head—you 
can’t get another.” 


For refreshments try sandwiches, 
coffee, and spook salad. The recipe for 
spook salad is taken from this same 
“Hallowe’en Book,” and tells you how 
to make a salad of pineapple, half a 
banana, marshmallows, and toothpicks, 
with whipped cream, which looks just 
like a ghostly sheeted figure rising out 
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of the dish, and is very appetizing. 

Now it is time to sit around in a circl 
and tell ghost. stories and legends of 
Hallowe’en. I remember particularly th: 
one about the Jack-O-lantern. Did yo. 
ever hear the story of Jack, the sting) 
mean man who was so very unpleasant 
to his fellowmen that when he died h: 
was not allowed to enter heaven, but 
was condemned to wander over the eart!] 
thruout eternity with only a lantern t 
light his way? When the country peop! 
saw lights flickering over the marshe 
they said, “There goes Jack with hi 
lantern.’”’ Many stories were told about 
him, and when people carried weird Jan 
terns to scare away the evil spirits that 
were supposed to be abroad on Ha 
lowe’en, they gradually came to b 
called Jack-o-lanterns. 

For further suggestions about decora 
tions, menus, games, and entertain 
ments, either “The Hallowe’en Fu: 
Book, or Complete Hallowe’en Book,” 
is good. 

We don’t have the space here to tel! 
you all we would like to about Hal 
lowe’en, but if you will send for the 
Rural Recreations Leaflet for October it 
will give you pictures of witch and gob 
lin costumes, tell you how to make up, 
and further suggestions for your Oc. 
tober entertainments. Do not forget, 
these lessons have runin the leaflets sinc 
July, and you want to have a complet 
set. Send today. 


A Beauty Spot in Every Community 


improvement of rural schoolgrounds,’ 
writes Cassie Burk, director of rural 
school supervision in Missouri. 
Reports such as this have come from 
nany other states. Here is a letter from 
a rural teacher in Kansas in which she 
says: “Nearly all schoolgrounds may 
be made more beautiful by the addition 
of shrubs, flowers, and trees. This may 
be accomplished by choosing a special 
day, prefe es in the fall or spring, and 
inviting the parents to bring basket 
lunches as well as one of the hardy 
varieties of plants, shrubs, or trees 
which they have on hand and on which 
they have decided previously. During 
the day the grounds are cleaned and the 
plantings made. I have noticed that 
this creates interest in schoolwork and 


it also provides a social gathering of 


children, teachers, and parents.” 


Tuen here is another letter from a 
rural teacher—this time from Nebraska: 
“The last two years the pupils and I 
have gone out in the timber several 
times a year, getting trees to plant on 
the grounds. Some of the boys stay at 
the school and dig large holes while the 
rest are hunting different kinds of trees, 
flowers, and other plants. They all enjoy 
planting what they have found. It helps 
a lot with discipline problems, too. Some 
of the pupils are so interested they come 
to school in vy vaci ition time just to take 
care of their plants and trees. I have 
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found that this breaks the monotony of 


books and it teaches nature study. | 
have 30 pupils of all eight grades and 
it’s a wonderful picture to see all those 
boys and girls on their hands and knees 
tending to their flowers.’ 

“But how can we go ahead and make 
plans,” persons in some communities 
ask, ““when we have never had any 
training in landscaping? How do we 
know what to plant, what trees, shrubs, 
and the like, to set out?” 

This same problem has confronted 
school districts before, yet somehow they 
have overcome these difficulties. They 
have discovered they knew more about 
landscaping than they thought they did, 
even finding they had men and women 
in their communities who had had spe- 
cial training along this line and had 
never disclosed the secret before. 

But perhaps most typical of all is the 
school district in which the parents get 
together at a schoolboard, community 
social, or other district meeting, and 
decide that, with a little stidy, the ex- 
perience they have already had in mak- 
ing their home yards and homes more 
attractive and a large portion of com- 
mon sense, they can appoint their own 
committee and do an outstanding piece 
of work themselves. 

In some instances they send a drawing 
of the schoolgrounds to the extension 
service of the state college of agriculture, 
where often blueprints of plans are sent 
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them free of charge. Or, they draw a 
picture of the schoolgrounds “as is” on 
the blackboard and discuss what changes 
are to be made. In the meantime they 
have sent for all the free material of 
which they can think that will help then 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has a bulletin on the plant 
ing of rural grounds which one can get 
free from Washington, D. C. Address the 
bulletin department of the extension 
service at your state college for informa- 
tion. Also write to your state depart- 
ment of education to see what it has in 
the way of bulletins. 

The accompanying drawing is a sim- 
ple sketch to show how some communi- 
ties visualize improvements. Every 
school has its own individual problems 
to overcome, yet this very fact goes to 
prove that not all schools need to be 
landscaped according to a set form but 
each can have individual “personalities.” 

Trees such as elms, oaks, and maples, 
and hardy varieties of shrubs and flowers 
which are already thriving on nearb 
farms are sure of growing well on the 
schoolgrounds. 

As Edna Hatfield Edmondson of 
Indiana says: “Next to the home the 
school has the most important influence 
on the child of any institution in the 


community. It is therefore important to 


bring the element of beauty to bear in 
his school surroundings as in his home ot 
elsewhere.” 


































COUNTLESS WORRIED MOTHERS 
ARE ASKING THIS QUESTION 


REASONS WHY CHILDREN REFUSE TO EAT 


® Desire to be noticed; refusing to eat makes them the 
center of attention with worried mothers. @ The wrong 
suggestion from grown-ups, such as talking of dislikes 


PROPER food, properly prepared... 
this is the first requirement which a 
mother must meet in the all-important 
business of forming correct eating habits 
in her children, according to one of the 
foremost child specialists in the country. 
If your child refuses to eat, he has a 
good reason. Perhaps he believes he will 
gain something by refusing, or it may 
be a matter of physical condition. 


The amount of food a child will take is 
often largely determined by his ability 
to handle it—to digest, assimilate, 


A pure vegetable product 
» ++ NO NARCOTICS, 
no harsh drugs . .. -» 


Mothers are and should 
be cautious about the 
iedicine that they give 
to children. Castoria is 
quite harmless, as any 
physician will tell you or 
‘iS you can see for your- 
self by observing the 
formula on carton. It 
contains no harsh 
drugs, is not narcotic or 
habit-forming. 


WHY 


won’t my child eat? 
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for certain foods or about the child's poor appetite. 


@ Bad health habits—lack of exercise, fresh air, sunshine, 


eliminate. You cannot expect a child to 
have a healthy appetite for food if his 
body is clogged with accumulated food 
wastes, ‘ 

The important thing is to get lazy little 
bowels into regular action. 

But there’s one important thing to 
remember here. Children’s organs are 
very delicate and cannot stand harsh 
treatment. They must be gently urged. 
That is just what Castoria does. It was 
formulated, you know, for the special 
needs of babies and children. 


A simple dose of Castoria opens up 








rest and sleep; too much excitement. @ A beginning illness. 
@ Offering too much food, too often or irregularly, or 
the wrong kind of food. @ Irregular bowel habits. 


clogged bowels and rids the system of 
its load of waste. Its gentle regulation 
brings prompt comfort to an ailing, 
colicky baby. Yet this same regulation 
is just as effective for older children. 


And another help—children never refuse 
Castoria! They like its taste—which 
explains why “Children Cry For It.” 


When your child has no appetite, when 
little ailments like colds and digestive 
upsets come along, use Castoria’s kind, 
regulative help. Don’t forget—genuine 
Castoria always has the name Chas. 
H. Fletcher on package. All druggists. 
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The Puddle of Water 


In the middle of the path 

A puddle of water lay. 

The village beauty passed that way 

And shrank, annoyed, from the dirty 
pool, 

For she saw only the muddy bottom. 


In the middle ot the path 
A puddle of water lay. 
A singing gypsy girl danced near, 
And paused, and gazed with joy upon 
the pool, 
For she saw a bit of sky reflected there. 
—Virginia Morrison. 


Hobby Scrapbooks 


How many times haveyou 
searched frantically thru drawers, 
behind family relics, or under stacks 
of paper for that clipping or picture 
you just knew you could use and 
had so carefully cut out and saved 
because it was exactly what you 
wanted for your hobby collection? 
And how many times have you been 
disappointed and tried to console 
yourself by deciding to be more care- 
ful next time, when 


Our Girls’ Page 


Conducted by Julia Bourne 


A cover design made with brush and 
paints. Oilcloth is used for the book 
pictured at upper right 


light-weight piece of material 
glued to a piece of paper, or 
bookbinders’ linen. Cut a 
strip of this the length of the 
book and 14% inches wide. 
Reinforce with a thin piece 
of paper if you wish. Lay the cover 
and hinge on a flat surface as shown 
in Figure I. 

Choice. of material for covering 
the book will be the next problem. 
There are so many possibilities! Per- 
haps you will find yourself making 
several books before the afternoon is 
over. Scraps of glazed 





you found that your 
collection — be it of 
birds, animals, room 
ideas, or summer 
camps — must suffer 
because your clipping 











chintz or other mate- 
rials, plain or printed, 
and dark enough not 
to soil easily from con- 
tinuous thumbing — 
will be very desirable. 
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had been destroyed? 
And how many times 
have you wished for 
some place to put these 
things where they 
would not be merely a temptation 
for the family to destroy, or the 
playful breezes to blow away? 

Why not make a hobby scrap- 
book? You will find it fascinating, 
and the finished book will be one 
that you will be proud to trust with 
your hobby scraps. Invite your 
friends in for an afternoon and let 
them share the fun. Have them bring 
cardboard, glue, scissors, paper, 
scraps of cloth, cotton tape, and 
some clever ideas. 

And now for the making of the 
book. First, cut two pieces of card- 
board of the desired size from an old 
tablet or a box. Six and one-half by 
nine or 8% x 12 inches are conven- 
ient sizes. 

The next step is to make the 
hinge for the back of the book of 
stiff cloth, heavy wrapping paper, a 


for covering 
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Figure 1. Back, front, and 
hinge of the book ready 


Perhaps some of 
your friends will like 
to try their luck at 
marbleizing some pa- 
per. Colored construc- 
tion paper and oilcloth may be used, 
the latter being easily cleaned. 

If you enjoy using a brush it is 
interesting to paint 
a design on wrap- 
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Design cut from colored 
paper and pasted on 


Now you are ready to insert the 
tape to hold your mounted pages in 
the sctapbook. With a sharp razor 
blade cut a slit the width of your 
tape in each cardboard 4% inch from 
the edge and half way up. Insert a 
s-inch strip of tape colored to har- 
monize with the rest of the book in 
each part of your cover and glue 
down on the inside. 

The lining may be made of plain 
paper of harmonious color. Cut this 
so that it will come within one- 
eighth inch of the four sides and 
glue down smoothly as shown by the 
dotted lines. 

With your cover finished you can 
now start the fun of planning the in- 
terior. Cut sheets 
of heavy paper of 
































ping paper. You 6 +. weg ie © pagar ae papas ; uniform size % 
may work out a inch shorter and 
design so that the Ut. able 14 inch narrower 
exterior of your yo ee? than the cover, 
book reveals what : ' sort your pictures 
your hobby is, or ; and clippings care- 
you may prefer to as Wh ilpactbenes fully, and mount 





decorateyourbook 
with an interest- 
ing design and let 
the interior speak 
for itself. Cut this 
material 1 inch wider and 1 inch 
longer than the two cardboards and 
the hinge. Cut off the corners as 
shown in Figure 2 and turn in the 
edges and paste secrrely. 


Figure 2. Turn in the edges of the 
cover and glue smoothly. Dotted lines 
show where lining is to be pasted 


neatly, leaving a 
margin on each 
page. And who 
knows? Perhaps 
your hobby scrap- 
book will turn out to be a scrap- 
book hobby for you and your friends. 
—Janet Cation [ A former 4-H club 
girl now attending Iowa State 
College at Ames. ] 
















SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 


teeeeceess. a himely 


Announcement 


to every family in the United States 





HIS new General 

Catalog for Fall and 
Winter is already in the 
hands of most of our cus- 
tomers. From this book 
they are learning a price 
message untold before in 
our time. More than this, 
its pages are unfolding a 
story of quality and value 
of which any store would 
be proud. 

And now our great 
new catalog—The Thrift 
Book of a Nation—is 
ready for you. We think 


it so expresses the new 
day and the new stand- 
ard of values and offers 
the new high quality 
merchandise at present 
in demand that we would 
like you to have it. 
From its 1100 pages, 
offering 48,000 articles, 
you may select everything 
you need in the quiet of 
your own home. Order- 
ing by mail is most con- 
venient. Try it once, if 
you would learn the truly 
modern way of shopping. 


Never in all of their 
existence have Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. 
bought merchandise at 
such favorable price 
levels. We know that the 
real value of our goods 
is greatly in excess of 
our selling prices and 
that you will make swb- 
stantial savings on every 
purchase. 


Ask for your copy of this 
book today. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon to our mail 
order store nearest ‘you. 





SEND TODAY 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Seattle. 

“(Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 


Send me your Latest General Catalog. 
65863 
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ERE Ae Seace...... 

Rural Route Box No.____. 

(Please give both Route and Box Number if on 
a Rural Route) 


Street Address 















See Advertising Index, page 81 
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PAULINE FREDERICK, fascinating star of the stage and screen, as she looks 
today. Surely no one would dream she is over 40! “Birthdays do not count!” she says. 


"lm over 


Puc Faded 


soap does wonders for my skin.” 
Countless other beautiful women 
of the stage and screen agree! 


In Hollywood, of the 613 impor- 
tant actresses (including all stars) 
605 use fragrant white Lux Toilet 


Fascinating stage 
and screen star tells a 
Complexion Secret! 


AM over forty years old,” 
Pauline Frederick. 


“‘And I now realize that birthdays 
do not count, if a woman keeps her 
youthful complexion! 


“After every performance of my 
present stage vehicle, Elizabeth the 
Queen, I use Lux Toilet Soap to 
cleanse my skin of makeup. Not 
only does it remove every trace of 
grease paint, but it protects my 
complexion and leaves my face feel- 
ing fresh and invigorated. 

“For a long period I have been 
using Lux Toilet Soap, and have 
found that the regular use of this 


says 


Soap regularly. The Broadway 
stars, the European stars, too, are 
devoted to it. Surely you will want 
to try this feats, luxurious care! 


PAULINE FREDERICK in her present stage 
success, Elizabeth the Queen. With the amaz- 
ing versatility for which she is famous, this beloved 
star transforms her face into a remarkable like- 
ness to the famous queen! 


Lux Toilet Soap_io¢ 
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One Recipe 


[| Continued from page 18 | 


I prefer using some baking powder 
along with the soda. Never use sour 
cream or milk that possesses an un- 
pleasant cheeselike odor. Sweet, fresh 
shortening influences results as much 
as any of the ingredients named. 
The four recipes generally used for 
biscuits are: 
BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 


2 cupfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of S. A. S.-phosphate baking powder 
or 

4 teaspoonfuls of tartrate 
baking powder 

34 teaspoonful of salt 

2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

34 to 1 cupful of milk or water 


Sift the flour, measure, and sift with 
the baking powder and salt. Work in 
the shortening until the mixture is of 
the consistency of cornmeal. The short- 
ening may vary to suit the individual. 
The liquid may be added gradually or 
all at one time but only enough is added 
to form a stiff batter. Do not overmix 
the dough. Turn onto a floured surface 
knead lightly and with a quick 
touch only until smooth. Pat or roll to 
the desired thickness and cut into bis- 
cuits. Place side by side on a greased 
pan and bake ina hot oven of 450 to 475 
degrees for 12 to 15 minutes. 


or calcium phosphate 


SWEET CREAM BISCUITS 


Omit the shortening in the foregoing 
recipe and substitute thin cream for the 
liquid. This recipe is often favored be- 
cause of its simplicity in mixing. Roll, 
cut, and bake as directed for baking 
powder biscuits. 


SOUR MILK BISCUITS 


This is a general favorite with South- 
ern women, and | do not blame them, 
for the texture and flavor is hard to 
beat. 


2 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of S. A. S.-phosphate baking powder 
or 

2 teaspoonfuls of tartrate 

baking powder 

34 teaspoonful of salt 

2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

34 to 1 cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 

lg teaspoonful of soda 


Follow the method given for baking 
powder biscuits, dissolving the soda in 
the sour milk or buttermilk. 


or calcium phosphate 


SOUR CREAM BISCUITS 

The recipe for sour milk biscuits may 
be used. Omit the shortening and for 
the liquid substitute 144 cupful of thick 
sour cream and 2% cupful of sour milk 
or buttermilk. Mix as directed in the 
other recipes. 

From years of habit we are wont to 
cut our biscuits into rounds (large and 
small) but one of our readers says that 
she cuts them into squares with a sharp 
knife. There is little dough left over to 
be reshaped and cut and surely it is a 
quick method that offers variety. 

In the Tasting-Test Kitchen we have 
grown very fond of biscuits which we 

call parkerhouse biscuits. Again we use 
any one of the given basic recipes but 
we add a beaten egg to the liquid. The 
liquid is slightly decreased because of 
the added moisture in the egg. The stiff 
batter is tossed onto a floured surface, 
kneaded ever so lightly, and rolled a bit 
thinner than for plain biscuits. It is cut 
into rather large biscuits, brushed light- 
ly with melted butter, and folded over 
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in pocketbook fashion. The biscuits are 
placed side by side in a greased pan and 
baked in a hot oven of 425 degrees for 
> to 25 minutes. This dough may also 
[ used in any way that you would use 
a biscuit dough. Its color is rich and 
appealing. 

My family’s favorite breakfast or 
coffee bread is this same recipe with the 
beaten egg added. Sometimes I add 2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar to the dry in- 
gredients. Instead of ‘rolling and cutting 
into biscuits, I spread it evenly in a 
greased pan measuring about 8 x 8 
inches and arrange cooked, sliced peach- 
es, apricots, or prunes over the top. | 
sprinkle generously with sugar and may- 
be a bit of cinnamon or, nutmeg, then 
dot with tiny bits of butter and bake 
in a hot oven. This is served warm 
with plenty of butter. 


SHORTCAKE 
This same batter may be used for 
delicious shortcakes. While hot, split, 


spread with butter and add a layer of 


fruit. Top with the remaining slice and 
garnish with fruit and whipped cream. 


APPLE ROLL 

Mix 1 cupful of sugar (either brown 
or white) with 34 cupful of water and 
boil to a thin sirup. Butter generously a 
deep square pan, measuring about 8 x 13 
inches. Pour in the sirup and let cool 
while preparing a biscuit dough. Roll 
about 4 inch in thickness, brush lightly 
with melted butter, and spread with 2 
cupfuls of chopped apples (quick-cook- 
ing variety). Roll up and cut into 1-inch 
slices. Place side by side in the sirup and 
bake in a hot oven of 425 degrees for 15 
minutes, then reduce the heat and bake 
minutes. Serve warm with warm 
cream to which a little sugar and cinna- 

mon has been added. 


BAKED FRUIT DUMPLINGS 

Prepare the sirup as directed in apple 
roll and also the basic biscuit recipe. 
Roll the dough to 14 inch in thickness. 
Cut into 4-inch squares with a knife. 
Place one-half of a cooked or raw peach, 
apple, or pear in the center of each 
square of dough, or its equivalent in 
cherries, berries, or plums. Sprinkle gen- 
erously with sugar and bits of butter. 
Press the edges together. Place side by 
side in a buttered pan and bake in a 
hot oven of 425 degrees for 15 minutes. 
Pour over the sirup and continue baking 
for 1§ minutes with the heat reduced to 
400 degrees. Serve warm with cream. 


CHICKEN PIE 

Cut a medium-sized fowl into pieces, 
cover with salted boiling water and 
cook until very tender. Cool slightly and 
remove the meat from the bone in large 
pieces, Thicken the broth (some milk or 
cream may be added) with a flour paste 
and add the meat. Some cooked celery 
or green pepper may be added or a com- 
bination of cooked ham and chicken. 

Pour the mixture into a deep baking 

an or dish and heat to boiling. Prepare 

i biscuit dough using any of the basic 
recipes. The crust made with a beaten 
egg added is particularly nice with fowl. 
Roll to % inch in thickness and to fit 
the top of the meat mixture. Carefully 
fit over the meat. It may be brushed 
with melted butter or milk to insure a 
nice brown. Place in a hot oven of 450 
to 47§ degrees and bake 20 to 25 min- 
utes. Serve hot. 
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| WANT TO BE FREE 


JO GET Ris 
- OF MY -~ FROM 


HEADAC.| INDIGESTION, 


Millions of people went on strike 


and they got what they wanted! 


Mutrons of people in revolt... millions. 


And with reason. Loss of sleep, nervous- 


ness, indigestion, and headaches can't be 
dismissed with a smile, or forgotten. No 
wonder these men and* women sought 
relief —tried one remedy after another 
—until they found the rea/ cause of their 
troubles! ... 

Perhaps it never occurred to you that 
caffein-containing drinks could be to 
blame in cases like these. But the people 
themselves tell us they are/ Letters from 
every part of the country reveal the fact 
that caffein-containing drinks are a fre- 
quent cause of “nerves” and sleeplessness 
—headaches and indigestion. Is this true, 
in your own case? You may say—no. But 
make this test and find out the truth! 

Give up beverages containing caffein 
and drink Postum instead, with your 
meals—for thirty days. At the end of 
that time, see how your nerves have 
steadied. See how much better you feel. 


Like the millions of other people who 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


have made the thirty-day test, you ll 
never want to go back to caffein-con- 
taining drinks! 

Postum contains no caffein. Made from 


roasted whole wheat and bran, this drink 





is entirely safe—and delicious. Try a cup 
plain. Or add cream and see the deep, rich 
color change to gold. Taste the w onderful 
flavor—mellow, satisfying. You'll want to 
keep on drinking Postum at every meal! 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks, too—only one-half cent 
a cup. Order from your grocer. Or mail 
the coupon for one week's supply —/free 
—as a start on your thirty-day test. Please 
indicate whether you w ish Instant Postum, 


made instantly in the cup, or Postum 


Cereal, the kind you boil. ©1031.¢. F. core 





POSTUM 


A product of General Foods Corporation 





GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week's supply of 


INSTANT POSTUM . 


. OO Cheek 


(prepared instantly in the cup which 
POSTUM CEREAL .... . DO you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 





Name senile ane —_ 








Street ——— 





ee 
Fill in completely—print name and address 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 


Limited, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 








See Advertising Index, page 81 
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Wards 
reaks all Records 
Lowest Stove Prices 


NEW STOVE BOOK SHOWS 


SE 

















































WORLD’S GREATEST VALUES 





Right now—today—send for this great new stove 
book which guarantees you the world’s greatest values 
in stoves, ranges, heaters and furnaces. 

Only Ward’s—the world’s largest stove store—offers such beauty 
of design, such economy of operation, and such quality of materials 
and skilled workmanship at prices so unbelievably low. Every offer 
and every statement in this great new stove book is backed by a 
reputation of 59 years and an unchallenged record for giving the 
American people positively unequalled values. 

And now we break our own record in the values we offer in this 
new stove book. We have kept quality up to the highest standard 
but we have pounded prices down to bed-rock. Don’t miss the oppor- 
tunity to save money. Send for your free copy of this new book 
with its amazing bargains. 


Ranges $28.00 up 250 Styles and Sizes 


Imagine the added pleasure of preparing New styles! New colors! New models! New features! New fin- 
meals on this exquisite green and ivory ishes! AND NEW LOW PRICES! Every page of this colorful big 
porcelain enameled triple-economyrange. new money-saving stove book holds anew surprise for you. Send for 
it. Read it. Study the many new and unusual offerings. Then com- 
pare the amazing prices that Ward's tremendous stove sales make 
possible, with the terms and prices at any otherstore you know—bar 
none, And remember: back of every item isWard’s famous guarantee 
of satisfaction or your money bac 

























Buy on Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s easy pay- 
ment plan, Only a few 
cents a day pays forany 
\ of thesemodern ranges 
\\ or heaters ora furnace. 


This Book is FREE 
This big stove book will an- 
swer your heating or cooking 
problems, It shows in actual 
colors the many beautiful new 
enameled finishes that make the 
new kitchens sodelightful. It de- 
scribes the most complete line of 
household heaters in America, It 
illustrates exactly the size and 
Furnaces $45.75 up type of furnace to economically 
—and as an added saving, Ward’sown keep your home comfortable all 
experts show you free of charge just winter long. And it proves how 
how easily you can install any Windsor Ward’s can save you many dol- 
furnace, Sold on TWO-YEAR TRIAL. lars on any model you may select. 
Write for Ward’s Big Stove 





Write Dept. 44 at ournearesthouse Book—today—it’s free. H rs $22.50 up 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. pisses stenet tc 
° furniture piece are built into this 

Chicago Baltimore Kansas City Denver St.Paul Albany six-room circulating heater, 


Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 








Pays Agents to $42 DAILY 


Savasole—‘“‘Plastic Leather’’— 
Spread it on soles in a few min- 
utes with old knife. Dries hard 
and smooth over night. Write to- 
day for Free Sample. Rebuilds 
worn heels, rubbers, and over 
2000 other articles. 


m= FREE SAMPLE 






DON’T SEND NY! 














for Free Sample and money making 
‘or ple and money making 
Women! Here’s the way to save money on household faction records of men and women earning 
needs and clothing for hole fami send mteed up to $42.00 daily. Everybody a 
your name and addrese—no mice oe mail Write now for prospect? Men, women, especially 
you this advertised bargain. Remnant bundle con- territory and children. Without experience — in 
Pangaea, areal ealae erine,soch ao chambraye.| | | Wireseres like Lewis of Kansas.” He ‘made 
ng’ Ss, es, voiles, es, le will make yo wis 0 ans 
& in 2 to 56-yard lengths. With on) a a big nena “$30.10 his bs Now he 
receive four 100-yard spools of white cotton sewing orders in 1000 iots. housands 
ene and 100 pacereas Soe golden-eye steel needles. are cleaning up with this amazing specialty. 
‘ay postman -98 on delivery. We pay all . 
Money back te not satisfied. orvE BY NO. : Y-581 Rae He hap ag ee Oo 
WALTER FIELD CO. _ Dept. 1452, CHICAGO tied il sth 
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Helps for Homemakers 
[ Continued from page 20 | 


changes in the atmospheric humidity. 
An experiment was undertaken by Miss 
Dorothy Shank in the research kitchen 
of a Cleveland range manufacturer, last- 
ing thru a period of over a year. This 
period was selected because it would 
give an opportunity for making tests on 
days when the relative humidity would 
be well above or below the average. 

For these tests a standardized sun 
shine cake recipe was used in stoves of 
three different types. In standardizing 
the recipe, the best method for mixing 
sunshine cake was determined. It was 
found that the best results were obtained 
when about one-third of the beaten egg 
whites, to which the cream of tartar and 
salt and sugar had been added, were 
added to the beaten egg yolks before 
folding in the flour. When these were 
thoroly blended by folding together, the 
remaining. egg whites were added and 
the flour was folded in last. 

As a result of the test there seemed to 
be more difference, which was very 
minor, in cakes baked in the different 
stoves than in those baked on days 
when the humidity varied from either 
very high or very low. This has led to 
believe that in the average home there 
are more variations in mixing and in 
amounts and brands of material meas 
ured than in the effect of humidities. 


Don’t Peel the Carrots 


Peeling carrots is now passé since 
experiments at Iowa State College have 
shown that the most of the vitamin B is 
in the skin. The carrot is made up of 
three distinct portions, the xylem, the 
cortex, and the periderm. The xylem is 
the central portion of the root and is 
usually light in color. The cortex is the 
darker colored, more dense portion sur- 
rounding the xylem, and the periderm is 
the skin. Equal portions of these three 
parts of the carrot were fed to groups of 
white rats to determine the distribution 
of the vitamin B in the carrot. It was 
found that the cortex contained more 
vitamin B than did the xylem, and the 
periderm much more than the cortex. 


Ultra-violet Again 


The newest means of preserving food 
is to sterilize it with ultra-violet rays. 
After the light rays have killed all of the 
bacteria present, the food so treated must 
be put in air-tight sterile containers. 
Irradiating the food in this manner not 
only serves to preserve it, but also pro 
duces a significant amount of the sun- 
shine vitamin. 


Canned Grapefruit 
Vitamins 


At last the question of the vitamin C 
content of canned grapefruit has been 
solved by McLeod and Booher at Co- 
lumbia University. It was found that 
grapefruit when canned was almost as 
rich in vitamin C as the fresh fruit. We 
have long suspected that this would be 
true because of the acidity of the fruit, 
but it is reassuring to know for sure that 
we are not being cheated of our vitamin 
C when eating the canned fruit. 
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Your Hair Gives 


You Away 


Dip you ever stop to think what a 
telltale a person’s hair is? One look at it 
and you can get a general idea of a per- 
son’s health—of her physical vitality. 
You can tell a lot about her personal 
habits, how dainty and fastidious she is. 
You can even tell a great deal about her 
character: whether she is dependable 
and well balanced; whether she has good 
taste. Oh, there are so many things a 
person’s hair tells! 

So, get busy and do not let your hair 
tell tales on you! - 

First, you must devote a few minutes 
every day to a thoro brushing with a 
scrupulously clean brush. Wash your 
comb and brush often in warm water 
and soapsuds to which a little ammonia 
has been added. Dry them in the sun- 


shine. Every once in a while it is well to | 


sterilize them by soaking in a solution 
of a teaspoonful of formalin to a pint of 
water. This solution will harm nothing 
that water will not injure. 

Brushing your hair serves not only as 
a massage to make it glossy and healthy 
but it serves as a cleaner as well. Brush 
your hair good, then wipe your brush 
with a towel. You had no idea so much 
dirt would show up on the towel, did you? 


Now for the shampoo. There is some 
question among women as to how often 
they should shampoo their hair. Some- 
times women say that too frequent 
washing makes their hair oily; others 
with dry hair claim that it makes their 
hair too brittle. 

The fact is, your hair should have a 
good shampoo whenever it needs it. And 
if you give it a good shampoo, you need 
not worry about its becoming too oily or 
too dry. Every two weeks is considered 
about right for shampoos, but once a 
week is not too often if it seems to need 
it that frequently. 

Use soft water for the shampoo. Do 
not rub the cake of soap directly onto 
your hair, but make a jelly of it by 
shaving a half cake of soap into a pint of 
boiling water and stirring until dis- 
solved. 

Wet the scalp and hair well. Apply the 
soap, and work up a good lather. Rub 
your scalp good and hard with your 
fingertips. Rinse. Then start all over 
again, lathering your scalp and hair and 
rubbing well. 

Rinsing is very important. Rinse 
first in warm water, then a little cooler 
water, and so on until the final rinse 
water is cold. Some people like to add a 
little vinegar or the juice of a lemon to 
the final rinse water. 

Dry outdoors if possible. Rub your 
scalp and hair with a turkish towel, con- 
tinuing the massage with your finger- 
tips until your hair is dry. 

Are you bothered with dandruff, or is 
your hair coming out by the handfuls? 
[ have a good home remedy about which 
I will be glad to tell you. Just write Mary 
Joan in care of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines. Be sure to inclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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Have you heard_about 


@ “| never saw clothes 
wash so white and 
clean.” 








AMAZING SOAP 


—SPEEDS washing, saves work, costs less! 


@50% MORE SUDS— quicker, richer, longer- 
lasting suds— that’s why OXYDOL saves washday 
labor, makes dishwashing easier! 


Oxydol washes everything brighter, cleaner, 
and sweeter-smelling. 


@ Every woman who has slaved over the 
wash-tub or the dishpan knows that suds are 
the secret of successful washing. 


So Procter & Gamble, the greatest soap- 
makers in the world, have now perfected a The minute you put dirty clothes and greasy 
soap discovery, almost magical in its sudsing dishes into even soft water you harden that 
power. water. 

This soap sensation is Oxydol, a real Oxydol makes all water soft—in even the 
blessing to the woman who is seeking an stubbornest hard water it gives 50% more rich 
easier way to do the hardest job in house- live suds! 
keeping. . 

Oxydol is supercharged (with pure rich Wonderful for dishes 
soap) for 50% more suds than other soaps Ser dies Coie a i nail 
in granulated form—livelier suds that out- co eee Oe eee ee ee 

it’s so easy on your hands that you'll know it’s 
perfectly suited for even your most delicate 


wash and outlast all others! 

Richer suds do the dirty work things. ; 

Ask your grocer today for Oxydol—in the 
big-sized orange and blue package. The Procter 
and Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Softens hard water 


Richer suds are the simple reason why 
Oxydol saves your strength and speeds your 
work. 

Weak old-type suds can’t get things really 
clean— you know that— because they quick- 
ly fizzle away to watery thinness. 

When you buy soap, remember, it’s suds 
you're really buying. 

If the suds fall the dirt falls back also— 


but Oxydol suds stand up and stay on the 
job! it makes hard water 


Soaks clothes whiter 


Oxydol’s richer fluffier suds soak clothes 
white—without back-tiring rubbing because 
they keep up and keep working—until the 
last particle of dirt is routed. 


AYDOL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPLETE HOUSEHOLD SOAP 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF IVORY SOAP 

















GUARANTEE 


If you do not find that 
Oxydol makes more 
and richer suds— 
that it soaks clothes 
gleaming white—that 


soft and works better 
in any water—just 
turn the package 
back to the store 
where you bought it 
and your money will 
be returned. 





See Advertising Index, page 81 
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This Haag 75 represents all that 
its makers have learned in near- 
ly a quarter century of fine 
washer building. It is a “‘life- 
time” washer. Its scientifically- 
designed safety agitator assures 
immaculatecleanliness to badly 
soiled work clothes, sheets and 
heavy pieces, in from 4 to 6 
minutes operation. Dainty gar- 
ments are safe from harm. Soft 
rubber (balloon type) rolls in 
the all-metal 
wringer are easy 
on buttons. See 
your dealer to- 
day—and mail 
the coupon be- 
low for anew and 
interesting 
booklet. 


411 models available with 
44 H.P. General Electric 
Motor 
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HAAG BROTHERS CO. 

317 W. Washington St., Peoria, IIL. 
I would like a copy of your free booklet “The 
Haag Home Laundry.” 


Name. -- ‘ aleuaed 
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Little Folks 


The Magic Clod 


(Jack and Jean Learn More Magic) 


Jean was pulling weeds in the pansy 
bed and wishing something magic would 
happen. Suddenly a little gray clod be- 
side her jumped right up in the air and 
under a purple pansy nearby. Jean 
blinked and rubbed her eyes. Surely 
clods didn’t hop about that way. Then 
she caught her breath. 

“Tt’s magic!” she whispered. 

She lifted the purple pansy aside and 
there was the clod. 


A Corner for the 


as they took down the “TO” encyclo 
pedia they solemnly said: 


“‘Abra-ca-dab-ra, 
One, two, three, 
Magic, magic, 
Come to me.” 


Jack and Jean were much surprised t 
learn that Mr. Toad had once been a 
tadpole and that he had hatched from a 
long jellylike string of Mother Toad 
eggs. 

When Jean read that Mr. Toad’s 
tongue was fastened to the front edge 
of his lower jaw 
and that it was 





Suddenly it jumped 
again. This time 
Jean was looking 
sharp and she saw 
legs under the clod. 
Then she knew the 
magic clod was a 
toad. How she 
laughed! But the 
magic clod just sat 
and blinked. 

‘““Why,’’ said 
Jean, “I thought 
toads were ugly; 
but that is because 
I never noticed 
their eyes of gold 
before.” 

““Jack, come 
quick!” she called. 
“ Here’s a jumping 
clod. It’s magic!” 

Jack wasn’t sur- 
prised at anything 
since he had been 
learning nature 
magic, but he could 
not believe that a 
clod really jumped. 

Jean gently tick- 
led Mr. Toad with 
a grass blade and 


eves, 


wig 








PRISCILLA PRUDENCE 
PIGGY-W1IG 


Priscilla Prudence Piggy-wig 
Is shedding bitter tears! 

She says the sun most blinds her 
How can we help, my dears? 

I know! (It should be just the thing, 
And quite a nice surprise) 

Let’s send our friend Miss Piggy- 
Dark glasses for her eyes! 

—Jesse Dobson Alt. 


covered with a 
sticky substance, 
she said, ““No won 
der the fly disap 
peared so quickly.” 

“Even tho he 
does most of his 
eating at night, | 
suppose Mr. Toad 
likes to look like a 
clod of earth. In 
sects will come 
very close and 
never guess the 
are on his dinnet 
table,” said Jack. 

‘*Looking like 
one’s surround 
ings,” said Jean, 
reading on, “‘is 
called protective 
coloration. It helps, 
too, to keep Mr. 
Toad’s enemies, 
like snakes, birds 
of prey, and dogs 
from seeing him.” 

“What a good 
to drink! He 
just sits in a pud- 
dle of water or on 





way 








he jumped right 
over Jack’s shoe. 
“Wh-what?” said Jack. “Is it really 
a clod of earth?”’ 
He knelt to see, and of course discov- 
ered the magic secret. A busy, buzzy 


fly came along and sat down in front of 


Mr. Toad. Suddenly the fly was gone. 

“Where did it go?” said Jack. “ Did 
Mr. Toad catch it?” 

“I didn’t see him. If he caught it, he 
was too quick for me,” said Jean. 

“Too quick for the fly, too, | guess,” 
laughed Jack, for Mr. Toad was winking 
his golden eyes from the bottom up and 
rubbing his pigeon-toed little hands over 
his tummy. 

Along came a tiny green bug. It 
walked very near as tho Mr. Toad were 
just a big lump of earth. Flip-flap! 
oh, much quicker—than you 
can say it, Mr. Toad’s tongue flipped 
back and—the tiny green bug was gone. 

By and by Mr. Toad hopped away 
looking for all the world like a jumping 
clod with two golden jewels caught in its 
bumpy surface. 

“Let’s look up the jumping clod in the 
Book of Magic,” said Jack. 

Away they raced to the bookcase, and 


—t a damp spot and 

soaks up moisture 
thru his skin, just like a blotter soaks 
up ink.” 

“The Magic Book says we won’t get 
warts by touching a toad,” said Jean. 
“And toads aren’t slimy. They feel cold 
because they’re cold-blooded. And they 
don’t rain down. They rain up—out of 
ponds when they get over being tad 
poles.” 

“Listen,” said “The toad’s 
warts are glands. They secrete a white, 
sticky fluid that stings a dog’s mouth.” 

“And here it says it is all right to 
touch him if we wash our hands after 
ward. And, oh,” giggled Jean, “he likes 
to have his back scratched.” 

“Then let’s go scratch it,”” said Jack 
—Elizabeth Wherry, Iowa. 


Jack. 





JAPANESE DOLL 
I have a doll from old Japan, 
With flowers on her dress. 
She has a pretty painted fan. 
They always do, I guess. 
—Helen Mann. 
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Inside-Outside 
Windows 


W inpows are frames that make 
living pictures,” a woman said, not 
long ago. “Pictures that have two 
sides! Do you ever think of the scene 
which your windows show from the out- 
side, when they are being looked into, as 
well as the picture they make when 
you're inside, looking out?” 

Curtains can create a harmonious en- 
semble for the outside of the house. 
[here’s a tidy trimness about the cot- 
tage at whose windows rufHed curtains, 
tied back at the same height, show at 
every window. Shades, drawn evenly at 
the same length, are also a feature of 
neatness. 

It is not always desirable to have the 
same kind of curtains in every room. A 
general harmony can be achieved with- 
ut doing this. If your home is the 
ruffled-Swiss-curtain type, but you want 
individuality in separate rooms, the 
similar curtains can be given draperies 
yf different designs and colors. These 
will not show from the outside, yet the 
ensemble effect will be the same. 

One of my friends has a home which is 
dignified and staidly formal as to ex- 
terior. The friend herself has a ruffled- 


curtain and warmly informal sort of 


soul. She is happiest in cozy surround- 
ings. Tho she wanted her curtains to be 
in keeping with the outer dignity of her 
10me, she couldn’t put down the ruffled- 
curtain impulse for the interior. So she 
solved the problem cleverly. 


A 

STRAIGHT glass curtains of creamy 
scrim were hung at the long living-room 
windows, and at the big windows in the 
master’s bedroom, above. The big house 
thus maintained its formal front. But 
inside, in the living-room, ruffled voile 
drapes and valances in an enchanting 
shade of blue-green were hung over the 
straight curtains. In the bedroom the 
ruffed draperies were a woodsy, copper 
tone which blended with the walnut and 
deep wine-tinted fabrics of the com- 

fortably upholstered furniture. 
Windows bring out-of-doors into a 
room. Care should be taken not to over- 
curtain them or the effect will be spoiled. 
There’s special delight in a window with 
a gardened interest. Hollyhocks that 
nod their delicate bonnets toward the 
kitchen window, a bedroom window 
where lilac fragrance blows in on rain- 
wet spring evenings, a library window 
where bare winter branches tap in 
friendly call, windows where indoor 
‘lossoms brighten winter sills—these 
are windows which attach themselves to 
nemory, which bring romance to every 
lay! * 
So long as we keep in mind that our 
vindows are pictures set into the walls 
f home, viewed both from roadside and 
trom fireside, we will be inclined to give 
them the right curtain touch to make 
r frames charming.—J. C. P., Kan- 





“Good gosh!” exclaimed the stran- 
r, who had dropped into the police 
Jurt to pass away half an hour, “‘they’ve 
1ught a pretty tough-looking lot this 
orning, haven’t they?” 

“You’re looking at the wrong lot,” 
id a man. “Those aren’t the prisoners. 
hey’re the lawyers!” 





dry out. 
keep fresh for days 


HAT old slogan, “‘Beat the batter 
not entirely true. You can beat it till 
and your cake will still 
be full of “air holes” . . . if you’ve used 
a cheap, ordinary baking powder. 





These pictures tell you why. They are 
part of a strip of movies—through a mi- 


croscope . . . the first photographs ever 





Made with cheap, ordinary baking powder 


Batter during baking Finished cake 


Big bubbles in above cake batter, made with cheap 
baking powder, caused ‘‘air holes"’ in finished cake. 


RGYAL Baxixnc Powper 


Discovered!. 


“Air Holes” 


Movies show why some cakes 
. why RoyYAu cakes 


well if you want a perfect cake,” is 





Dept. 137,691 Washington Street 





the cause of 


in cakes 





Made with ROYAL Baking Powder 





‘ ts 1 Ps ve 3 
Finished cake 
Tiny bubbles in above batter, made with Royal, 
produced a fine, even grain in finished cake. 


Batter during baking 





taken of cakes actually baking in the oven. 

First, look at picture No. 1. See the huge, 
puffy bubbles in the cake batter made with 
cheap, ordinary baking powder. They caused 
those large “air holes” in picture No. 2. 

Now — look at picture No. 3. It shows 
Royal cake batter after 5 minutes in the oven. 
Tiny bubbles of uniform size are gradually 
building up the fine, even-textured cake you 
see in picture No. 4. 

Do you wonder that women who are proud- 
est of their skill in baking always use Royal 
Baking Powder? 

Royal is not expensive. Enough for a big 
layer cake costs only 2 cents. 


FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the coupon for your free copy 
of the famous Royal Cook Book 


Product of Standard Brands Tiieorporated 
New York City, N.Y 

















f Please send my free copy of Biicamose Royal Cook Book: 
™ Name. — 
Address 
City. State 
es : Ip Canada: Standard Brapds Limited, Dominion Square Building, Montreal, P. Q@ 
Copyright, 1931, by Standard Brands I rporated 





See Advertising Index, page 81 
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TEETHING PAINS 


wiTHIN 1 MINUTE 


If you want your baby to be happy and 
contented all thru the teething period, 
try this simple, harmless way that re- 
lieves teething pains within 1 minute. 
Just rub Dr. Hand's Teething Lotion 
on the little sore, inflamed gums and 
watch how quickly baby quiets down 
or breaks into happy smiles. 

Dr. Hand's Teething Lotion has been 
used by thousands of mothers for over 
40 years. No narcotics or harmful 
drugs. Begin the treatment at the first 
sign of teething and save baby needless 
pain and fretfulness. Approved by doc- 
tors and is superior to unsanitary teeth- 
ing rings that may spoil baby’s mouth 
and cause crooked teeth. Buy Dr.Hand's 
Teething Lotion from your druggist. 


DR. HAND’S 


eething Lotion 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
Free Trial Bottle 
Hand Medicine Co., 115 No. 5th St., Dept. C, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send sample of Dr. Hand’s Teething 
Lotion. 
Druggist’s Name ee 
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WOMEN’S STORM BOOTS and OXFORDS at 
an amazing saving! Storm boots are rubberized 
tweed jersey, with rubber sole and heel; height 
11 inches. Tan, or gray. Cut-out oxfords have rub- 
ber-cushioned Cuban heel; leather sole. Choice of 
black chrome patent ieather, or black Vici kid. 
Sizes: 24% to 6 only. Widths D to EE. 

_. DELIVERY FREE! Just send us your name and 
address, and we’ll mail the pair of storm boots and 
shoes to you at once. When postman delivers them 
pay him $1.98. We pay all gostage. Money back i: 
not satisfied! Order by No. 15. 


WALTER FIELD CO. D-1452, CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Successful Farming 
Services 


For entertainment, handcraft, 
recipes, and other home- 
making helps 


No. S-E-3, Colonial Playlet (4 cents) 

No. S-E-11, Program Pointers (2 cents) 

No. S-E-12, Harvest Haunts (2 cents) 

No. S-E-15, Appreciation of Outdoor 
World (2 cents) 

No. S-E-17, Vacation Trails for the Stay- 
at-Homes (2 cents) 

No. S-E-19, Summertime Reading and 
Autumn Club Study (2 cents) 

No. S-E-20, Wedding Anniversary En- 
tertainment (2 cents) 
E-18, The English Garden Party 


iwO. 
(2 cents) 

No. S-E-22, Parliamentary Pointers (2 
cents) 

No. S-F-5, Time Table for Canning 


Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents) 

Favorite Recipes From the Canned Meat 
Contest (10 cents) 

Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 cents) 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents) 

The Farmhouse Keeps Pace (10 cents) 

Folk Dances and How to Do Them (15 
cents) 

Furnishing the Farm Home (15 cents) 

The Farmstead Landscaped (20 cents) 

New Barns From Old Ones (10 cents) 

Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents) 

The Poultry Flock (10 cents) 

Our Babies (30 cents) 

The Growing Child (30 cents) 

Health Programs for Rural Groups (2 
cents) 

Meal Planning Chart (2 cents) 

Successful Salads (15 cents) 

We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents 

Yesterday’s Quilts in Homes of Today 
(15 cents) 

No. 105, Fairy Flower Hooked Rug Pat- 
tern (20 cents 

No. 102, Round Hooked Rug Pattern (18 


cents) 


No. 103, Oval Hooked Rug Pattern (18 
cents) 

No. 101, Doormat Hooked Rug Pattern 
(15 cents) 

No. 122, Right Angles Quilting Pattern 


(20 cents) 
o. 127, Petal and Leaf Quilting Pattern 

(20 cents 

No. 130, Snowflakes Quilting Pattern (20 
cents) 

No. 132, Five-Inch Border Quilting Pat- 
tern (20 cents) 

No. 124, Whirligig, Snow Crystal, and 
Oakleaf Quilting Pattern (20 cents) 
No. 119, Squares Quilting Pattern (20 
cents) 

No. 117, Fan Borders Quilting Pattern 
(20 cents) 

No. 111, Roseleaf Quilting Pattern (20 


cents) 
Quilting 


No. 114, 
cents) 

No. 108, Star and Circle Quilting Pattern 
(20 cents) 

No. 106, Big Feather 
Pattern (20 cents) 

Design for Fairy Flower Pillow (2 cents) 

Design for Cactus Pillow (2 cents) 

4-H Sampler Design (2 cents) 

Coverlet Pattern No. 1 (2 cents) 

Coverlet Pattern No. 2 (2 cents) 

No.S-R-1, Fun for Clubs in Camp, Rural 
Recreations leaflet No. 1 (2 cents) 

No. S-R-2, At the World’s Crossroads, 
Rural Recreations leaflet No. 2 (2 cents) 

No. R-S-3, The First Fall Club Programs, 
Rural Recreations leaflet No. 3 (2 cents) 


Tyrrell Pattern (20 


Border Quilting 


RITE to Dept. 9010, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa, when ordering 
any of the above service material. 

All inquiries relating to any of our features, 
such as bome furnishings, foods, bealtb, 
kitchen equipment, or poultry raising, will 
receive prompt aitention. 











Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands 


| Continued from page 12] 


water of the Nile from El-Hun and drain 
it sO as to give you a new province and 
an additional source of revenue.” 

No sooner had they finished speaking 
when the king assented. He had never 
imposed a task on Joseph that had fot 
been disposed of to his entire satisfac- 
tion. It had always seemed to him 
that Jospeh had supernatural powers. 

Joseph was called into the king’s 





























“Weep 3 


no more, my ladies!” 


Imagine ...singing while soldering! As 
though it werethe simplest job in the world. 

And that’s the point... soldering is easy 
... if you use Kester Metal Mender! Kester’s 
flux is inside the solder .. . flows to the job 
when you apply heat ... and assures perfect 
results every time! You can mend your pots 
and pans with it, make fancy parr ard or 
lamp shade frames, and repair the lighter 
farm equipment. 

Use Kester from now on .. . because it 
saves time and bother, and does far better 
work. The handy Metal Mender Can is sold 
at good stores in your community. Kester 
Solder Company, 4201-11 Wrightwood 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Incorporated 1899. 

FREE! Write for your working sample 


KESTER 


METAL MENDER 








ARMAND 
BOUQUET 


It’s the incomparable face 


powder .. . used every year by 
more and more women. Just see 
the freshness it gives your skin! 
Send today for 

FREE SAMPLE 


2 0444454555454 5455545 
ARMAND, Des Moines, Iowa 

Please send me your dainty sample of 
Armand Bouquet, incomparable face powder. 
Name ___ 


SF 10-31 


Address 





In Canada, ieatedh Led. St. Thomas, Ont. 
























presence at once and according to an 
old record the king said: “You know 
how dearly I love my daughter. The 
time has arrived when I ought to carve 
an estate for her out of the crown lands, 
and give her a separate establishment, 
of which she would be the mistress. I 
have, however, no territory available 
for this except the submerged land of 
El-Hun. It is in many respects favorably 
situated. It is a convenient distance from 
my capital. It is surrounded by desert. 
My daughter will thus be independent 
and protected.” 

The prime minister never hesitated 
a moment and replied that the king was 
correct in all that he had said and that 
his suggestion was wise and would be 
carried out to the letter. He then asked 
the king’s desire as to when this work 
should begin. When the king replied, 
“The sooner the better,” Joseph never 
lost a moment. 

An army of laborers was collected and 
was on its way up the Nile to the nearest 
point to El-Hun in a very short time. 
The time happened to be when the Nile 
was at the lowest point. Three canals 
were dug. A great army of laborers cut 
down all the bushes and tamarisks in all 
the marsh and removed them from the 
land so that the entire basin down to a 
lake in the bottom was cleared. 


Tus province is west of the River 
Nile. The first canal tapped the Nile 
far above and thus brought the fresh 
water toward the basin. The second 
canal was really an extension of the first 
and took the water around to the entire 
west side of the basin. The third canal 
was almost direct to the Nile, or east of 
the marsh. By means of irrigation fresh 
water was thus brought practically 
around the basin and down to the lake 
in the bottom of the basin. 

As the Nile began to rise multiplied 
thousands of laborers were on the job. 
Everything worked to an exact nicety. 
The soil was very rich. Seed was sowed 
and planted and soon the marsh was 

ne of the sights of Egypt—a veritable 
garden bed. 

When all was ready the king and all 
his court were invited to visit El-Hun 
and accept the newly acquired territory. 
When the royal company reached the 
spot their enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
\ll differences were forgotten. Accord- 
ing to the old records the king and his 
courtiers united in saying, “We do not 
know which to admire: the draining of 
the marsh and the destruction of the 
noxious plants, or the conversion of its 
surface into fertile land and well-watered 
fields.” 

As all were admiring the marvelous 
transformation, the king said to Joseph, 
“ How long did it take you to bring this 
listrict into the excellent state in which 
[ find it?” When Joseph reyilied, “Sev- 
enty days,” the king turned to his cour- 
tiers and said, “This would have been 
i great task for a thousand days.” 
rom that moment to this, the name 
.|-Hun, or the marsh, was dropped and 
he name El-Fayum, the land of a thou- 

ind days, has been applied to the 
province. 

_Itis not surprising that many who have 
visited the Fayum and written about it 
ive not even mentioned Joseph’s name. 
However, the big canal, some call it a 
river, that brings the water from the 
south, is called Bahr el Youssuf—the 
River of Joseph—to this day. 

















AFTER JIM GETS 
THROUGH FUSSING 
AROUND THE TRACTOR 
HIS CLOTHES ARE 










JUST LET HIS 
SHIRTS AND OVERALLS 
SOAK AWHILE (N, 
RINSO SUDS -THEY LL 
COME OUT LIKE NEW 














































LL HAVE TO SCRUB 
THE LIFE OUT OF 

THEM — SEE HOW 
BLACK THEY ARE 












OH, NO — DON'T SCRUB. 
RINSO SOAKS OUT THE DIRT 
AND GETS THE GRIMIEST 
CLOTHES SWEET AND CLEAN 
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Farm women are too 
smart to scrub 


they get whiter 


HERE'S really no such thing as “Blue 

Monday” any more. Who stays in the 
kitchen for hours ... scrubbing, boiling, 
struggling to get clothes white and clean... 
when there’s a soap like Rinso to do the 
work? Why, with Rinso about all you need 
to do is soak and rinse for the whitest wash 
you ever saw! 

“I never got the clothes as white as I do 
now, without scrubbing! And Rinso saves 
boiling,too,” writes Mrs. Valetta E. Richard- 
son of Acushnet, Mass. “‘Rinso saves the 
clothes— saves my strength — spares my 
hands!” says Mrs. F. S. Grawe of Burnside, 
Iowa. 

Thousands have written to tell us how 
wonderful Rinso is for tub washing —for 
dishes —for cleaning milk cans, separators, 





washes eas//y / 


strainers. Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice 
as much suds as lightweight, puffed- up 
soaps, even in hardest water. No softener 
needed. So economical! 


Great in washing machines 


The makers of 40 famous washers recom- 
mend Rinso. Use it wherever the work 
calls for real work-saving, lasting suds 
that remain thick, creamy, active. 

If you don’t use Rinso, send your name 
and address and we will send you FREE a 
full-sized package. Write to Lever Brochers 
Co., Dept. F-1310, Cambridge, Mass. 











Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan 
a ea Be RAR AE 











most women 
buy the large 
package 





See Advertising Index, page 81 
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Don’t Miss This Amazing Offer! 
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You Can Make This COOK BOOK 


YOURS! 


Ni YW, at last, YOU can have a Cook 
Book which answers all the special prob- 
lems of homemaking on the farm. Cook 
Books have been written and sold and 
used for years, but this is the first lifetime 
Cook Book designed especially for the 
farm woman. 


Imagine any ordinary cook book with 
chapters on the “Selection of Farm Food,” 
on “Quantity Cooking,” on “Standards in 
Cooked Foods” (which tells you just how 
your food products are judged at fairs) 
on “Etiquette” on 4-H Club Cooking, be- 
sides more than a thousand delicious tested 
and-tasted recipes and menus! Best of all, 
because it is loose-leaf with extra blank 
pages, you can add all your old favorite 
recipes to this Cook Book, and new ones 


as time goes along. 


It is no exaggeration to say that you 
would pay at least three or four dollars 


Read How ...... 


for a Cook Book like this (if you could 
find one!) in a book store. But—here’s the 
amazing part of it—you can get your copy 
of “Our Successful Farming Cook Book” 
for very little effort or expense! In fact, 
by simply calling up one or two of your 
neighbors this afternoon, you can get it 
without charge. 


In the interests of better farm home- 
making, Successful Farming is making 
you two exceptionally liberal offers: You 
can buy your copy of the Cook Book for 
just $1, plus 25 cents for handling and 
mailing, $1.25 in all. Or, if you send us 
just two 5-year subscriptions to Success- 
ful Farming at $1 each—$2 in all—we'll 
send you your copy of this wonderful 
Cook Book without charge. Think of it! 
One of these subscriptions may be your 
own, and you can easily get the other from 
your next-door neighbor ! 








TABBED — Like 
a Cabinet File 


BLANK PAGES for New 


Recip 
be Filed and Indexed — LIES FLAT 





es to SPONGEABLE COVER 
Easy to Keep Clean 





SEND FOR YOUR COOK BOOK TODAY 





Dept. 9910 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Des Moines, lowa 


(Check offer preferred) 


[— Lenclose $1, plus 25 cents for packing and mailing costs, for my copy of the Successful Farming 


L_} Cook Book ($1.25 in all). 


f[— I enclose $2 for two 5-year subscriptions to Successful Farming. (A 5-year subscription to 


L_} Successful Farming costs $1). 


In return, please send me my copy of the Cook Book postpaid at once. 


Name. eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
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SuccessFuL Farminc, October, 1931 








Our Yellowstone 
Tour 


OnE of our party handed me this 
statement he had written, after he cam« 
out of the Park: “‘ Yellowstone Park, a 
picture painted by God, framed by man, 
deeded to Uncle Sam, willed to his 
children; your park and my park.”’- 
Uriah Bertsch. I quote his statement 
because it shows the magnitude of the 
task I have to satisfactorily describe 
what we saw. 

The pictures you have seen of Yellow 
stone are very poor representatives ot 
the scenes themselves. No one can pic 
ture with colors or words the exquisit« 
tints of the pools, the terraces, or the 
canyon. No one can fully describe the 
feelings that come over one as nature 
sends forth a torrent of spouting water, 
or plup, plups the boiling mud, or sends 
a roaring waterfall down a canyon ot 
beautifully colored walls. You are too 
spellbound to speak, too awed to be ir- 
reverent, too bewildered by the immen 
sity of this wonderland to know which 
way to turn. 

The opinion of the party was that no 
one can describe Yellowstone Park. It 
has to be seen. But I will attempt to 
whet your appetites for a trip sometime 
to this wonderland. 

We took the proper course—entering 
at the west gate after a day’s bus ride 
down the Gallatin River Valley and the 
Madison River Canyon with a night’s 
stop at Old Faithful geyser lodges. This 
is the region of colorful hot springs, mud 
basins, and numerous geysers. Old 
Faithful performed with spectacular 
regularity, and at night was illuminated 
during each eruption. 


Our party spent each night in the 
cabin lodges. Meals were eaten in the 
log dining-rooms which add so much to 
the charm of an outing. The girls and 
men who do the work at these camps 
are all college folks, with special talent 
to entertain 1n one way or another. Their 
singing and their evening shows were 
greatly enjoyed. At every lodge cabir 
we found all the comforts of a good 
home—bed, plenty of wool blankets, 
running water at hand, and a little stove 
to warm the room when needed. 

At each camp was a bear feeding 
ground which created considerable in 
terest. But the bears were in evidence all 
around the various camps and along 
the highways. I am sure I must have 
seen between 75 and 100 bears of all 
sizes and the three kinds in the park. 

Our next stop was at Yellowstone 
Lake lodges. Those who took the trij 
will recall the lake ride, the fish hatch 
ery, the bears, or the girls singing under 
the driveway porch. Then we went on to 
Grand Canyon, where we stood in won 
der at t'xe beauty of it, saw the eagle’s 
nest, and those great aviators gliding s 
gracefully below us. But we sped on t 
Mammoth Hot Springs lodges for the 
night, after a thrilling ride in the rain up 
to the top of Mount Washburn. The 
busses went slowly and safely to the very 
top where flakes of icy snow fell as we 
huddled together in the stone house on 
top. We sang away our fears, and have a 
memory that will be one of our choice 
tales of adventure. 

The Mammoth Hot Springs form 
great terraces of beautiful colors. In this 
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land of the buffalo and grizzly we had a 
wonderful experience. 

The next day we rode back to Grand 
Canyon where we had a special guide to 


conduct us down the trail to the foot of 


the lower falls—a 700-foot descent down 
stairs and a zigzag footpath where the 
roaring waters fell in a foamy spray. 

There was another path to the head of 
the falls which some of us took as the 
sun set in the canyon, while others went 
to see the bears fed, or to hear a ranger 
describe the canyon geology. 

That night at Grand Canyon, with 
the roaring waters of the upper falls only 
a few feet from our sleeping lodges, will 
never be forgotten. 

Early Sunday morning we took our 


busses to go out of the park by way of 


Sylvan pass and the famous Cody road: 
not the new road now in use; instead, 
we took the descent by the old road, 
which gave us a parting thrill as we zig- 
zagged down the steep road along Clear 
Creek and Middle Creek, and later the 
Shoshone River. Here are the most fan- 
tastic rock formations you can find any- 
where. The skyline is anything your 
imagination can concéive. 

Suddenly we came to the great Sho- 
shone dam where we stopped for a few 
minutes to see how irrigation projects 
are watered, and hydro-electric power 
is created. Just at the end of this famous 
road is a red mountain—red as brick, 
all of solid color. 

As guests of the Fargo Commercial 
; ‘lub we toured a while in the Red River 

Valley where threshing was in progress. 
Then on to Duluth, to view this city 
from a bus along the high road above the 
city and the lake. 

Everyone gets a thrill out of a Yellow- 
stone tour if at all susceptible to beauty 
and grandeur. I am convinced that those 
who drive their own cars there do not see 
as much as those who go by bus, because 
the roads are so narrow, the curves so 
sharp, and the grades $0 steep that no 
one but an experienced driver can do it 
with ease or safety. So when all the at- 
tention is given to driving, most of the 
scenery must escape observation.— 
Alson Secor, tour editor. 


Household Helps 


; hie ss: AYS use waterproof ink to label 

' fruit jars. The dampness from the 

cell ar will not blur or fade it, as it does 
ordinary ink. 

Always put several pieces of old news- 
papers under your washing machine 
when it is not in use. They will absorb 
all of the oil that drips from the machine. 

To remove dry varnish from clothing, 

noisten the spot with aks egg three 
or four times during one day, then let 
the garment lie overnight before wash- 


ig it.—J. H., Iowa. 





Health on the Farm and in the Village, 
by Winslow. The great majority of rural 
districts lack adequate local health serv- 
‘e. How to extend the facilities of mod- 
ern medicine to the rural areas is the 
major problem of the present-day pub- 
ic health movement. In this book Dr. 
Winslow has set down his experiences in 
leveloping a modern health unit in 
Cattaraugus County, New York. It is a 
valuable book for those interested in this 
work. Published by The Macmillan 
Company. 
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JELLY 
MAKER 









Mrs. F. J. Beilharz, 
winner of 5 jelly and jam prizes 
at the 1930 Wisconsin State Fair, 
describes the surprising out- 
come of a jelly-making ‘‘speed”’ 
contest in which she met defeat 
at the hands of her little Janes- 
villeneighbor, Miss Marie Kemp. 


” Wp ZI Ba harry 


WISCONSIN JELLY CHAMPION 


ALWAYS knew my jellies were pretty fine 

because I have always won so many prizes 
with them, and I thought I was pretty quick 
at making jellies, too! 
“But when my neighbor's little girl, Marie 
Kemp, challenged me to a speed contest, and 
then beat me by more than half an hour, you can 
be sure I was surprised. As for our two high 
school teacbers, Mrs. R. J. Cunningham and 
Mrs. J. B. Carr, who had agreed to judge our 
little jelly-making contest, they just couldn't 
get over it. 
**We both put our grape juice mixture on to boil 
at the very same instant. And exactly 11 min- 
utes and 56 seconds later, Marie had eight glasses 
of jelly cooling in the window. It was more than 
half an hour later before I was through. 
**When I asked Marie for her secret she told me 
it was Certo. I was surprised to hear that, al- 
though she had made jelly only four times in 
her life, she had never had a failure. 


“Since that day I have made three batches of 
jelly with Certo myself, and I think it’s the most 
wonderful kitchen help I have ever discovered 
It saves so much time and trouble, and the jelly 
tastes so much better, too, because the flavor 
doesn’t all boil off. Why, at next summer's State 
Fair I ought to win a dozen prizes instead of the 
five I won this last summer! 

“I almost forgot to say that Certo also saves me 
money on my jelly—about 2% cents a glass. 
You see, since I need to boil my juices only one 
minute now, not a single bit boils away. And I 
get fully half again more glasses. 


“This is the first advertisement I have ever 


Champion 
Defeated 


BY 13-YEAR-OLD BEGINNER 


written, and I hope it will induce all those who 
may read it to give Certo a good thorough trial.” 


WHAT CERTO IS 


Mrs. Beilharz has told you what Certo does. 
Now we shall tell you what Certo is! 

Certo is fruit pectin, the substance in fruit juice 
that makes your jelly ‘‘jell.’" We extract it from 
pure fruit, refine it, concentrate it, then bottle it 
Now those who still make jelly without Certo 
must boil down their fruit juice until whatever 
pectin it contains becomes concentrated enough 
to mdke the mixture jell. This sometimes takes 
almost an hour. And, since every single fruit 
contains a different amount of pectin, results 
are always uncertain. 

With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this 
risk and bother are eliminated. You simply fol- 
low the recipes, adding Certo exactly as directed. 
Instantly the correct amount of pectin is pro- 
vided. Your jelly jells with scarcely one minute's 
boiling. And, because no fruit juice boils away, 
you often obtain half again more glasses 

Your jelly, moreover, will be better in color and 
more delicfous-tasting. With Certo, you see, 
you can always use the fully ripe fruit. And the 
flavor does not boil away. 

Now please remember, in making jelly, that 
every fruit is different. That is why we have 
developed definite, scientific recipes for each 
fruit. Ninety-three of these recipes are included 
in a booklet under the label on the Certo 
bottle. 

Certo is a product of General Foods Corpora- 
tion. It is sold by your grocer. 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 





Our new book, “Seer rets of the Jam Cc upboard, ” “by 
4 i= R E E! | Elizabeth Palmer, contains new dessert and salad recipes 
using jams and jellies. To get it, together with a booklet 
bor 93 jam and jelly recipes, mail coupon to General Foods, Battle Creek, 
} Mich. (In Canada, General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) C.F. 10-31) 
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NO “A” BATTERY 

--- JUST PLUG IT 

INTO THE LIGHT 
SOCKET 


NCE more the circle of family pleasure 

widens. The finest music... your 
favorite radio entertainers .. . daily market 
reports . . . are now brought to country 
homes with a new degree of clearness and 
selectivity. Reception is improved amazingly 
over less modern sets. Your choice of 
stations and programs is widely increased. 
And all at a big saving of both operating 
annoyance and expense! 


For the new Delco 32-volt radio operates 
directly from any individual electric plant 
circuit. It does away enttrely with the 
recharging nuisance and renewal costs of 
“A” batteries. 


Mail the coupon on opposite page, and 
ask your Delco-Light dealer to show you 
this remarkable new set—with tone selector, 
volume control, 4 screen grid tubes, 2 
amazing new Pentode tubes, and large 
dynamic speaker. Hear with your own ears 
its truly unusual performance. And remem- 
ber it’s a set of Delco-Light dependability, 
that can be yours on generous terms. 





AGAIN...Delco-Light contributes 





32-VOLT 


DELCO RADIO 


now offers electric plant owners 
vastly improved reception... 


Illustrated at upper left is the DelcoConsole, 
a beautifully designed piece of furniture, 
finished in rich walnut. It harmonizes 
with any home furnishings. Delivered to 
you complete with tubes, 


at less trouble and expense 


Illustrated above is the handy Delco Com- 
pact. Its handsome, walnut finished case is 
an addition to the appearance of any room. 
You can enjoy it now, complete with tubes, 
at a pleasing price. 


x AND A MODERN BATTERY SET x 
with new AIR CELL “A”’ Battery and Delco “‘B’’ Power Unit 


Where no current is available 
Delco-Light offers this truly new 
and different battery set that 
operates, performs and sounds 
like an electric set. It’s new Air 
Cell ‘‘A’’ Battery and Delco ‘‘B’’ 
Power Unit provide approxi- 


mately 1000 hours of highly 
efficient service. No battery re- 
charging or frequent renewals 
of ‘‘A”’ or “‘B’’ Batteries. New 
low-voltage tubes. Send coupon 
for full details. 


“THE NEW DELCO RADIOS 


SuccessruL Farmine, October, 1931 
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As a special 15th Anniversary fea- 


to the Happiness of country life! 


feature, a complete set of extra good 


MODELS 


ture, Delco-Light offers its famous 
Blue Streak Electric Power and Light 


Plant at prices extra low. Just con- price. 


sider this offer. 


The Blue Streak Delco-Light 


Now is the time to obtain your 
Delco-Light. Prices are reduced and 


quality Delco-Light Silvery Electric 
Fixtures is included in the installed 





THIS YEAR... 
THE FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 


STREAK 
DELCO-LIGHT 


(COMPLETELY INSTALLED AT THE 
‘LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED! 
! HANDSOME FIXTURES INCLUDED! 
PRICES ON ALL 
REDUCED 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. D-77, Rochester, N.Y. 


Without any obligation, I'd like to know 
moreabout: [] Delco 32-volt Radio 


engine and generator, full 800 watts 
capacity, completely installed... with 
all materials necessary to give you 
10 light outlets and a power outlet. 
Its price is the lowest in Delco-Light 
history. And as a special anniversary 


a special G.M.A.C. investment plan 
makes this lower-priced installation 
even easier to own. See your Delco- 
Light dealer. And mail the coupon 
on the right at once for Home Dem- 
onstration. 








EASIER COOKING... 
PLENTIFUL HOT WATER 


Delcogas brings dependable, 
trouble-free, safe gas service 
for any home or business 
place, no matter where 
located. Investigate. Coupon 
brings free book with com- 
plete information. 


DELCOGAS 


GAS SERVICE 


THE COMFORT OF A 
COOLING BREEZE 


...is yours to enjoy with this 
sturdy, 32-volt, 10-inch oscil- 
lating Delco Fan: New-type 
Duraluminum blades make it 
unusually quiet and efficient. 
Ask your Delco-Light dealer, 
and mail coupon. 


DELCO 


ELECTRIC FANS 





LIGHTEN HER DAILY 
CLEANING TASKS 


: with this 32-volt Delco 
Vacuum Cleaner. Unusually 
light and easy to operate. Self- 
cleaning brush. Special nozzle 
cleans under furniture. Easy 
terms. Mail coupon above for 
details. 


DELCO 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


See Advertising Index, page 81 


C] Delco Battery Radio C) Delco-Light 
[] Delco A. C. Radio 


[] Delco Fans 


() Delco Water Systems ] Delcogas 


() Delco Vacuum Cleaners 








RUNNING WATER WHER- 
EVER YOU WANT IT 


A real Delco Water System that 
gives yourunning water, under 
pressure ...at a cost as low as 
$75.00 f.0.b. factory. The big- 
gest work-saving investment 
you could make. Send cou- 
pon above for free literature. 


DELCO 


WATER SYSTEMS 
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may.) depend spon| 
whether you shoot 
Super-X 


Many shiddedrs say duck shootisg is becom- 
ing more difficult each year . . .; More shots 
are at loner ranges. Judging by the ever- 
increasing preference for Super-X shells, 
they're right! 

The famous Super-X long-range shell—the 
load with the Short Shot String—betters your 
chances of sitting down to steaming roast 
duck at the end of a cold day in the blind. 
Before Super-X was developed, shot pellets 
strung out in flight from 15 to 40 feet. Many 
pellets lagged behind, too late to reach the 
swiftly moving bird 





Super-X brings down more ducks, with fewer 
cripples, because the stringing out of the shot 
is cut nearly in half. At 60 yards approx- 
imately 80% of the effective pellets are bunched 
within a space of only 8 feet. 


For sportsmen who want a superfine load for duck, 
goose and turkey shooting, Super-X is also offered in a 
special load with golden Lubaloy (copperi 
gives even shorter shot strings and longer effective range. 


Controlled SHOT FLIGHT 


a Feature of all Western Shells 
In all Westean _* ells the stringing of the shot alc mg their 
line of flight is definitely controlled. The shot string of 
every Xpert, Fi eld and Super-X shell is held to the 
standard found best for each purpose. It results in more 
hits in every box of Western shells. Let us send you free 
literature 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

1011 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 

Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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‘Our Junior Farmers 











| Trapping Paid Me 


+* THE winter of 1929 I went to my 
Be cags s to go to school. I took up trap- 
| ping to help buy my extra school needs 
and clothing. Since my uncle lived on a 
large creek and the muskrats were so 
bad after his corn I started in to get a 
few. They had slides and mounds all up 
and down the creek for miles. 

I set the traps at the slides under the 
water with stakes well out in the creek. 
I did this because a muskrat will plunge 
as far as the chain will allow, and I 
always set to drown. Otherwise they 
will gnaw off their legs for freedom. 

For opossums I set two bar traps, 
also I snared and caught three fine rac- 
coons in these kind of traps. I found 
where the ’coons crossed the creek and 
made a snare of driftwood and a little 
straw and set my trap in shallow water 
on top of broken dishes. I did this be- 
cause a ’coon is very foolish about fish- 
ing in water for shiny objects. 

For muskrat bait take a sharp stick 
and put a piece of carrot or apple on it 
in a slide with a trap under water and 
your rat will come after the bait. Opos- 
sums do not require bait, as they are not 
so witty. I make sets in drifts and straw 
piles for these as they usually winter in 
such places. I find that if a trap is not 
under water when trapping muskrats it 
is a wise plan to splash water over the 
trap several times. Wearing gloves while 
setting traps is also a good idea and 
when trapping season is over oil your 
traps. 

I started trapping November ig. I 
caught 63 muskrats, 9 opossums, 3 
’coons, and 11 skunks, and had only 17 
good traps. I shipped my furs in Janu- 
ary. My check was $71.83. I got lots of 
enjoy ment out of it, too. I am IS years 
old and I hope to be able to attend high 
school next year.—C. R. Payne, Kansas. 

[Editor’s Note: This is another of the 
prize trapping letters written by readers 
of Successful Farming Junior Farmers’ 
page.]} 


Active Future Farmers 


Tue Future Farmers Chapter of 
Eminence, Missouri, is a live group. It 
is made up almost entirely of farm boys. 
They are boys who expect to be Future 
Farmers in the true sense of the word. 

The local department of vocational 
agriculture was established two years 
ago. A combined farm shop and class- 
recom was constructed by the board of 
education, which cost from one-third to 
one-half less than the average building 
of a like nature. This saving was made 
possible by the diligent application of 
the boys themselves. Inside and outside 
painting, laying of the floor, concreting 
around forge, building of forge and flue, 
making of worktables, tool cabinets, 
nail and bolt cabinets, and numerous 
jobs and articles helped to reduce the 
cost of establishing the department. 
After completing the classroom and 
shop, the shop work continued practical, 
in that the boys took over the project of 
building and erecting one hundred fifty 
dollars’ worth of plays ground equipment 
at the small outlay of $15. 


Yet the first year’s work was not all in 
the shop. Indeed, it was but a small part 
of it. A year’s work in the classroom and 
study on the neighborhood farms, where 
the newer practices of producing live- 
stock and poultry were taught, resulted 
in the boys turning in an average of 
$84.42 net profit per project. As each 
boy in the class carried at least one 
project this sum became significant. 
Several students carried projects that 
netted over $100 after deducting all ex- 
penses including labor. 

Following the first successful year of 
the Eminence Chapter of Future Farm- 
ers came the installation of the new 
home economics department in the local 
school, and the building of a new gym- 
nasium. Again the boys were asked to 
help hold down the expenses and put 
into practical use some of their knowl- 
edge of the use of the hammer and saw. 
Cabinets, bookcases, magazine racks, 
tables, and lockers began to take form 
in the farm shop. The boys then turned 
interior decorators. Hardwood floors 
were scraped, sanded, filled, and fin- 
ished. Movable scenery was constructed 
for the stage, and curtains were hung. 

While this practical work was taking 
place, the officers of the chapter were 
scratching their heads for ways and 
means of earning sufficient capital to pay 
the expenses of the members to the 
state contests held at the University of 
Missouri. One result was a coéperative 
hotbed, made and managed by the chap 
ter entirely. It netted a profit of $27. 

Profits from the sale of farm maga 
zines amounted to $8. A lunch prepared 
by the home economics girls, where food 
was furnished by the boys, turned in 
another $29 profit. Commissions on the 
sale of baby chicks to nearby farmers 
resulted in another profit of $24. Net 
results from basket ball contests with 
neighboring vocational departments to 
taled $11, swelling the chapter treasury 
to the sum of $99. With this money the 
boys by the aid of interested patrons of 
the school were able to make a four-day 
trip to the state contests held at the 
University of Missouri, where tours of 
the college farm, and results of farm 
experiments carried by the state experi 
ment station were observed. The group 
returned happy and enthusiastic about 
starting in over again, demonstrating 
to the community that the Eminence 
Chapter of Future Farmers does things. 
—C. L. A., Missouri. 


A Big Pork Yield 


Bernarp LAURES wanted to learn 
to raise pigs, and he wanted to learn to 
do it by the most approved methods. So 
as a part of his classwork in the New 
Hampton, Iowa, vocational agricultural 
class he selected a pig project. 

More than 2% tons of pork—2o pigs 
—from two sows was the result of his 
efforts. The young owner paid himself 
$27.60 for his work at the rate of 2c 
cents an hour. He paid $270. 30 for all 
the feed, $10 for vaccination, and $11.04 
for rent and interest. All this left a net 
profit of $49.86, besides furnishing the 
boy with remunerative work. 

Here is how he did it: The pigs were 
farrowed in a clean shelter on clover 
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pasture where hogs had not been raised. 
They roamed there without danger of 
worm infestation. For the first few days 
the sows were fed a slop containing three 
parts of ground oats, one part of bran, 
and a little linseed oilmeal. Corn was 
soon added, and in two weeks the sows 
were receiving all of this mixture they 
would eat. A simple mineral mixture was 
also fed. 

When the pigs were 4 weeks old they 
were given access to a self-feeder sur- 
rounded by a creep to keep out the sows. 
A mixture of five parts of ground corn, 
one part of ground oats, and one part of 
middlings was fed. Skimmilk was also 
fed. At the age of 514 weeks the pigs 
were castrated. A week later they were 
weaned, and when 8 weeks old they were 
vaccinated. 

The pigs were already eating grain 
and were healthy, never noticing the in- 
terruption of routine eating, sleeping, 
and growing, according to young Laures. 

A mixture of three parts of tankage, 
one part of linseed oilmeal, and a min- 
eral mixture -was fed in the self-feeder 
after they were weaned. Barley replaced 
part of the corn when the latter was 
scarce. When the pigs were taken off 
the clover pasture in the fall as cold 
weather approached, five parts of alfalfa 
meal were added to the ration.—L. R. 
Combs, Iowa. 





Hedging in Grain Futures, circular No. 
151, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Farm Grinding of Grain and Forage, 
bulletin No. 27, College of Agriculture, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Directors of Farm Co-operatives: Their 
Duties and Responsibilities, circular No. 
245, Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Madison, Wisconsin. 


How to Judge a House may be optained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


A Comparison of Alfalfa Strains and 
Seed Sources for Michigan, special bulle- 
tin No. 211, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


Early, Intermediate, and Late-Cut Soy- 
bean Hay for Milk and Butterfat Produc- 
tion, bulletin No. 346, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


How to Detect Outbreaks of Insects and 
Save the Grain Crops, farm:rs’ bulletin 
No. 835, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 





——— 


Keep a complete yearly record of 
your dairy business in this record book 
for 20 cows. This includes monthly 
record sheets for production, tests, 
value of product, ped consumption, 
prices and profits on each individual 
cow as well as yearly production and 
feed summary sheets, inventory 
blanks, breeding and show records and 
pedigree for the herd sire. The whole 
year’s history of your herd condensed 
into one record book. Price 25 cents 
postpaid. Order by number, S.D.3. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 























PROBAK 











THE SHOC K- ABSORBING BLADE 











4 REGUS PAT OF 
MADE IN Sak 








Probak 
is a heavy duty blade 


OU men with heavy beard need a heavy duty blade. That's 

Probak—specially tempered, super-keen and made with a 
shock-absorber that prevents edge distortion. Clamp Probak in 
your double-edge safety and you'll get real shaving comfort. 
Light, easy strokes glide through stubborn stubble without drag 
or pull, smart or burn. Prove this. Buy Probak on our guarantee. 
Get far better shaves—quicker, smoother, cooler—or return the 
package to your dealer and get your money—$1 for 10, 50c for 5. 






For Gillette 
and Probak Razors 


PROBAK BLADES 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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~~ No cook 
could find a 
better helper 

























UNIVERSAL 
CHOPPERS 
STAY SHARP 











































...a helper that chops meats 
or vegetables or fruit and 
; chops them any desired size. 


...a helper that converts left- 
over titbits into the daintiest 
of dishes and pays for itself 
again and again. 

...a helper that will still be 
a helper years from now for 
UNIVERSAL Food Choppers 
are built to wear— They 
keep themselves sharp. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the food choppers bearing 
this trademark 





There is a very good reason 
why it is the world’s largest 
selling brand. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


On request we will 
mail the famous 
UNIVERSAL 
Cook Book con- 
taining morethan 
200 choice recipes. 








LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Please send me the UNIVERSAL Cook Book. 






SuccessFruL Farmino, October, 1937 








Sweet Clover 
[ Continued from page 1} | 


will help to secure an early vigorous 
start the following spring. 

The question is often asked, does it 
pay to leave sweet clover on the land for 
the entire second year? It is hardly pos- 
sible to answer this with a yes or no. A 
number of points must be taken into 
consideration, such as the tilth and 
fertility of the land, the local rainfall, 
and the need for and ability to use the 
sweet clover for a pasture or seed crop. 

So far as adding nitrogen to the soil 
is concerned Willard has shown that in 
the latitude of Columbus, Ohio, sweet 
clover contains its maximum amount of 
nitrogen from about May 10 to May 24. 
This will vary some with the growth the 
previous season and the earliness of 
spring growth for any particular season. 
It has been estimated that sweet clover 
plowed under about May to adds enough 
nitrogen to make an 8o0-bushel corn 
crop. The point is, that after about mid- 
May, the increase in total nitrogen in 
the tops and roots of sweet clover is very 
little. That which was stored in the 
roots the previous season is carried into 
the top growth but the total amount per 
plant or per acre does not increase. 

So far as nitrogen is concerned, then, 
and this is the main element for which 
we grow sweet clover, we may as well 
plow the crop under the forepart of 
May. Indeed, better perhaps, for if it is 
allowed to grow tall and rank the soil is 


dried out, making it much more difficult . 


in many seasons to prepare a good seed- 
bed and to get a good stand of corn or 
other crops which follow. 


Many eastern Nebraska farmers have 
greatly increased the farm income by 
shortening their crop rotation to a corn, 
oats, and sweet clover two-year rota- 
tion, which apparently more than main- 
tains the tilth and productiveness of the 
land. This may be made into a three- 
year rotation by adding an extra year 
of corn. This puts corn the highest profit 
grain crop of the Cornbelt on the land 
two years out of three. 

The man who has a badly rundown 
sticky “clayey” piece of land may find 
it well worth while to leave sweet clover 
on the land the full second year. The 
second year growth does wonders in 
loosening up and improving the tilth of 
fields that are inclined to work hard and 
to bake and become cloddy if moisture 
conditions are not just right. Land on 
which sweet clover has grown two years 
is much easier to plow and to tend. The 
improvement in physical condition of 
such fields is as important perhaps as the 
increase in soil fertility. 

The livestock man who needs pasture 
may also find it worth while to grow 
sweet clover on the land for two years. 
The carrying capacity of second-year 
clover is enormous, being probably 
from two to three times that of ordinary 
permanent pastures. Bloat may occa- 
sionally bother but many feel that the 
risk of loss is justified by the amount of 
pasturage supplied. When second-year 
sweet clover gets woody and more or 
less unpalatable, as it does in mid- 
summer, it is often possible, if good man- 
agement is used, to turn into a spring- 
seeded sweet clover field which will make 
feed until late fall. Thus by using first- 
and second-year fields together it 1s pos- 


POPULAR 
MEDIUM 
PRICE 






“Faster Than Flight” 



























When you swing an Iver Johnson on a 
bird, you sense the beautiful balance 
that enables you to cover your game 
in a matter of seconds. 


IvetJohasons have more good quali- 
ties than a game bird has tricks. Go 
to your nearest dealer—and snuggle 
your cheek to the stack of a single or 
double barrel model. You'll like the 
expert designing and finish, the weight, 
balance and most of all--the..reason- 
able price’ for a real shotgun. 7 


We've been manufacturing Firearms 
for over 60. years THAT tells the 
story. “4 " 


Single Guns $10 to $16” 
Double Guns $27.50 to $47.50 
All popular gauges and barref lengths 
—full and moditied chokes 


Send for firearms Folder A covering also the famous» 
"Hammer the Hammer” Safety Revolvers and the 
new 22 Caliber Balt Action Safety Rifle, 


Folder B describes the highest grade BICYCLES, 
VELOCIPEDES and JUNIORCYCLES (Side- 
walk Cycles) made in America 








i 


a. 


_. Wer Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
<< 70 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


: ated “New York; 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
” San Francisco: 747 Market Street 


















Ill Set You Up 


7 Oil Business 


Without Investment 
7 I want an ambitious, ener- 
* man in every county to joinme 
)_in the oil business. I'll make him 

my partner, furnish everything that’s 

needed to do business and divide 
4 the profits 50-50 every week. 
I have hundreds of men now with me on this basis 
—ready for a hundred more, part or full time. It’s 
achanceofa lifetime. In this businesss you can make 


TO 7100 A WEEK 
Your Share of the Profits 


Wengard, in Ohio, made $430 for his share in one 
week. ontgomery, in Iowa, made $216 the first 
week hestarted. Hundreds are making $200 to $500 
every month the year round. It’s a great business. 
Everybody buys oil. You simply take orders on 
Long Credit Terms for nationally known lines—Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor Oils—Columbia Paints and Roofing. We ship direct 
from nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you every Week. 


Write Quick for thischance. Justsay, 


am interested in your 

proposition”, in a letter or on a postcard. Mail it 

and I'll send complete particulars by return mail. 

First applications get the preference. Act Now! 
P. T. Webster. General Manager 


Petroleum Co. coceney Bide: 




































sible to secure a long pasture season. 
The practice of plowing under second- 
year sweet clover in early May is not a 
practice adapted to semi-arid conditions. 
It must be confined to areas where the 
rainfall is heavy enough to make it 
practical, otherwise dry weather will 
likely cause such fields to yield even less 
than fields which have had no sweet 
da on them. In a general way prob- 
ibly the average annual rainfall should 
ni at least 28 inches in order to make 
the practice of plowing down second- 
year sweet clover in the spring a success- 


ful one and more than 32 inches of 


precipitation would be even better. 

Many men when plowing under sweet 
clover in the spring of its second year 
are inclined to measure its value to the 
soil and the following crop by the 
amount of growth present. In some cases 
the sweet clover may be allowed to 
grow 3 feet or even higher before being 
plowed under. This practice is usually 
not to be recommended. The heavy 
vegetative growth uses an immense 
amount of water, leaving the soil dry 
and often cloddy for the crops which fol- 
low. It is safer to plow the sweet clover 
under when it is 8 to 10 inches high. 

Can sweet clover be plowed under in 
the fall of its first year? This question 
is often asked by the man who has a lot 
of spring plowing to do and who wants 
to do some fall plowing. Plowing sweet 
clover in the fall of its first year is a 
risky thing to do. Sometimes this kills 
the plants but more often it does not. 
fall-plowed sweet clover fields, by early 
summer, are likely to look as if they had 
not been plowed at all. There may be a 
particular time when first- co sweet 
clover can be fall plowed and killed but 
no one seems to know just when this is. 
It is wiser to wait until the plants have 
started well in the spring, ~ ad they may 
be plowed and killed easily. There is 
also, of course, a much greater soil- 
building effect when the sweet clover is 
left until spring. 


W; IERE for some reason or other one 
does not get sweet clover turned under 
until late in May it is often wise to use 
in earlier variety of corn than would 
otherwise be planted. Irvin Heiers of 
Greenwood, Nebraska, plowed a field of 
sweet clover under well into June. An 
early corn was planted on this land 
which made a 30-bushel yield of excel- 
lent quality on land which had been 
poor and thin. An ordinary full season 
variety planted at the same date would 
have made little more than fodder. 

There are a number of selections of 
both the yellow and white biennial sweet 
lovers which vary some in leafiness, 
mount of growth, and in other ways. 
"he main point in regard to sweet clover 
s to grow some, be it either the yellow or 
the white. It will pay its way. 





Harvesting Small Grain, Soybeans, and | 


~ 


lover in the Cornbelt With Combines and 

Binders, technical bulletin No. 244, 
iperintendent of Documents, Wash- 
gton, D. C, Price 15 cents. 


Directors of Farm Co-operatives: Their 
uties and Responsibilities, circular 245, 
xtension Service, College of Agricul- 
, Madison, Wisconsin. Price § cents. 
Writing 4-H Club News, extension cir- 
ilar 1621, College of Agriculture, Ex- 
nsion Service, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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LAVA SHADOW PICTURES 


GOSH! I'D HATE TO BE THE) 
BOSS — GETTIN’ GREASE AND 
DIRT ON MY HANDS. —_ 




















R. COCKADOO ROOSTER 
















MRS. MOO COW 





OH, HE SHOULD 
WORRY! DID YOU EVER 
SEE HOW FAST THAT 
LAVA SOAP WORKS? 




















MARY, YOU OUGHT TO USE LAVA ON THE 
CHILDREN, TOO it'S SO EASY ¢ ON THE SKIN! 




















OH, | DO! 
1ALSO USE 
LAVA ON my PoTs ANO 
IT GETS ANY KIND OF D 














THE BOSS 





: 
MRS. BOSS 





GOODBYE DIRTY-DIRT 
AND HALF-CLEAN HANDS 


Hard water or soft, hot or cold, Lava 
gets the worst ground-in dirt, and gets 
it all—in less than a minute! 

Lava gets the dirty dirt where ordi- 


to protect your skin. Scrub as hard as 
you like—Lava contains glycerine. You 
know how glycerine soothes and softens 
the skin. 











You’ll find many uses for Lava around 
the house too. It cleans burnt-on grease 
from pots and pans. Gives a glistening 
lustre to porcelain and wash basins. 

Your local grocery, drug and general 
stores sell Lava. Two sizes—6¢ and 10¢. 


nary soaps fall down. Grease, barnyard 
stains, ground-in dirt—they all vanish 
in Lava lather. Lava makes arich, heavy 
lather that goes right in after the dirt. 

There’s pumice in Lava. That’s what 
gets the dirt. But it’s soft and powdery 


LAVA SOAP 


takes the dirt — protects the skin 


REE flava Shadow picture book 
@ for the children. 


Free sample of Lava Soap. 





Write today for this free book. Lots of 
fun for the children—and grown-ups 
too. Shows how to make all kinds of 








amusing shadow pictures with your Z 
hands. Anyone can make them. A free Ay, 
sample of Lava Soap comes with each 7 A 
book. Address: Procter & Gamble Com- Woy, 


pany, Dept. LS F-101, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














See Advertising Index, page &1 
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There’s forage and ‘aind out in those 


fields that Red Tops will 


THESE 


5 RED TOP 


INVENTIONS 


are your guarantee of 
lasting, stock-tight fence 


No. 1—The Red Top Studded 
Tee Post— 


It’s rail steel—tough, dense, dur- 
able—guarantees strength and long 
life. 

The patented method of attach- 
ing the anchor plate to the post 
guarantees against any weakness 
due to punching holes in the post 
at this vital point where all strains 
concentrate, and insures firm an- 
chorage in solid subsoil. 

The full-length, reinforcing rib— 
running from top to bottom—guar- 
antees extra strength. ; 

The stud guarantees against 
rooting up or riding down the fence. 
No. 2—The Red Top Handy 

Fastener — 
Guarantees against the fence being 
pushed off the post, and makes fas- 
tening up the fence an easy, one- 
man job. 

No. 3—The Red Top One-Man 
Driver— 

Guarantees easier, 

straighter driving. 

No. 4—The Red Top One-Man 
Puller— 

Guarantees quicker, easier pulling, 

when you wish to change fence 

lines. 

No. 5—The Red Top All-DRIVE 
End, Gate, Corner Post — 
Guarantees an end, gate or corner 
post that will not budge, lift or 
frost heave, keeps the fence from 
sagging, and will stand immovable 
longer than the life of the best 

wire you can buy. 


quicker, 
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October, 1931 


Old Man Winter will take anything 
and everything left in the fields— 
every ton of forage, every bushel of 
down grain, every ear of down corn 
—anything left in his path if you 
don’t salvage it with your livestock 
before he comes. 

The sooner that you do it the bet- 
ter—the sooner that your stock is 
turned in on those fields the more 
feed, grain and forage they will sal- 
vage before snow covers it all. Old 
Man Winter is not far away. 

First—repair those fence lines to 
keep the stock where they belong— 
when you turn them into the corn- 
fields. Be ready to run both cattle 
and hogs in your cornfield after 
husking in order to harvest that 
last kernel, that last ton of forage, 
that otherwise must be fed out of 
the corn crib, hay mow or silo. 
Every bushel or ton of harvested 
feed salvaged is one that you won’t 
have to buy this winter or next 
spring. 

You will find it easier and quicker 
to build and relocate your temporary 
fences by using Red Tops. They are 
easily driven with Red Top One- 
Man Driver—it is a quick and easy 
one-man, odd time job. They are as 
easily pulled with the Red Top One- 
Man Puller—also—an easy, quick, 
one-man, odd time job. 





RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY, 


Lod 
eys77! Path dd 


SAVE . « « « « 


Where Red Top Steel Posts go in, 
the work of post hole digging goes 
out—rotting of fence posts stops— 
yearly repairs and replacements end 
—there is no more frost heaving— 
life of the fence is extended—live- 
stock is under control at last—with 
permanent All-Steel Fence. 


Like a giant steel spring, the All- 


‘Steel Fence, supported by Red Top 


Posts, stands the shock of shoving, 
crowding animals, thrusts back the 
push of stock trying to get out or 
in. Like a giant spring, the Red Top 
Post under heavy pressure gives, 
instead of breaking—and then 
springs back. 


Free Use of RED TOPS 
This F all 


You can get free use of Red Tops 
for your temporary fences this fall, 
for after using them for that pur- 
pose you can then drive them into 
your boundary and cross fences to 
replace rotting wood posts and you 
will have stronger, better fence 
than ever. 

There is a type and length of Red 
Top to meet every need, to fit every 
pocketbook. See your Red Top 
Dealer. He is offering the greatest 
fence post value your money can buy. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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These Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana, dairy club members 
took a worthwhile tour. 
Under the leadership of 
County Agent J.C. Ralston 
they are seen here visiting 
Jefferson County, Wisconsin, 
dairy herds 








Butter Outlook Improves 


By R. M. Green 


[a prices should continue 
moderately the seasonal sa 
that was well under way early 
\ugust. June, usually the month of 
heaviest into-storage movement of 
butter, showed a net into-storage 
movement this year of 54 million 
pounds. This was 4 percent iess than 
the year before and g percent less 
than the five-year average. The 
lown trend in butter prices from 
September to December the last two 
years, rather than the usual seasonal 
advance in prices, has had its effect 
slowing up storage operators. 

Butter production in May, for the 
first time since October, 1930, began 
to drop behind what it was in the 
ame month the year before. Pro- 
uction per cow and number of cows 
in milk have been on the decline 
nce May. Pasture condition by 
luly was lower than last year and 
onsiderably below the five-year 
verage. 


UNITED STATES dairy produc- 
tion during the summer months 
howed much more than the normal 
asonal decline. Carryover of but- 
- from the season of flush produc- 
on, therefore, will not be as bur- 
nsome as a year ago. 
Low prices for butter by the mid- 
e of the year had increased butter 
nsumptien in England and some 
ther European countries. In the 
nited States low prices were slower 
affecting consumption. As the 
ason progresses, however, it is 
ped that the consumption in the 
nited States will increase more 
ipidly and work with the seasonal 
‘ecline in production to continue 
utter price advances into December 
t least. 


There have been four previous 
extreme lows in butter prices since 
1910. One of these lows was in April, 
1911, when New York 92-score but- 
ter averaged 21 cents a pound for 
the month. Another low came in 
April, 1914, with 92-score butter at 
New York averaging 25 cents a 
pound. wg was another low in 
May, 1921, of 32 cents a pound, 
and a low in April, 1924, of 38 cents 


a pound. After reaching levels of 


around 24 cents last May and June, 
there is reason to believe that the 
bottom of this last decline was 
reached at that time. 


IT WILL be noted that the other 
four extreme lows in butter prices, 
like the last one, were associated 
with periods of business depression. 
Since business conditions have at 
least stabilized or ceased to get 
worse during the latter part of 1931, 

it is believed that the worst of the 
depression period has passed. In the 
four past periods of extreme low but- 
ter prices the advance from the low 
point to the following December has 
been more than § cents a pound. In 
1911 the advance from the low in 
April to December was 16 cents. In 
1914 the advance amounted to 9g 
cents; in 1931, to I1 cents; and 1 

1924, to 7 cents. An advance this 
year averaging anywhere near these 
figures would put December prices 
at a level about where they were a 
year ago. This would mean that the 
last half of 1931 recovery made up 
for the first half of 1931 declines in 
butter prices. 


CoNSUMPTION of butter per 
capita declined from 16.6 pounds 
per capita in 1914 to 14.5 pounds 


per capita in 1919, during which time 
the average price of 92-score butter 
at New York had advanced from 
30 cents a pound to 61 cents a pound. 
During the same period the oleo- 
margarine consumption increased 
from 1.23 pounds per capita to 3.32 
pounds per capita. In 1920, with 
New York g2-score butter still 
averaging 61 cents per pound, con- 
sumption of butter per capita de- 
creased again. Then came the de- 
pression of 1921 and the low butter 
prices of 1921 and 1922. From 1921 
to 1924 butter consumption per 
capita increased steadily. Oleomar- 
garine consumption by 1924 and 
1925 was down again to 1.86 pounds 
per capita. In 1923-24 came another 
business depression and lower butter 
prices but not as low as in Ig!I and 
Ig1i4. From 1925 to 1926 both but- 
ter and oleomargarine consumption 
increased, the latter only slightly. 


In 1927 there was another mild 
business depression but butter prices 


were little affected. Consumption of 


dairy products was maintained thru 
1928. Demand for butter, however, 


decreased in the first 10 months of 


1929 as compared with 1928 and 
dropped off sharply the last two 
months of 1929. Consumption in 
1930 was still smaller, reflecting the 
buying power of consumers, By the 
middle of 1931 butter prices even at 
retail were down to a level that 
should stimulate consumption tho 
business should simply cease to get 
worse and does not improve at all. 

All of this suggests that butter 
prices probably made their turn 
about the middle of 1931 and that 
for a year or two higher price levels 
should prevail. 


October, 1937, SuccessFuL FARMING 
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AMAZING 


INVENTION 


Revolutionizes Night Driving! 


road illumination. 
other fellow’s dimmed light, yet abso- 
lutely cannot glare in his eyes. Makes 
ruts, animals, children, 
. more easily seen 

The secret of this light is in its solid 
beam of double-refiected or 


VERY motorist knows that as soon 
as the sun goes down at night, the 
highways of America break forth into 
a dizzy rushing stream of ‘‘dimming 
and damning"’. Speed is cut down one-_ etc 
third to one-half. Every Monday morn- 
ing finds the highways littered with 
broken glass, wrecks, cars in the ditch, 
overturned, shattered against tele- 
phone posts. Now, in a twinkling, this 
curse of dimmed or glaring headlights 
is lifted completely and inexpensively 
from the motoring world 
A little invention called ‘‘Perfect-O- 
Lite’’ now replaces the old-style glass 
“bulbs” in auto headlights. Doubles 


light. 


opportunities 


This new invention opens up one of the most 
amazing money-making opportunities ever presen- | 
ted. Here actually IS that chance for big money 
you have always dreamed of. Fleet owners buy | 
quantities. Sacks, W. Va. made $207.00 on one 
order, Wallace & Tiernan, N. J., trucks just | 
equipped. Other big orders flooding in. A real 
self advertiser; each car equipped is seen by thou- 
sands ov art full me or spare-time. Use coupon for | 
FREE TEST OFFER and details of Territory, etc | 


HACHMEISTER- LIND CO., PRtiiuran Pa. 


DANGEROUS DIM WING ENDED.. 
= Road Light Doubled ! == 


Shows up ditches at the side 
as well as distant objects. 

Under an introductory offer you are 
now invited to be the judge and jury 
without risking one penny 
coupon brings full details of a. in- 
vention, offer of a set on FRE 
and facts about agent's ies -mé aking 
Mail the coupon with- 
out obligation, TODAY! 


AGENTS MAKING BIGGEST MONEY OF THEIR LIVES! 


Name 


Address 








Cuts through the 


detour signs, 


“infused” 





WORKS LIKE MAGIC 


Perfect-O- Lite replaces old 
glass headlight ‘‘bul bs’’ 
Makes headlights even look 
different. Your lights look 
dimmed and ‘‘black’’ to on- 
coming cars yet give you 
doubled road illumination 


The 
TEST 


Hachmeister-Lind Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Rush details of money-making facts and Free 


Dept. P-1250 


4 
| 
» Test Offer | 
| 
| 





BUTTER MAKING 
PAYS 


when the color is right! 


The big creameries know what makes 
butter sell; and what kind of butter 
brings higher prices! That’s why ninety 
per cent of them use Dandelion Brand 
Butter Color. It keeps their butter al- 
ways uniform in color and appetizing in 
appearance. Dandelion Brand is so pure 
it meets every state and national food 
law. So permeating it costs practically 
nothing to use. Purely 
vegetable. Absolutely 
tasteless. At drug and 
grocery stores, 35c. It 
always pays to use it. 


Write for FREE sample 
Wells & Richardson Co, Inc, 
Burlington, Vermont 
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All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder every 
week by mailfor the next 13 consecutive weeks. In these 13 
ssues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 900 unusually 
interesting articles on people and things you wantto know about, 
1800 picked news items from everywhere, 2500j okes, squibs and 
cracks, stories, etc. Newsiest, snappiest, mostentertaining paper 
in the whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Send 
Address Pathfinder, Dept.s2, Washington,D.C. 


now. 
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Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


Down After 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
features. Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 


The MelotteSeparator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 
Chicago, Illinois 


2843 West 19th Street. Dept, 25-17, 
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Horse-High Bull-Strong 


38 CENTS A ROD 


yi | Horse-High, Chicken-Tight—23 cts a rod. 
" Hog High g-Tight Fence-—14 cts a rod. 
A fence for every purpose direct to 
at manufacturer’s lowest — — 
Our & 1 dia of Fence is free. 
A good time to sconomise. Send for it today. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, indiana. 
Farmer Owners of McCormick- 


SALESMEN WANTE Deering Tractors, tO 























¥ as salesmen to sell specialties for same 
H. A. STEINER, CHILTON, WISCONSIN 








Miller Made His Own 
Market 


[ Continued from page 8 | 


in the future. Two other farms are now 
being similarly improved. 

Miller has more than 125 head wf 
cattle in two herds. All are purebred 
Holsteins and all have been bred and 
reared on the Miller farms. Both herds 
are enrolled in dairy herd improvement 
association work and the records they 
make are quite creditable. For the last 
three years these cows have an average 
annual production of above 300 pounds 
of butterfat. These herds are culled 
closely and those animals which do not 
meet the requirements are sold for beef, 
even tho they are purebreds. 

For more than 30 years Miller has 
been building up his herd. He buys only 
bulls, growing all of his own heifers. He 
has been very careful in his selection of 
herd sires. His last herd sire was a 
proved bull and a leader in the list of 
record of performance sires of the 
dairy herd improvement associations of 
Michigan. His present herd sire is a 
young bull whose dam produced an 
average of above 600 pounds of butter- 
fat for three consecutive years. 

The cattle are housed in a modern 
dairy barn which is a sight worth going 
many miles to see. It has all modern 
conveniences, is properly lighted and 
ventilated, and is always kept clean 
It has ample space for hay storage, 
and large silos adjoining. 

Both the Miller boys graduated fro 
college and joined their father in the 
dairy and ice cream industry. 

The younger son Charles is manager 
of the ice cream factory. He gave the 
firm aggressiveness which has caused 
its volume of business to increase to a 
marked degree. 


Tue business is modern in all re- 
spects. Millers turn out the most up-to- 
date varieties in ice cream, frost bites, 
lollypops, and honeymoon bricks. Most 
remarkable is their system of dry ice 
packing. Dry ice, an ammonia com 
pound, is very light and when properly 
packed in pasteboard insulated packs 
will keep ice cream as long as 36 hours. 
Miller’s can send ice cream in these 
dry ice packs half way across the coun- 
try. 

The flavorings used are obtained usu- 
ally direct from the source. Fresh straw 
berries and other fresh fruits are bought 
from nearby growers and kept in cold 
storage until needed. 

Another unique phase of the business 
is the method of advertising. Usually 
pictures of farm scenes are employed. 
Enlarged pictures of farming operations 
are exhibited at booths and in places 
where Miller’s ice cream is sold. Motion 
pictures of operations on the Miller 
farms have been shown. Mr. Miller says 
that nothing attracts the interest of 
people more than pictures of farm scen 
and farming o operations. 

The Miller home is a large, old farm 
house remodeled into a Colonial typ 
with large pillars in front. Well-kept 
lawns stretch away westward to th 
recently built modern homes of the tw: 
sons, southward to the road, and east 

ward to the dairy barn. The lawns ar 
shaded by old maple trees. Shrubber: 
borders the drive to the ed and to th 
factory. Flowers are tucked into every 
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ivailable corner. To the rear is the fac- 
tory. It is a neat building, surrounded 
shrubbery and flowers. All of the 
achinery and trucks are housed in the 
arage, a part of the same building, and 

. not litter up the place. 

Picnics and conventions are often held 

t the Miller farm. Farmers when on 
field trips usually stop at the Miller 
farm. There they are usually given many 
deas which they can carry home and 
ise in their own business. The Millers 
ire extremely public spirited and are 
nterested in all types of community bet- 
terment. 

Last summer at a dairymen’s picnic 
held at the Miller farm, Miller’told of his 
formula for success with an average- 
ized farm. It consists of four twenties: 
‘Twenty acres of alfalfa, twenty acres 
of corn, and twenty good cows in twenty 

ears will make farm and farmer rich.” 
[he neighboring farms which he had re- 
ently obtained showed how such a sys- 
tem was working. 

The visitors were shown the results of 
in experiment with lime and alfalfa. 
Where no lime was applied, the yield of 
alfalfa was only 400 pounds per acre; 
with one ton of lime the yield was about 
1,600 pounds per acre; with two tons it 
was about 2,700 pounds; with three tons 
t was about 3,500 pounds; with four 
tons the yield was about 4,100 pounds 
of hay per acre for the first cutting. 

In explaining their industry to the 
visitors, Miller said: “It is our business 
to turn fertilizer and soil fertility into ice 
ream. Each field and each unit of fertil- 
zer means just so much ice cream to us.” 





The Indiana State Dairy Association 
has announced a new basis of awarding 
edals for production. Formerly any 
lairyman owning 10 cows which pro- 
duced 300 pounds of butterfat was en- 
titled to a bronze medal. For eight cows 
prodesie over 400 pounds he was 
warded a silver medal and for six pro- 
ducing over 500 pounds a gold medal. 
These awards will still be made except 
hat every cow in the herd must produce 
pounds to qualify for a bronze med- 
. For a silver medal a 350-pound pro- 
duction is required of every cow in the 
rd except heifers under 3 years of age, 
which may qualify with 325 pounds. For 
i gold medal every cow in the herd must 
ake at least 400 pounds of butterfat 
xcept heifers under 3 years which can 
ialify with 350 pounds. 





The National Dairy Exposition offers 
liberal prizes this year including $250 
tor the first state herd in each of the 

airy breeds. There is also a purse of 
‘100 for a pre-futurity class in each of 
the dairy breeds as well as liberal prizes 
thruout the entire list. The exposition 
ilso announces the 1934 futurity class. 
With 328 animals entered in the 1932 
futurity and 248 already entered in the 

)33 event some large purses are as- 

ired in each of these contests. 





Prizes extending to 15 places are 
vailable for 4-H club members in the 
ry cattle exhibits at the National 
Dairy Show in St. Louis, October 10 to 
. Liberal awards are also offered in the 
monstration, showmanship, judging, 
nd story contests. In addition to this 
he agricultural bureau of the St. Louis 
hamber of Commerce will provide 
tertainment and educational tours for 
ie Club members attending. 
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Don’t Gamble with 
CHEAP GREASE 








To be SURE—use genuine 


Alemite Lubricants 
and cut repair bills... . 


The Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System on 
your farm equipment was 
put there by the manufac- 
turer to help you avoid the 
dangers of faulty lubrica- 
tion—the cause of 80% of 
repair bills. 

But for your own pro- 
tection, please remember 
this: All greases are not safe 
tousein the Alemite System. Cheap, 
inferior greases may prove just as 
harmful as no lubrication at all. 

There are special Alemite Lubri- 
cants made for use in the Alemite 
System. These lubricants give you 
100% protection. 

But you can’t buy Genuine Ale- 
mite Lubricants from tank wagons. 
Go to your farm implement dealer. 
If he does not carry Alemite lubri- 


cants, he can get them for you. And 


you’ll find them far cheaper in the 
long run than inferior greases. 
You pay more for repair bills due 
to faulty lubrication, than just the 
replacement of broken or worn 
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parts. You pay in loss of time, in 
wages paid the idling men. 

Avoid these dangers—and use 
nothing but Genuine Alemite Lubri- 
cants from now on. Then notice the 
improved operation of your farm 
machinery—and the elimination of 
costly repairs. 


ALEMITE CORPORATION 
(Division of Stewart-W arner) 


2674 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 





Alemite Corporation (Division of Stewart-Warner) 
2674 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation about Alemite for farm work. (486) 
Name 

R. F. D. or St. No. 


ee .... State 


__ALEMITE— 


See Advertising Index. page 81 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 





oA little more 


precMwon ee 
a lot 
better result 


RECISION makes the 
Pca a home run 
king. As in baseball, so it is 
in the manufacture of razor 
blades—precision pays. Valet 
blades are built to exacting 
standards. Try the new Valet 
blade: in the self-stropping 
Vale: AutoStrop Razor. Get 
a new conception of shaving 
comfort and satisfaction. 


The new blade can be identified by the 
word “Valet” cut through the steel. 


VALET 


AutoStrop 


RAZORS AND BLADES 





SuccessFUL Farmine, October, 1932 











Why Rapid Milking? 


Tue art of milking is an old one. The 
science of milking is relatively new. Few 
milkers understand the reactions taking 
place in the udder during the milking 
act. 

All milkers know that one cannot 
stop milking for a time and then come 
back and expect to receive the maximum 
amount of milk. It is commonly ob- 
served that the fast milker usually gets 
the most milk. The causes of these ob- 
servations have only recently been de- 
termined. 

To understand the reason why the 
fast milker is able to get more milk than 
the slow one, one must first understand 
that the g land of the udder is composed 
of numerous alveoli or secreting struc- 
tures. These are made up of the milk- 
secreting cells enclosing a cavity into 
which the secreted milk is emptied. 
From these cavities small ducts serve as 
a passageway for the conveyance of the 
milk to larger ducts and collecting 
spaces. The branching of ducts from 
the numerous alveoli lead to a common 
collecting space above the teat cistern— 
the cistern of the gland. 

Just before milking, the cistern of the 
gland contains only a small part of the 
milk contained in the udder. Most of the 
milk is held in the numerous fine ducts, 
collecting spaces, and the cavities of the 
alveoli much the same as water is held 
in the pores of a sponge. To express this 
milk from these small ducts pressure 
from within the udder must be exerted 
on the gland. 

This is contrary to the common be- 
lief that the cow “lets down” her milk 
at milking time. In reality she is stimu- 
lated at milking time to force the milk 


down. That there is increased pressure 
within the udder after the beginning of 


milking and nota mere “letting down” of 
the milk has been shown by various in- 
vestigators. 


By INSERTING a milk tube up into 
the teat cistern and having this tube con- 
nected to a suitable pressure gauge it has 
been shown that after massaging the 
udder there is a great increase in pres- 
sure within the udder. The cause of this 
increased pressure is thought to be due 
to the contraction of cells around the 
alveoli and within the walls of the ducts. 
The contraction of these cells is due to 
stimulation received at milking time. 

Unfortunately for the slow milker, the 
effect of this stimulation recetved at the 
beginning of milking which forces the 
milk down, lasts only for a short time. 
The time varies more or less with differ- 
ent cows. Thus it is important to get as 
much milk out as long as the milk is 
being forced out by the muscular con- 
tractions. 

When this “forcing-out”’ effect is not 
present, it is practically impossible to 


‘get the milk out of the udder. This is the 


reason why only a small amount of milk 
can be obtained when the cow is “ hold- 
ing up” her milk when excited. Due to 
the excited condition of the animal the 
muscles are not normally stimulated, 
much the same as digestive activity is 
impeded when an animal is excited. 
Therefore, the aid received by the milk- 
er from the increased — forcing 
the milk out of the small ducts and 


spaces of the gland is absent and very 
little milk can be obtained. 

The fast milker removes a large: 
amount of milk during the time that 
this stimulation lasts and therefore less 
milk remains in the udder after th: 
stimulation ceases, -It is the milk re 
maining in the udder after the relaxa 
tion of the gland that is extremely diffi 
cult to remove. 

It has been claimed that in some cow 
more milk can be obtained by the use of 
a milking machine than by a hand milk 
er. In cases where abnormal condition 
of the udder, such as extremely sma 
teats, close placement of the rear teats 
and the like, make hand milking of th 
cow necessarily slow, then machine milk 
ing, by being able to remove the milk 
faster than the hand milker, may resul 
in more milk being obtained. 


Te phenomenon of “letting down’ 
milk is stimulated by factors other than 
the manipulation of the teats at milking 
time. Washing the udder before milking, 
the rattling of milking utensils, the 
noise of the milking machine, and the 
swinging of the udder in the walk fron 
the pasture may also act as stimull 
causing cows to “let down” their milk. 
In fact, any stimulation received that 
it is customary for the cow to receive at 
the time of milking if not painful to the 
cow, may be a partial stimulant to the 
“letting down” of milk. Regular habits 
of the milker such as regularity in time 
of feeding, in time of milking, and kind 
ness favorably react on the cow and en 
courage a maximum stimulation for the 
cow to “let down” her milk. Thus these 
factors encourage maximum daily yields. 

Not all stimulation applied to the 
udder produces favorable effect on the 
cow. Electrical or other stimulations 
that are more or less irritating have the 
opposite effect, that of causing the cow 

o “hold up” her milk. 

Thus by giving the cow comfortable 
surroundings and good treatment she | 1S 
induced to “let down” the maximum 
amount of milk that is present in the 
udder. It is of importance to remove as 
much milk from the udder as possible at 
each milking because any milk left will 
limit the additional amount of milk se 
creted at the next milking, especially if 
the cow is a heavy producer. If the habit 
of leaving considerable amounts of milk 
in the udder is continued for a time, 
some of the milk-sec”eting cells will be 
come inactivated, resulting in a more 

rapid decline of milk k production during 
that lactation. 

Both science and experience indicate 
that the milker that can remove the 
most milk in the least time is regular in 
the time of milking and feeding, and so 
manages the cow that she is in a com- 
fortable, normal condition, will ordi 
narily get the best results.—A. B. S., 
Missouri. 





Chaleid Control in Alfalfa-Seed Pro- 
duction, farmers’ bulletin No. 1642, 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture. 





The Mechanical Dairy Cooler on Ne 
braska Farms, bulletin 249, College of 
Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Testing Pays 


Durinc the past year some of the 
boys of the vocational agricultural de- 

partment of the New Hampton, lowa, 
High School have been testing their 
fathers’ dairy herds. This work has been 
carried on similar to the method used in 
cow-testing associations. 

At the close of the period during 
which they conducted the tests th-y 
were surprised to find that their average 
profit above feed cost per cow per month 
was only $3. This is in contrast to $5 
per cow per month profit shown by cows 
in the local dairy herd improvement as- 


sociation in a corresponding period of 


time. 

This difference is probably due chiefly 
to two things: Frist, better cows in the 
association resulting i in the use of pure- 
bred sires of known high-producing an- 
cestry and from continued selection and 
culling; second, better methods of feed- 
ing and management are used in the 
care of cows in the association. They 
freshen mostly in the fall, are fed a bal- 
anced ration, and are provided with 

plenty of warm water, are dry six weeks 
to two months, and are kept in comfort- 
able quarters.—C. T., Iowa. 


Clean Up Bang 


Disease 


Ar THE present time there are 501 
Illinois dairymen and beef cattle pro- 
ducers who are following the approved 
plan of eradicating Bang disease. This 
cleanup has reached the point where 
there are 38 herds which have been 
accredited as free from disease and the 
State Department of Agriculture has 
recognized 51 veterinarians as having 
demonstrated their ability to efficiently 
yply the blood test. 
_ This is a logical time for every dairy- 
1an to attack his disease control prob- 
em. More and more the buyers of dairy 
cattle are demanding the blood test and 
t is only a matter of a few years until it 
will not be possible to sell animals at 
satisfactory prices unless they are free 
from Bang disease. The smart step for 
any man to take right now is to begin 
blood testing and eliminating the dis- 
ease so that when prices do turn up he 
“_ be able to have the advertising value 
a clean herd. 





Indiana is now on the honor roll of 
states in the modified accredited area as 
practically free of tuberculosis. This is 
the fourth state to gain this distinction 
and the second important livestock 
state, Michigan having achieved the 
listinction nearly a year ago. 





Care of the Dairy Calf, \eaflet No. 20, 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. Price 5 cents. 





Monthly Milk Record Sheets: Space 
to record two milkings daily for 20 
cows for an entire month. Price 60 
cents a dozen postpaid. Order by 
number, S.D.1, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The Walker-Gordon Dairy of Needham, Mass., gets 

more milk from their herd because they protect them 

from drafts, dampness and extreme temperatures in 
this Celotex-insulated barn. 





BETTER 
PROFITS 


from your farm 





GREATER 
COMFORT 


in your home 


IGHT in your own county there are 
R men who know by practical expe- 
rience that Celotex insulated farm build- 
ings are sure to increase your earnings. 


They have proved beyond question that 
flocks and herds protected from scorch- 
ing summer heat and bitter winter cold 
are healthier and more productive. 


Your egg count increases through every 
month of the year when you line laying 
houses with Celotex. And Celotex- 
insulated brooder houses considerably 
reduce your losses from death and dis- 
ease among baby chicks. 


Dairy herds always give more milk 
when you protect them from extreme 
temperatures. In milk house and cool- 
ing tank Celotex shuts out sun heat, 
checks bacteria growth. 


Storage houses, too, should be lined 
with Celotex so that you can hold fruit 
and vegetables till prices are right—safe 
from heat spoilage or damaging frosts. 


By simply nailing Celotex to the under- 
side of roof rafters you can keep your 
home far more comfortable all year 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 





The word Celotex (Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark 
of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Compang 














This beautiful room is always comfortable and pleas- 
ant—because it has walls and ceilings of Celotex to 
sbut out scorching summer beat and bitter winter cold. 





when you line walls and roofs 
with Celotex Insulation 


’round. In summer Celotex keeps 
rooms cool and pleasant—and in winter 
it holds the heat inside, saving hundreds 
of dollars in future fuel bills. 


Celotex does more than shut out heat 
and cold. It prevents dangerous drafts 
—stops penetrating dampness— helps 
you maintain proper ventilation. 


Stop in and see your regular lumber 
dealer. He’ll show you how easy and 
inexpensive it is to insulate any type of 
building with Celotex. 


To make sure of getting the greatest 
benefit from Celotex insulation, mail 
the coupon below for our two latest 
booklets ““Insulating Farm Buildings with 
Celotex” and “Poultry House Con- 
struction with Celotex.”’ 


The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. Member of the Na- 
tional Building Industries Bureau. Sales 
distributors throughout the World. 
Tue CELOTEX COMPANY meee 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Send me your free booklets ‘ ‘Insulating Farm Buildings with 
Celotex"’ and “‘Poultry House Construction with Celotex.” 


MAEVE 





City NN ee 


See Advertising Index,page 81 
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ONLY the New 
American Separa- 
tor has this new 
close-skimming, 
cream-getting invention— 
with patented, new-type 
metal discs, polished like plate glass, 
which won’t rust or stain! It skims 
milk warm or cold—and skims it 
cl lean! J. I. Moore, Ohio, says: 
“Ow ned 3 separators; American 
skims cle anest of any: by 


Easy to Turn— 
Saves Mother's Back 


Women like the New American Separ- 
ator. The pivot ball-bearing and scien- 
tifically balanced bow! makes 
turning so easy! Mr. Steve 
Vaselenak, Al berta, says: 

““Nobody wanted to 
turn our old separa- 
tor, but with this 
New American, 
the boys race 
to see who 


y any 
separator until 
ou get our prices, 
compare our easy terms, 
high quality with others. 
New prices save you $ $30 to 
$50. All American Separators 
shipped on 30 days trial —freight 
prepaid. Guaranteed for Life. Free 
service. 


Compare with Others 


fy Send for free catalog explaining many New Features 
? bendy, waist-low, turntable milk tank, bell speed 
indicator, fully encl« sed frictionless automobile -type 
gears, new stainless steel dises, etc., etc. See the big- 
as-life jilustrations. Read wonderful letters from users. 
Use the coupon below or a post-card. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


AMERICAN Sa \ peated 

Dept. 410 Bainbridge, N. Y. 

Dept. 410, 1929 W. 43rd st, “Chicago, mM. 
Send FREE your latest illustrated catalog on New American 
Daratora With letters from owners. 











Name —— - — 


Post Office a . __AS.55 





rang! Husk BUSH 


With a Rosenthal — clean, fast husking is 
guaranteed with stalks dry, wet or frozen. 
500 to 700 bushels per day with our “Steel 
4” husker and a 10-20 H. P. tractor. Five 
other sizes, 6 to 20 H. P., equipped with 
Neverslip drive pulley. Husk and sh 

in spare time; real money in custom work. 
Sold on Trial! Try a Rosenthal with 
your own corn, operating it yourself. 
Write for catalog and prices. Souvenir Free. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO, 
**Inventors of the Corn Husker -- Established 1889°° 
Box6, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NEVERSLIP PULLEY 


Transmits more power, increases capacity. Less 
belt wear; unaffected by weather; no pulley cov- 
ering, no belt dressing required, yentee. your 
troubles. ome oelers Ko a All 
sizes. ck pathen Ay Ask 
for Nk Seksure IP soy on ALL power ma- 
chinery you buy. Write for folder and prices, 


Manufactured by ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER 
COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








LEARN 


AT HOME 70 pF “RADIO EXPERT 





Many $50 to $100 a week jobs opening 


Jobs openin ul. an nd Se oe ou ‘can Ly 
at home to be a Radio Expert. No obligation. 


J. E. SMITH, Pres., Dept. 1KL2 
National Radio Institut Washington, D. C. 





SuccessruL Farmine, October, 1931 




















Testing Brought 
Profits 


Few dairymen have ever milked a 
battery of cows like those owned by 
Harry Freshour of Ingham County, 
Michigan. These cows are not only out- 
standing producers but they are all from 
the same mother, Ardale Lady Pell 
Fayne. That is not all, for “Lady” is 
past 12 years old, and produced first 
five bull calves, then produced five con- 
secutive heifer calves. 

Lady is also an exceptional producer. 
Last year she made 13,256 pounds of milk 
and 429 pounds of butterfat. Now she 
has 6,335 pounds of milk and 204 pounds 
of fat in 6 months for her thirteenth 
year and promises to excel her 12-year- 
old record. She has never dropped below 
10,000 pounds of milk or 340 pounds of 
butterfat in a year, so her lifetime pro- 
duction easily exceeds 110,000 pounds of 
milk and 3,400 pounds of butterfat. 

This cow’s daughters are also ex- 
traordinary. The oldest daughter, Lady 
Ardale Fayne, at 6 years made 12,353 
pounds of milk and 378 pounds of but- 
erfat. Also her full sister Lady Fayne 
Netherland Segis at 5 years made 
13,052 pounds of milk and 404 pounds of 
butterfat. 


Turee other daughters of this cow are 
full sisters. The first made 11,416 pounds 
of milk and 389 pounds of butterfat at 
4 years. The next made 12,817 pounds 
of milk and 469 pounds of butterfat at 
3 years. The third made 11,830 pounds 
of milk and 402 pounds of butterfat at 
2 years. 

First a good farmer, and then a good 
dairyman, Freshour has planned his 
crops to properly feed the herd. Two 
acres of alfalfa for every cow and bred 
heifer on the farm and, in addition, one 
acre of sweet clover for pasture is a part 
of the crop rotation. Five to eight acres 
of soybeans are planted to supplement 
the other legumes. In addition, one acre 
of corn for silage and not less than one 
acre each of barley, corn, and oats is 
seeded for each cow kept. 

Liming the soil is an accepted fact 
for such acres as need the lime, and fer- 
tilizer is applied with some crops. Dur- 
ing 1930, the 21 acres of alfalfa yielded 
nearly 40 tons of hay. This furnished 
enough feed for the herd the past win- 
ter. Sweet clover was pastured. 

During the winter months these rough- 
ages, supplemented with corn silage and 
a grain mixture composed of 400 pounds 
of oats, 300 pounds of corn, 200 pounds 
of barley, plus 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal with 40 pounds of molasses, are 
used to supplement the other feeds. 
The grain mixture is fed according to 
accepted feeding standards. 

In 1923 Freshour joined the dairy herd 
improvement association. “That year 
opened my eyes to better dairying,” 
said Freshour. “Lady, then 6 years old, 
made 10,058 pounds of milk and 342 
pounds of fat. Again the next year Lady 
made 11,072 pounds of milk and 361 
pounds of fat.” During 1930, with four 
2-year-olds the herd averaged 12,177 
pounds of milk and 398 pounds of but- 
terfat. 

“T learned that by improved care and 
management of the dairy herd, by prop- 
er planning of the crop acreages for the 
livestock kept, and by careful feeding 





64 SECONDS 
througha 
17-inch 
Oak Log 


yee is one of the 
many records set by 
a Plumb Axe in the 
hands of Peter Mc- 
Laren, America’sCham- 
pion Chopper. 















Chopping may not be 
a matter of seconds to 
you, but you do want 
to cut wood the easi- 
est, quickest way; you 
do want to get rid of 
constant sharpening. 













A Plumb lets you do 
those things, Its design... 
throws the chips, 4& 
prevents sticking; 
itssteel holdsa keen, 
tough edge that will 
shave yourarm,even 
after a hard chop. 












Yet it costs no 
more. Look for the 
Red Handle and 
Black Head in your 
hardware store. 











Send 25c for Peter McLaren's Axe Manual. Tells how to use 
and care for your axe, Hundreds of facts, fully illustrated 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., 4810 James St., Phila., U.S.A 


PLUMB 


nant ed LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 










































Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


[Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from overwork. 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 
promptly to it. Won’t blister or loosen hair 
—and horse can work. [Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises. 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W.I’. Young, 
Inc., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 






















MAKE MONEY 
ruling stomps for yoursett MILT ICES AED 
the fastest, easiest operating 
stump puller made. Tractor 


epgre gem tO Pull Stumps 


terms—10 % Down 









Write Quick for Agent's Offer 
Big profits with easy work for — 
in my new special agent’s o 
Also get my new big entalog—free 
HERCULES MFG. Co. 
ept.A, 1120 29th St. Centerville, lowa 








GePoll 

Evil 

Over 10,000 cases are success- 
fully treated each year with our 


MEDICINE No. 1  (SisroroaM) 
No experience necessary ; simple; a little ptt 
tion every Sth day. Price $2. Boa ost 
Thousands are bei 


se '° 
FLEMING BROS. 1-554, Stock Yards, Chicago 





OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. 
H, W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Mion. 
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that benefits far exceeding the cost of | 
testing were realized by me. Later, ill- 
ness in the family prevented me from 
continuing the testing until 1929, when 
| joined the organization again. 

“This result demonstrates the value 
of careful planning for the right crops in 
order to obtain the largest dairy profits,” 
said Freshour. “J had read many times 
of big records but I am well satisfied to 
have four (Lady and three daughters) 
out of six cows that made each 500 
pounds of butter during the year and 
reproduced after standing dry for two 
months.” —A. C. B., Michigan. 





Proper Feeding | 
Pays | 


FEEDING ground corn and a better 
balanced ration paid big dividends. 
That is the experience of a member of 
the Green County, Iowa, Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association. In spite of a 
9 cent decrease in the average price re- 
ceived for butterfat, he made 2% cents 
more profit per pound of fat in April, 
1931, than in April, 1930. The net profit 
per cow more than doubled. 
This man’s mistake in 1930 was the 
same as that of many others. He was 
feeding only ear corn, with a roughage 
of silage and alfalfa. During 1931 he 
fed corn and cobmeal, ground oats, and 
soybean oilmeal to which he attributes 
the increased returns. He continued the 
feeding of a roughage of silage and al- 
falfa—T. A., lowa. 





Too Much Protein 


On E member of the McLean County, 
[\linois, dairy herd improvement associ- 
ation was feeding a ration high in pro- 
tein and it was costing him $1.55 a hun- | 
ired. On the advice of the tester he bal- | 
anced his ration to go with the clover | 
hay he was feeding and found that it | 
only cost him $1.15 a hundred. Then by 
teeding each cow according to produc- 
tion he was able to save $18.23 a month 
n his feed bills. 





Last month 29 Nebraska cow-testing 
associations eliminated 109 unprofitable 
producers. The greatest need in the 
lairy industry right now is just such 
rigid culling of our dairy herds. It is the 

w-producing cow that furnishes the 
surplus. While consumption is good, yet 
he dairyman cannot hope to put him- 

lf in a favorable position except thru | 
keeping only efficient producers. 





Helps for the Livestock Man 


No. $.D.1, Monthly Milk Record 
Sheets (60 cents per dozen). 

No. S.D.2, Breeding Record Sheets | 
(30 cents per dozen). 

No. $.D.3, Herd Record Book (25 
cents). 

No. S.D.4, Pedigree Blanks (25 
cents per dozen). 

No. S.D.5, Livestock Sale Cards (1 
cent each). 

No. $.D.6, Breeding Record Cards 
(1 cent each). 

No. S.D.7, Calving Record Cards 
(1 cent each). 


No. S.D.8, Official Test Cards (1 











| 
| 
cent each). | 
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Goodrich Tire... tions 


bead 
specifications, 


to 


IN 





PAIRS 


eee OF IT! $4.98—for a genu- 
ine Goodrich tire. The tire that you 
paid $24.50 for ten years ago—$7.00 
or $8.00 last year. Four dollars and 
ninety-eight cents! A BARGAIN! 


And it’s a better tire than ever 
before—26% BETTER. By actual test 
—in the factory—on the road. 26% 
more wear—26% more traction— 
26% more sidewall protection. Over- 
sized, thicker, bigger, sturdier all 
the way through. 


In short, a Goodrich tire from 
bead, built to Goodrich 
branded with 
Goodrich name right on the side- 
wall—a product worthy of its repu- 
tation. 


CHECK THESE PRICES listed here. 
Figure the savings. And then ‘“‘fig- 
ure’’ to see your Goodrich dealer 
while these bargains last! 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., 
Kitchener, Ontario. The 
tional B. F. Goodrich Corporation (Export). 


Interna- 

















QUICK-ACTION TIRE PRICES 


Cavaliers 
4 plies 
DLé bo0 6etR ous ¢esed $4.98 
Mes 4400686 60000b00 Se 
Eas cécbeoceceeses Ee 
re nee des een’ 6.65 
Dn, poo) 6sa0s 009002 6.75 
Rich 6dedybesesdeoes 6.98 
Ds drovcetcacesuwss 7.10 
OS ec 7.35 
AS ST, 8.57 
6 i takeedeatens 8.90 


I AABRAAA av 


Super Cavaliers 


6 full plies 

















Silvertowns - Zippers - 





Heels + Hose - Belting - Packing 


Goodrich Cavaliers 
nother nx.coowuscn roduct 


32,000 RUBBER ARTICLES, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich 
Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries - Soles - 
Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 


oie 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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Silver Anniversary 


National Dairy 
Exposition 
ST. LOUIS 


October 10thto 18th 


Dairy Cattle—Products— Equip- 
ment—Poultry and Pet Stock— 
Night Horse Show—Woman’s 
Home Exposition— New Enter- 
tainment Features. 





| Judging Program | 

‘4-H Club Cattle—Oct. 13 
Holsteins—Oct. 13, 14 

| Jerseys and Ayrshires —Oct. 14, 15 

Brown Swiss and Guernseys — 
Oct. 15, 16 








LOW RAILROAD RATES 


Rates of fare and one-third and 
fare and one-half from the entire 
country have been granted. From 
nearby states a very low coach 
rate will apply on special days. 
Ask ticket agents for details. 


*““Meet me in St. Louis’’ 

















Beautiful An‘mal 
Paintings Free 


VERY lover of animals, dairyman, 
teachers, breeders, students, will 
want these beautiful colored reproduc- 
tions of the Ideal Type Guernsey cow 
and bull paintings. Size 21 by 18 
inches. Sent free and postpaid on re- 
ceipt of the coupon below. 


onne=TEAR OFF HERE, NOW ---- 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
67 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H 

Please send me free the colored pic- 
tures of the Guernsey cow and bull. 


ON TE OE LE IER. 3 


Address 


TALK WITH 
JERSEY OWNERS 


See the sleek, beautiful Jerseys exhibited 
at the fall fairs; talk to the owners of Jersey 
herds. Question these owners concerning 
the Jersey cow, her efficiency as an eco- 
nomical producer of milk averaging 5.36% 
butterfat, her adaptability to all climates, 
her longevity and her early maturity. The 
experiences of Jersey owners emphasize the 
merits of the breed. Select profit making 
Jerseys for your dairy herd. 


Write for ‘‘Jersey Facts’’ and other 
free booklets about Jerseys 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-C West 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 


SuccessFuL Farmino, October, 1931 
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| There Is An 
Ever Growing 
- Demand For 


Jersey Milk 


The high food value 
and superior quality 
of Jersey Milk 
assures a ready pro- 
fitable market. 


The Jersey Herd Im- 
provement Registry 
| Test finds the low as 
well as the high pro- 
ducing cows in the 
herd. This enables | 
the breeder to raise 
the producing aver- 
age of his herd. Here 
| at the Meredith 
| Farm we are testing | 
the entire herd. | 
Every cow retained 
in the herd must | 
be a profitable | 


producer. 


ef “| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








We save only bulls 
from cows of desir- | 
able type andknown | 
high producing 
ability. 


At the present we have 
only a few bulls for | 
sale. These are 
priced within the 
reach of the average 
dairyman. 

Write us if you are in- 
terested in a young 
bull from a good pro- 
ducing dam. We will 
be glad to send you 
detailed information. 


Meredith Jersey Farm 
Des Moines, lowa 






































AY we Ss far] | be E& REGISTERED BULL 
CALVES, FROM HIGH 
PRODUCING STOCK. PRICED TO SELL. 
L. C. HATCH 
“Inisfail” Dairy Farm Council Bluffs, lowa 





News of the Breeds 


ATTENDANCE prizes are being of- 
fered to the dairy herd improvement as- 
sociations by the National Dairy Expo 
sition. These awards are to be based on 
the percentage of members of the associ- 
ation that registers at the exposition and 
the distance from St. Louis. The exposi 
tion is also offering trips to the three 
testers who reported the largest num- 
ber of dam and daughter compari 
son records in their associations. In ad- 
dition to this three state supervisors 
will be given free trips. These are to be 
based on the number of associations, 
percentage of cows on test, percentage 
of proved bulls, the number of dam and 
daughter comparisons, and the average 
butterfat production of the cows on test. 


* * x 


Clove Heights King Veeman is the 
eighteénth Holstein sire to be given the 
gold medal proved sire award by the Hol- 
stein association. He was awarded this 
distinction on the basis of the produc 
tion and individuality of his daughters 
in the herds of Lewis B. Jones, Louis 
Marks, and Charles H. Bridges of Mon- 
roe County, New York. On the same 
basis DeCreamCo Swastika Ormsby, 
bred by Detroit Creamery Company of 
Wayne County, Michigan, and Rock 
River Sir Johanna Hengerveld, bred by 
Rock River Farm of Ogle County, IlIli- 
nois, have been awarded the distinction 
of silver medal preferred sires. 


* * * 


E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; George Potts of Urbana, Illinois; 
and John C. Ritchie of Stratford, lowa, 
have been named the judging commit- 
tee for the National Belgian Show, Wat- 
erloo, Iowa, September 28 to October 4. 
The premium list totaling $5,500 is the 
largest ever offered. 

* * * 


Spinney Run Farm of Lake County, 
Illinois, has recently selected a carload 
of heavy producing purebred Ayrshire 
cows from the Allegany - Steuben Ayr- 
shire Club in southwestern New York. 


* * * 


Purdue’s Juggler’s Mae is the new 
class AA junior 4-year-old champion 
butterfat producer in Indiana for the 
Jersey breed. Her record is 441 pounds 
of fat in 337 days. 

* * * 


The Holstein-Friesian Association has 
recently announced a list of 93 men 
officially recognized as judges for the 
breed. In order for a fair to secure prize 
money from the breed association one 
of these men must be used as judge. 


* * ok 


Purdue Paul Sarah is the new cham- 
pion 3-year-old Holstein in Indiana for 
class B. In 305 days she produced 427 
pounds of fat. 

& * * 
The International Livestock Exposi- 
tion announces that classification by 
ages for steers is to be maintained for 
1931 just as in the past. Originally it had 
been decided to classify steers on a 
weight basis, but due to the fact that 
many prospective exhibitors had al 
ready made purchases with a view t 
show on the age basis, it was felt best t 
defer this action for another year at least 
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Market Chat 


EvEN if prices for farm products and | 
other commodities stay comparatively 
low, business might pick up sharply, as 
happened repeatedly during long spells 
of price depression in the 70’s, 80’s and 
go’s. Any such recovery will help the | 
market for foods and raw materials. 
Even the slight or temporary changes in 
business and financial conditions have 
been promptly reflected in market ac- 
tivity and price shifting on the staple 
p rroducts. 

Many of the sustained price recoveries 
in the less important farm products have 
ean from reduced production. But- 
ter, cheese and milk advanced when feed 
became short. Eggs sold higher after the 
heavy laying time ended. Poultry sells 
higher than before the war because the 
spring hatch was light. Potatoes and 
onions bring somewhere near last sea- 
son’s price because the crops are not 
very large. Market prospects for all 
these lines seem comparatively good. 

Choice fed steers are among the few 
farm products which sell at prices within 
\ailing distance of last season’s market 
evel even tho such prices are no higher 
than the prewar level. Position of feeders 
s helped by the old-time prices for hay 

nd mill feeds. Market prospects for the 

ywer grades of beef cattle are weakened 
the probability of increased supplies 
of grass cattle during the fall months 

i by the western feed shortage which 

ay bring on heavier marketing of 
poorly finished cattle. 

Increased supplies, heavy storage 
holdings and poor demand still rule the 
hog market most of the time. Movement 
f the new pig crop to the fall market is 
cheduled for early activity. Heavy 
average weights are likely to continue 
the rule, owing to large feed crops selling 
at low prices. 


Ci YNSIDERABLE reduction in num 
bers of sheep is expected during the next 
two or three years. Lamb production is 
liberal now and poor range conditions 
this season are expected to cause western 
oe to market more than the 

sual proportion of the lamb crop, 
" vhé ther well finished or not, and to hold 
back fewer ewes for breeding. 

Market conditions seldom have been 
ore favorable to poultrymen. Feed 
rices are not much more than half the 
verage reported for the years 1923-25, 
vhile prices of poultry products have 
not fallen to any such extent. The re- 
luced hatch and the light holdings in 
torage are likely to limit the supply 


even during the usual time of heavy 


hipments in the fall months. 
3ack of the occasional strength of the 
ry market was the rapid decline in 
astures which went back about twice 
is much as usual in July and were still 
months. The result was 
ghter market supplies as well as storage 

ldings below average quantity. 

The bright spot in the wheat market 
tuation 1s the active demand for high 
rotein winter wheat, resulting from the | 
hortage in production of hard spring 
wheat. With the crop of corn and other 
eding grains somewhere near average 
roduction, the price of corn is likely to 
e more closely adjusted to that of wheat. 
Special to Successful Farming by the 
nited States Department of Agricul- 


ture, 
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‘SIC "EM, TIGE! 


WE DON'T WANT MR. WATER- THIN 


/ON THIS FARM! 
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WASTING money and shirking work 
are Mr. Water-thin’s two specialties. 
And he’s a master at both! Don’t let 
him trespass on your farm! 

Mr. Water-thin is the quart or more 
of thin, waste oil that ordinary refin- 
ing leaves in every gallon of motor oil. 





It’s a quart so light bodied, so quick to 
vaporize under heat, that it’s useless 
ina truck,a passenger car,ora tractor. 
That’s why Quaker State engineers 
callit “water-thin’’—and throw it out! 

Ordinary refining simply can’t re- 
move this useless stuff. But Quaker 





State has developed a special process 
that throws it out—a process you'll 
find in every one of Quaker State’s 
refineries—the most modern refining 
plants in the industry. 





And the super-refining that removes 
“water-thin” is the reason for the 
extra quart in every gallon of Quaker 
State. For Quaker State replaces 
“water-thin” with rich, full-bodied 
lubricant—gives you four full quarts 
of lubricant to the gallon, instead of 
three quarts and one of waste. So you 
really get an extra quart of lubrication! 

Quaker State is made entirely from 
100% pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil. Quaker State is so free from im- 
purities that it doesn’t require acid 


treatment in refining. That’s impor- 
tant! For acids tend to destroy some 
of an oil’s oiliness. 

It’s a wise move to standardize 
on Quaker State Motor Oil for 
every farm lubricating job. For that 
extra quart of lubrication in every 
gallon of Quaker State means longer 
lasting oil—means longer lasting farm 
equipment. And here’s proof— more 
Quaker State than any 
other Pennsylvania oil in the world! 


people buy 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 
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See Advertising Index, 
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Thi Seal=» 


Identifies 
Heavy- coated 


lvanized Sheets 


a It means: 
, Pyotection Against Rust 
Long Life 
Satisfactory Service 


Le: for the “ZINC INSTITUTE SEAL OF QUALITY” 


























on every galvanized roofing sheet you buy. It is your 

guarantee that the base-metal of the sheet is adequately 
protected against the elements—2 ounces of pure, non-rust- 
ing ZINC to the square foot. 

The “Seal of Quality” on galvanized sheets means long 
years of rust-free life and service. It means that such 
sheets carry a Zinc Coating of the standard thickness, or 
weight, recommended for farm building use by the Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute after a recent investigation of hundreds 
of galvanized sheet roofs. It means that the coating is over 
60 percent heavier than on the average commercial sheet, 
and can be depended upon for durability and freedom 
from upkeep expense. 


Galvanized sheets are an ideal material for roofing and 
siding of farm buildings. They are easy to put on—attrac- 
tive—fire-proof—lightning-proof (when properly ground- 
ed)—strong—and when they carry the American Zinc 
Institute Standard Coating of 2 ounces per square foot, 
they are unexcelled for economy and long life. 

“Seal of Quality” galvanized roofing sheets are specially 
manufactured*, under careful supervision, and are rigidly 
tested and inspected to insure exceptional quality. Itisa 
simple matterto protect yourself; insist upon the guarantee 
—2 ounces of Zinc per square foot—which this Seal gives you. 

Read the whole story in our booklet, “Heavy- 
Coated Galvanized Sheets.”’ Sent free on re- 
quest. Mail the coupon. 


| The “Seal American Zinc Institute 

of Quality” 60£. 42nd St. '<orPersted = New York, N. Y. 
Sa ee 
Institute does not 
manufacture gal- 
vanized sheets... . 




















American Zinc Institute, Inc. 
60 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


I should like to read your booklet on galvanized sheets. 
Name eae 
Address 


Names of manufac- 
turers licensed to 
produce “Seal of 
Quality’ sheets fur- 
nished on request. 
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Selling hogs on dressing percentage pays for the good feed 


They Are Paid for What 


They Sell 
By GUESS and by gosh” is 


uch the better way to sell farm 
roducts in this time when a nickel 
bushel on wheat and a nickel a 
indred on hogs means so much, 
providing you are not out for the 
gh dollar. 
But if you have labored six 
onths and had $25 invested in a 
w that cost $35 a year to keep, and 
d up with two litters of six high- 
ality pigs each, it is a heap more 
rofitable to get paid for that quali- 
product. The principle of getting 
aid for exactly what you sell and 





The packer figures the cost of his hogs 
from the pork they hang on the hooks 


not receiving the average price for 
“mine run” is not new. 

For years the elevator man has 
crawled up on the wagon as wheat 
was delivered and filled his pail for 
the weight test. If it tested 60 
pounds, or above, you received the 
going price, but if it fell below you 
took your dockage with the knowl- 
edge that you were being paid for 
its full worth. Every time you de- 
liver a can of cream to the station 
the tester balances the bottles care- 
fully and drop by drop weighs out 
the sample that tells just what your 
cream is worth. In each case you get 
paid for what your product is worth 
to the man who transforms it into 
the bread or butter of the nation. 


Bur you cannot tell what is in a 
hog until he is killed and hung on 
the hooks ready for the packer’s 
cooler. Then you can tell exactly 
how much actual meat the packer 
has to pass on to the retailer and 
finally to the consuming public. In 
other words, the actual value of a 
hog cannot be determined until he 
is dressed and all the offal removed 
from the carcass. 

The packer looks at a hog from 
the standpoint of hams, bacon, loin, 
shoulders, bone cuts, and, finally, 
lard and trimmings. Beyond him in 


By J. M. Heizer 


the marketing process are the re- 
tailer and housewife, who look at the 
hog in exactly the same manner 
The farmer sees the finished hog 
from the production end and for th 
most profit produc es the ty pe of hog 
for which the packer will pay the 
most. 


Ax )UT seven years ago farmers 
in Ohio began selling hogs on the 
basis of yield thru their coéperativ 
associations and the National Order 
Buying Company, member of the 
National Livestock Marketing A 
sociation, direct to packer. Realizing 
that the yield of salable meat is the 
most accurate yardstick of the value 
of a hog and reflects his full value 
back to the producer as well as to 
the packer, the National Order Buy 
ing Company has developed sales on 
the basis of yield as rapidly as po 
sible, until in 1930 approximately 
25,000 of the 300, head moved 
direct to packer were sold on yield. 
The service has been extended to 
Indiana and I\linois associations. 
In order to get the farmer’s slant 
of selling on yield I spent two 
national holidays, Decoration Day 
and Independence Day, of this year, 
along with several other odd hours, 
visiting farmers in a number of cen 
tral Ohio | Continued on page 60 
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corroded or entirely worthless. 









FenceisFarmEquipment 


(and just as important as your plow!) 


Use your fence to make more money, just as you use your other 
labor saving, cost reducing equipment. If your farm i is well fenced, 
you can rotate your crops and stock, “hog down” corn, save shat- 
tered grain, “clean out” weeds with ‘sheep, reduce labor costs and 
reap extra profits that more than pay for the cost of the fence. 
Thousands of farmers have done just that. The Keystone “‘Farm 
Planning” book tells of their experiences and how they made more 
than market prices for their work. Write for it. RED BRAND 
fence, at new low prices, costs less re rod per year than ever 
before. It’s the biggest fence VALU 


Every Test proves RED BRAND best 


Here’s what Nationally known authorities say: 
“Definitely superior to any competing fence”, says the BURGESS LABORA- 
TORIES’ report of the Official Weather Test on the Gulf of Mexico where almost 
a lifetime test was completed in 4% years. When 45 different makes and sizes of 
fence were purchased on the open market and exposed 
and smoky atmosphere, patented RED BRAND “Galvannealed” 
good for several tg more service while all others were either badly rusted, 


“Microscopic | hotographs reveal a much greater amount of zinc coating on on 
RED BRAND ‘Galvannealed’ fence, when compared with galvanized makes.” 
SHAW LABORATORIES, San Francisco, Calif. 


In these as well as laboratory tests, stripping tests and in actual farm 

use, RED BRAND always proves its superiority. Because this patented 

“Galvannealed” fence has much more zinc protection, plus copper- 
bearing steel in the wire, #t cannot help but resist rust years longer. 


Write for details of these tests and a copy of “Farm Planning”. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


3736 Industrial Street 


“Send Books-Free to 


These Books tell how Name... 
other Farmers make Address 
MORE PROFITS * City... 





Always look ‘qm 
for the 


Red Brand 


(top wire) 














for your money today. 
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COMPLETE 
With Blower ‘ 
and 43 in. 
Feed Collector —_ 


Nothing else 
to buy 


Weight 553 Ibs. 


39 in, 
high. 


Screen 10 in. by 32 im. Capacity, at 2400 
R.P.M., 6,000 Ibs. shelled corn. No 
speed jack required. SKF self-aligning 
ball bearings; Rockwood pulley; man- 
ganese steel hammers; low feed table. 
Any tractor will run it. Write for litera- 
ture; we'll give you name of nearest dealer. 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS 
Dept. 64 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


CORN _ aan ral 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoe friction and pressure. 


Dr? Scholls 
Zino-pads 
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Sizes also for 
Callouses and Bunions 














Catalog 


NOW READY! 


as long — saves you F — ) SET 
My new prices are LO West io in 15 ¥ 
DIRECT From F. actory—Freig 
That’s another real saving o gue: 
8 
WEST C 
service —35 shipping points — quick delivery. Over 
200 styles Farm and Poultry Fences, Barb Wire, 
G ll Roofing, Paints, 


sesing at freight W 


THE BROWN Lin & WIRE COMPANY 
2217, CLEVELAND, 0. 











-F ENCE 


Fence “3 — I ee Ft. 


—for 26-inch Hog Fence. Free 
book shows 170 styles; quotes 
smashing new low prices. Every rod full gau 
grpper open = steel, heave galvanized. 40 

* Free Trial. ow prices on Wire, Posts 
A on Gates. “feonne and Paints ®&) 
te today for free ca! 


Interlocking Fence Co., Box 835, lll, 













They Are Paid for What 
They Sell 


[ Continued from page 59 


















































counties. For the most part I went onl; 
to the farms of those who produced the 
largest percentage of hogs that would 
grade out to be sold on the basis of 
yield as given me by the county agents 
and association managers. 

Wayne Shobe, the younger member of 
the Elroy Shobe & Son partnership, 
whose farm lies near Madison Mills. 
told me that not until they began sell 
ing on yield did they realize the value 
of “topping the bunches.” They are not 
big feeders, feeding only from 100 to 2¢ 
head a year. As soon as a truckload is 
finished for market they sort them out 
and haul them in to the county associa 
tion yards. 

Since the association was first organ- 
ized every hog fattened on the farm has 
been sold cooperatively and Manager 
W. O. Beatty is requested to send as 
many as possible direct on the basis of 
yield. About half of the hogs they feed, 
Wayne told me, have gone direct and 
never have they sustained an under 
dress altho they feed skimmilk slop clear 
to the end of the finishing period. Al 
their hogs are finished on corn, which, 
he believes, is responsible for their high 
yields. 

Every place I went I was told that 
the practice of “topping the bunches” 
was an outcome of direct marketing. Old 
veterans who had fed hogs for 5° years 
or more and had been content to sell 
mine run had begun to sort off the tops 
in small lots instead of waiting to get : 
full carload ready, because they found 
it paid to sell at the right weight. The 
relationship of production practices to 
yield has not been definitely learned, 
nor is it likely to be until each factor 

affecting it can be measured. 


WMowever, association managers 
have learned by experience that there 
are some farmers whose hogs never yield 
out while there are certain others whose 
hogs car? be depended on always t 
yield out. ‘Attempts have been made by 
researcl hers 0 establish this relationshi; 
between feeding practices and yield but 
none has beer successful as yet. Dress Is 
affected by many factors, such as the 
time the hogs have been off feed before 
weighing, the amount of slop that has 
been fed, the kind of feed, aa the natu 
ral tendency of the hog to put his fee 
into meat instead Of paunch. 

For a generatio? OF longer J. E. Hop 
kins, also of Madisen Mills, had sold hi 5 
hogs mine run. Then the codperative 

was organized and 2OW he watches th 
markets carefully with the experienc 
of almost 70 years. When the heavie: 
end carries the weight that brings the 
premium, he sorts the™ out and deliver 
them for shipping. 

By following this pr: actice, he has beer 
able to sell practic: every thing direct 
He feeds off about 250 hear i a year whic! 
he buys locally as pigs., This throws pigs 
of every breed together and all do not 
do equally well, but despite this hetero 
geneous mixture in th® feedlot, thes 
were so carefully gradec! for shipmen C 
that he has never had ar} underdress. 

His yields he attributt -s to the fac 
that they are self-fed and thrown extra 
ear corn without ever being slopped. I 











the winter tankage is kept before them 
id in the summer they are kept on 
pasture. He told me about the last two 
inches he had sold. One lot of 14 head | 
veraged 194 pounds and showed a 76.3 
rcent yield. Another bunch of 15 aver- 


ved 192 pounds and yielded 77.2 per- 
nt. They were sold guaranteed to 
eld 75.5 percent. 


The best production and marketing 
program of which I know is carried on 
Russell Kimber, manager of the 
Steel Farms in Greene County, Ohio. 
He is a former county agent and man 
ger of a shipping association and car- 
ies Out in practice the idea he held as 
1 ship ping association manager that 
price is affected more directly by quality 
than by weight. 
On his 1,300-acre farm he feeds off 
around 1,000 hogs a year. All are graded 

ight on the farm where special sorting 
pens have been erected. About 50 per- 
cent of them go direct, on which he 
states he receives from 10 to 20 cents a 
hundred more net over the price he 
would have received had they been sold 
on the market the same day. 

\ seven-pig average to the sow is the 
standard for the farm litter, a hybrid 
cross being used almost exclusively. 
Hampshire or Duroc sows are crossed 
with Poland-China males or vice versa. 
The resulting pigs are rugged and can 
nearly always be marketed at 200 
pounds when 6 or 7 months of age. In 
the fall of 1930 and the spring of 1931 
he sold 875 hogs from the farm which 
netted $17.70 per head at less than 200 
pounds. When I talked to him he had 
just sold 120 head which netted $8 on a 
$7.75 market and yielded 78 percent on 

guaranteed yielc 1 of 75.5 percent. 

{ll hogs on the farm are run on alfalfa 
from the time they are born until they 
ire sold. Ample range is provided by 

aving 80 acres of alfalfa near the barns 
it can be pastured. 

Kimber’s motto is to produce what the 

arket wants. If the packer wants light 
cuts and quality with a minimum of 
vaste, he believes in producing that 
kind of a hog. It will allow quicker turn- 

ver and greater economy of gain. “And 





| 


then,” he concluded, as did all the | 


thers with whom I had talked, “ follow 

good production practices with im- 
proved practices of marketing codpera- 
tively and receive that premium for 
quality.” 





Corn and wheat have about the same 


eding value in a ration for lambs. 
\lfalfa hay as a feed to lambs produced 


ains at about Io percent less per 100 | 


pounds than sudan hay. 
Bearing out the results obtained from 
nilar trials last year, lambs fed cut 


talfa hay made faster and cheaper | 


ins than those fed whole alfalfa. How- 


er, no charge was made for grinding | 


alfalfa. There was no appreciable 
tterence in the results obtained from 
ding sudan hay ground and whole. 


ling trials—R. V. P., Oklahoma. 





Suggestions for the Improvement of Old 
ink Dairy Barns, circular 166-C, Office 


ese are the results of Oklahoma lamb | 


Information, United States Depart- | 
nt of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. | 


Feeding and Management of Horses, 
rcular 130, lowa State College, Ames, 
wa. 
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Horsepower is improved by 






BREEDING 


BETTER 


Gasoline power 


is improved by 


Eruyt Fuuip 







WENTY years ago 
farmers depended al- 
most entirely on animal 
power to work the fields, carry 
them to church and haul to market. 

Today there are over five-and-a- 
half million cars, trucks and trac- 
tors on American farms. They are 
the modern harnesses—harnesses 
for the power of gasoline. And lead- 
ing oil refiners have taken the place 
of the horse breeder. They improve 
the power of gasoline by adding 
Ethyl fluid. 

Inside the engine, Ethyl fluid 
prevents the stumbling explosions 
of ordinary gasoline that waste its 
power, cause harmful knock and 
overheating. It controls combustion, 
delivering power to the pistons with 


C 
"eres Combo 


BETTER 


a smoothly increasing pres- 
sure that brings out the best 
performance of any engine. 

Good gasoline plus Ethy] fluid is 
better than ordinary gasoline for 
the same reason that a Percheron 
is better than an ordinary work 
horse. Ethyl Gasoline gets work 
done faster and at a lower cost in 
the long run. Because it gives 
greater power, you shift gears less. 
Because it stops harmful knock, 
you lay up for carbon removal less 
frequently. Ethyl lessens vibration, 
overheating, and wear and tear on 
the engine. It takes you there and 
gets you back sooner, whether you 
are driving to town or plowing a 
field. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in Evhyl fuid is lead, 


@E. G.C. 1931 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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BEING 
ROBBED OF YOUR 


FARM PROFITS? 


LD MAN WEATHER may 
not ‘stick you up’’ at the point 
of a gun, but he is robbing you just the 
same... unless your farm buildings 
are protected with efficient insulation. 


Farm buildings, hot and stuffy in sum- 
mer, cold and damp in winter, cut 
down the production of both cows and 
chickens and that means loss of profit 
to you. Now is the time to stop these 
assaults on your pocket book— 
insulate—and be sure you select a 
material efficient, strong, and durable. 
Insulite insulation combines all of 
these advantages at no extra cost. 


You get more for your money when 
you use Insulite. It is a full half-inch | 
thick insulation board, made from the“ 
strong tough fibers of northern woods, 
(chemically treated to resist moisture, 
vermin, and rodents), and is not sub- 
ject to rot or disintegration. Insulite 
has several times the bracing strength 
of lumber applied horizontally. 


Bar Old Man Weather from your farm 
buildings with Insulite, and they will 
be cool and comfortable in summer, 
warmer and dryer in winter—your 
cows and chickens will be bigger, more 
profitable producers. 


Let us send you a copy of 
our free booklet “Building 
Farm Profits’ — it contains 
complete plans for Poultry 
Houses, Dairy Barns, etc. 
Write for it. Your lumber / 
dealer can supply you with Lemme 
Insulite. 


THE INSULITE CO. 


A 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38J 


‘Minneapolis, Minnesota 





smn, 





the Wood-Fiber Insulating Boar 
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Tips for Lamb Feeders 


By R. M. Green 


Buy early and be ready to sell early 
looks like the course with the least dan- 
ger in it for the Cornbelt lamb'feeder this 
year. Ewes for the production of a spring 
lamb crop may be even less speculative 
for any but the best of feeders. It looks 
as if the low point in the price of another 
agricultural product might be reached 
with the passing of lamb and sheep 
prices thru their seasonal weak spot in 
October and November. 

However, cheap feed, favorable pros- 
pects for a large corn crop, heavy liqui- 
dation of western sheep, and memories 
of a good lamb market late last spring, 
are conditions likely to raise feeder lamb 
prices relatively high as the season 
progresses and make for relatively large 


| supplies of finished lambs after January, 


1932. For these reasons an early pur- 


] — . 
| chase of feeders and preparations to get 


on a December or early January market 
seems the most reasonable course one 

can figure out beforehand, with so many 
unknown elements ahead. 

Number of sheep produced and gen- 
eral business conditions are two major 
factors in determining sheep and lamb 
prices. Extremely low prices are en- 
countered when enlarged sheep produc- 
tion and bad business conditions are 
both pulling downward on prices. 


As A rule, business conditions as 
affecting demand for lamb and mutton 
are even more important than Produc- 
tion of sheep. For examp sle, in the years 
1905, 1906 and Igo - business conditions 
for most of the period were such as to 
pull prices upward. On the other hand, 
production was on the increase and 
tended, therefore, to pull prices down- 
ward. But with this combination of cir- 
cumstances annual average price of 
sheep on the Chicago market advanced 
from $5.08 to $5.20. In 1908, however, 
when both business conditions and sheep 
production were pulling down on prices, 
sheep prices at Chicago reached the low 
level of $3.75 in September. In 1911 both 
business and sheep production were pull- 
ing down on sheep prices and on the 
Chicago market the low level of $3.45 
was reached in November. Last year a 
similar situation existed. Business and 
increased sheep production were both 
pulling downward on prices. The low 
average price of $3.10 at Chicago was 
reached in October. 

This year the business recovery is not 
yet substantial enough to render a great 
deal of help to sheep and lamb prices as 
early as October to November. Further- 
more, there is a tendency shown so far 
this year to liquidate not only current 
production but part of the breeding 


stock. The Agricultural Outlook report 


| of the United States Department of 


Agriculture at the first of the year rather 
expected slaughter supplies for the first 
four months of 1931 to be smaller than 
in 1930 because of the smaller number of 


| sheep and lambs reported on feed Janu- 


ary 1. On the contrary, monthly slaugh- 
ter under federal inspection has been 
larger than a year ago in every one of the 
first six months of the year except in 
March when there was a slight reduction. 
Texas shipments have been heavy and 

















































there is every reason to believe that 
with the fall movement of western lam| 

under way there will be a correspondin 

excess marketing of stock that in the last 
few years has been held back. 

Leaving out the war period from th 
fall of 1915 to the fall of 1919, lan 
prices have advanced enough fron 
November to February to make for 
profitable feeding about half the tin 
since 1905. Excepting the part of th 
war period noted above, there are 2 
years since 1905. In 10 of these 21 years 
there has been no advance in lam! 
prices from November to February 
the advance has been too small to allow 
a profitable feeding margin. Five of 
these unfavorable years have come sinc 
the period, November, 1919 to Febru 
ary, 1920. As a rule, unfavorable feeding 
years have been those in which there 
was a decline in commodity prices 
general, such as has been going on sinc 
September, 1928 and particularly since 
the fall of 1929, years when corn an 
feed supplies were cheap and supplies of 
lambs were plentiful. The turn in busi 
ness and the improvement in commodity 
prices is yet too young to help lamb 
prices much this winter. Cheap feed will 
encourage bidding up feeder prices and 
make for large supplies of fat lambs afte 
early January, 1932. The bad Saadeet 
early last winter and the present weak 
position of the sheep and lamb market 
will make many hold off and feed for 
the later winter market. For such rea 
sons, this later market appears to be 
little more risky than an earlier one. 

Should a decided turn in business for 
the better take place in the next few 
months, one might go a little stronger in 
bidding for feeders. Otherwise buying 
should be conservatively done. 


Soybeans Produce 


Soft Pork 


Five years of experiments have failed 
to develop a way by which soybeans ca: 
be fed to market hogs without the 
being soft. Soybean oilmeal, abner 

was found to be an excellent protein 
supplement for all classes of swine. As a 
source of protein for brood sows, during 

both gestation and lactation, soy beans 
are regarded as having a considerab! 
place. Because they are deficient in min 
erals, sows dependent upon soybeans 
for protein should have access to a good 
mineral mixture. ye suggested by the 
Illinois College of Agriculture, which 
conducted these bells in: consists of 


pork 








two parts ground limestone, two parts 
bonemeal, and one part salt.—F. M. C., 
Illinois. 

Breeding record sheets: just the 


thing to tack up in the barn and keep 
a complete record of breeding dates, 
sires used, sex of offspring and dispo- 
sition. Thirty cents per dozen. Order 
by number, S. D. 2. Successful Farm- 


ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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What Is New 


in Farming 
[| Continued from page 4] 


Adding a protein supplement to a 
ration of ground barley and legume hay 
increased the rate of gain on lambs in 
Minnesota feeding tests. It also very 
slightly increased the cost of gain. Little 
difference was found between linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal, and corn gluten 
meal, but a combination of the three 
gave much better results than any one 
by itself. 

* 

Indiana lamb-feeding tests have shown 
that unweaned lambs on pasture made 
greater and more economical gains and 
had a better finish than lambs which 

were kept off pasture and whose dams 
were fed shelled corn, oats, and alfalfa 
hay. Over a three-year period, the pas- 
ture lambs returned $4.61 more per 
head than the lambs of the grain-fed 
dams. aig 4 lambs nursing their dams 
also made $1.99 more per head than 
creep-fed lambs. 

* 


At the Iowa Experiment Station last 
year four pigs from each of 44 litters 
containing 8 or more pigs at farrowing 
time were studied. They were fed from 
the time they were 65 days old to a final 
weight of 225 pounds. The rate of gain 
varied from 1.13 pounds to 1.68 pounds 
per day. The litters varied in their re- 
quirements to produce a hundred pounds 
of gain from 358 to 468 pounds of feed. 
The best yielding litter returned $3.92 
more above feeding cost than the poor- 
est. 


* 


Indiana studies including 997 slaugh- 
tered hogs have shown a definite rela- 
tionship between the maturity of the 
hogs and the quality of the meat. The 
fat of the young swine was soft. It grad- 
ually hardened during the growth and 
the fattening process. This shows that 
maturity is an important factor in over- 
coming soft pork. 


Cornstalks Fail 


One of the members of the Hancock, 
lowa, dairy herd improvement associa- 
tions has produced figures to show that 
cornstalk pastures are not profitable. In 
October when there was considerable 
grass pasture his herd averaged 29.4 
pounds of butterfat. In November on 
cornstalks they averaged 22.9 pounds. 
The next month when the herd was on 
a good winter ration the average was 
34 pounds of butterfat. 





Horses for the Farm, circular 244, Col- 
ege of Agriculture, Madison, Wiscon- 
. Price 5 cents. 


f 


Silo Filling Methods and Cost, bulle- 
nN 303, University of Missouri, Colum- 
, Missouri. 





Four generation pedigree blanks, 25 
cents a dozen. Order by number, S.D.- 
4, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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If you tri td to lift 
this Herefard Bull 


with 


you r foot! 
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Men’s short brown boot: 
Comes in knee to hip lengths 


LIGHTER 
TOUGHER! 











sini aaa ie ” 
‘Men’ 7 Sturgis 





SANTO’S GEM, 1930 Champion 
Polled Hereford Bull 
(After a photograph) 


q And yet the excess weight in ordinary boots 
or overshoes makes you waste that much energy 
every day! 


URING one day in ordinary boots or overshoes, 

you lift at least 2,420 pounds of useless weight! 
This weight 1s greater than that of Santo’s Gem, 1930 
Champion Polled Hereford Bull. 

You put this unnecessary drain on your energy raf 
each boot or overshoe is only two ounces heavier 
than it ought to be. 

You can’t help covering at least five and a half miles 
in a full working day even if you are merely doing 
winter chores. Five and a half miles mean 9,680 steps 
at the very least, and 9,680 steps, at 2 ounces on each 
foot, mean 2,420 unnecessary pounds. 

There is no excess weight in Goodrich footwear. 
Every piece is made of rubber compounds and rubber- 
ized A chosen because they make the footwear 
tough without making it heavy. The B. F. Goodrich 
Footwear Corporation, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


Goodrich 


Rubber footwear for every member of the family 
—another B. F. Goodrich Product 





Women’s Shower Boot in 
black. Many other styles and 
colors in all-rubber or fabric 
with slide or snap fasteners. 


Men’s four- 
buckle all-rub- 
ber brown gaiter 





it 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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FEED MILLS 


HAMMER € BURR TY 





Grind low priced grain into feed for high 
selling live stock. Many exclusive features. 
Flow control. Protection to operator. 
Grind all kinds of grain and roughage. 
Many types and sizes. 69 years of exper- 
ience and improvements in every model. 
Moderate in price. No breakdown. No 


dissatisfaction. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
165 LAKE ST., FREEPORT, ILL. 


ALSO 
JACKS 


AUTOMOTIVE AND 


MAKERS OF 















fi MERICA’S Great Value! Pump water year in and out at the 

ae cheapest cost possible. All moving parts bathed in oil. Sturdy, 

+ storm-proof twisted cable brace tower. Can use new oil-rite head 
LEM in old installations if desired at small 
j A = cost. Timken Bearing or Plain Bearing 
One models. Thousands in use. Dirt, rain, 
Oiling snow-proof. Greatest values in America. 
Per Year Moderate in price. Write us for catalog. 


oe a) 








= 
Write For 
FREE 

CATALOGS 
Write us for 
Wind Mill 
and Feed Mill 
Catalogs. 
Fully illust- 
rated, con- 
struction de- 
tails, capaci- 
ties, etc. 




















STOVER GOOD ENGINES + SAW FRAMES + PUMP 
CORN SHELLERS + TANK HEATERS + SWARTZ 


TRACTOR REPLACEMENT SLEEVES 











Mean 5 a Day |= 


yo. you can be free and independent. 
You can do the things you want to 
do. You can make real money and have the 
things you’dlike tohave. How? Just accept 
the proposition I’m ms aking you right now. 
You'll be your own boss. No six -o’clock 
whistles. No time-clocks. No lay-offs. And 
you'll have a chance to make $15 and more 
inaday. Think! This new plan of mine— 
the same one I am offering you now— 
brought Sol. Korenblit, of New York, $110 
clear cash profit a week—Mrs. Eva Mc- 
Cutchen, of Oklahoma, -$26.55 the first 
day—Sebastian Fera, of Pa., $49.53 in two days. Of 
course some people make more than others. But 


these big earnings of a few of my Representatives 
show the wonderful possibilities. 


YOU CAN DO IT 


My new plan is so simple and easy that any man 
or woman can follow it. You don’t need any capital 
or experience. I explain everything 2 you can start 
right in making money at once. L. Lennon, 
N. Y., followed my instructions and Shine $39.63 
the first day in 74% hours. Think of the possibili- 
ties! All you doi is to call on your friends and my 
established customers in your locality and take care 
of their orders for my fast-selling line of Groceries 





Ride in a 
FREE FORD 


NOT a contest. I offer 
a brand-new car free to 
producers as an extra 
reward or bonus in ad- 
dition to their large cash 





profits. Mail coupon for 








and other Household Necessities. Your own home 
will be your headquarters. And you can work full 
time or spare time. This is the plan that put nearly 
two million dollars in the pockets of my Represent- 
atives last year. And now I am offering you a 
chance to get your share of these huge profits. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send me your name and I'll give you all the 
facts. It costs nothing to investigate. So don’t 
delay getting started. ft you want to be your own 
boss and make $15 a day for pleasant work, here’s 
the opportunity you have been waiting for. And 
I'll give you your own groceries at low, wholesale 
prices. I'll tell you about my Free Ford Offer. This 
is too good to miss. Mail the coupon today sure. 


| AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 

7870Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I’m ready to be my own boss. Tell me about your 
wonderful new proposition that offers a chance to make 
$15 in a day—full time or spare time. Also explain | 
your Free Ford Offer. l 


ALBERT MILLS, Pr 
| 
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Steer Feeding 
Pointers 


Whe AT is a desirable substitute for 
corn in feeding beef steers. This was the 
conclusion announced by the Oklahoma 
Agricultural College animal husbandr; 

department at the annual livestock 
feeders’ day program. 

Hereford steers which averaged just 
under 400 pounds at the start were fed 
thru a 164-day feeding period. A grou; 
of 10 fed ground wheat instead of ground 
shelled corn made gains at a feed cost 
of $5.84 per 100 pounds, which was the 
cheapest gain of any of six lots. A grou 
of livestock commission men estimated 
that the lot fed ground w heat was wort! 
$7.25 a hundred pounds the day the ex 
perimental results were announced. 

One lot fed a ration consisting of 
ground shelled corn, prairie hay, an 
ground limestone but no cottonsee 
meal, proved the most expensive and 
least profitable group to feed. Professo: 
W. L. Blizzard’s figures show this lot 
gained 100 pounds of weight at a cost 
of $8.90 and was v nw at only $6.75 
He declared that this and previous ex 
periments conducted at rt Oklahon 
station have shown conclusively that 
some sort of a protein in the ration 
essential for the rapid and _ profitabl 
fattening of cattle. 

Two groups of steers in the exper 
ments received the same ration except 
that no limestone was given the first lot 
The steers in Lot 2 receiving limestor 
made larger gains and the cost per 
pounds of gain was 10 cents less. Th 
addition of limestone to the ration fed 
Lot 2 increased the rate of gain, slightly 
decreased the amount of feed require 

produce 100 pounds gain, and de 
creased the cost of gain.—R. V. P., 
Oklahoma. 


Molasses for Steers 


Mo asses was tested out as a su] 

plemental feed for steers at the Ohi 

Experiment Station last year. Five dif 
ferent lots of steers were used and each 
lot received a basic ration of 2 pounds of 
protein supplement, 614 pounds of corn 
silage, and 14% pounds of mixed hay 
each day. In addition lot one received 
all the shelled corn they would consum: 
and lot two had 2 pounds of shelled 
corn daily and enough cane molasses to 
give them the same amount of feed by) 
weight that lot one consumed. 

Lot three received 2 pounds of can 
molasses and all the shelled corn the; 
would eat and lot four was self-fed m« 
lasses in addition to a full feed of corn 
The fifth lot received 2 pounds of beet 
molasses per steer in addition to all th 
corn they would eat. In general the mo 
lasses-fed steers made substantiall; 
greater growth than the others. Lot fou: 
showing the greatest daily increase. 

While it was very definitely proven 
that molasses feeding is not a profitab! 
practice at last year’s prices, yet ther 
were indications that the molasses con 
tained a growth factor which would b 
important in a long-time feeding period 





Horses for the Farm, circular No. 244, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
consin. 















Veterinary 


Scours 1n Catves.—I am writing in re- 
gard to my young calves. Most of them are 
troubled with scours. While they are on 
whole milk or whole milk and skimmilk they 
ire not troubled. But when I discontinue the 
whole milk entirely, and put them on all 
skimmed separated milk they get the scours. 
What can I do to avoid this'—F. B., lowa. 

Be careful to remove the foam before feed- 
ing separator milk to calves and keep all 
feeding utensils clean and sterilized. Make 
the calves drink slowly. If scouring persists, 
mix in each pint oi skimmilk fed daily 1 tea- 
spoonful of a mixture of 4 ounce of formalde- 
hyde solution and 1514 ounces of boiled water 
to be kept in a colored glass bottle. Give a 
scouring calf a dose of castor oil in milk and 
if that does not suffice give it 4% to 1 tea- 
spoonful of a mixture of 1 part of salol and 2 
parts of bismuth subnitrate every three or 
four or six hours according to the severity of 
the case. Isolate a scouring calf and cleanse, 
disinfect, whitewash, and freshly bed the calf 
pen. 


Worms AND Scours.—I started three years 
ago raising milk goats, and now have 20. 
Have used the same pasture, which is blue- 
grass, continuously. Early in the spring | no- 
ticed that once in a while one would have a 
swelling under the lower jaw which might go 
down overnight. This might appear every 
night for a while and then disappear. 

Also I have had several cases of scours 
which I cannot seem to stop. The goats con- 
tinue to get worse, and finally die, but their 
appetite stays very good until the end, ex- 
cepting one which showed quite a lot of pain. 
She only lived 48 hours after scouring started. 
Had one little buck that lasted more than 
two months. The ones I am milking are losing 
greatly on the same feed they have always 
had. The hair is not smooth and slick on any 
of the herd.—E. B., Kansas. 

The scouring is caused by infestation with 
worms, of which stomach worms are most 
ommon. Infested goats or sheep become 
anemic (bloodless) and that is indicated by a 
lropsical swelling such as you describe, and 
by paleness of the membrane lining the eye- 

is. Give the goats treatment with tetra- 

hlorethylene in the form of nema capsules, 

which you can buy at a drug store with di- 
ctions for use. Also move the goats onto 
ew grass. The worms are contracted on old 
ontaminated pasture. 


DiseasED Cow.—I have a Jersey cow 5 
ars old. She will have a calf in about 244 
ionths. She is giving a quart of milk a day, 
nd when the milk comes out it is stringy or 
otted. Does this mean anything? The milk 
very bitter, which is likely from eating 
eds and leaves of elm trees. How long 
hould I keep milking the cow?—A. S. L., 
Kansas. 
\ dairy cow should be dried off at least 
weeks before calving, but do not attempt 
dry off the cow in question, as her udder is 
tected with garget. The stringy or clotted 
ndition of the milk indicates the disease. 
lilk three times daily and keep on milking 
til calving time, then let the calf nurse if it 
take the milk. If the milk at calving time 
infit for the calf, however, you might as 
| fit the cow for the butcher. 





The Hessian Fly and How Losses From 
Can Be Avoided, farmers’ bulletin 

627, United States Department of Ag- 
ulture, Washington, D. C. 





‘71 QO-Horsepower 
6-Cylinder 


STUDEBAKER 


> 142-TON TRUCK 


with a 


FULL 
FLOATING 


REAR AXLE 


‘695 


One year ago Studebaker announced the 





at the 
factory 





most powerful 1'-ton truck ever sold as low 
as $695—and the world's lowest priced 2-ton 
truck ($895). Studebaker truck registrations 
jumped from 18th to 6th place. 


Now Studebaker offers even greater value 
—a full floating rear axle in its 142-ton chas- 
sis as well as in the 2-ton chassis. Both have 
70-horsepower, 6-cylinder engines, 4-speed 
transmissions, cam and lever steering and 
stalwart frames. These trucks are built to 
Studebaker’'s 79 years of quality traditions. 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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As we increase the size of our flocks, we must use 
greater care in the prevention of disease 


Health Is the First Step 


Poultry Profits Follow 


By Robert Graham, University of Illinois 


OPii sar control is an impor- 


tant safeguard in cutting production 
costs. Aside from the business and 
market factors which enter into 
profits, maximum returns invariably 
come to the flock owners who efh- 
ciently maintain the health of their 
poultry. 

The foremost factors to keep in 
mind in maintaining the health of 
the flock include breeding, feeding, 
housing, and management. No single 
item is the key to health and in- 
creased profits. Yet neglect of any of 
the essentials often paves the way 
for disease of one type or another 
which may diminish or even destroy 
legitimate returns. 

The veterinarian is best qualified to 
diagnose and treat the ills of poul- 
try. Yet the farmer has an even more 
important task; namely, the appli- 
cation of preventive measures to 
keep away disease. Success in pre- 
venting disease depends.upon a keen 
sense of appreciation of the true 
value of simple measures of cleanli- 
ness, as well as a realization of the 
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fallacy and danger of relying upon 
medicine for this purpose. 

“Cure-all” medicines adminis- 
tered in the feed have no place in 
maintaining the health of the farm 
flock. The “cure-all”’ medicine rack- 
et has for many years reduced the 
legitimate profits of the farm flock 
owner. Nor is this all. Claims im- 
plied or inferred for “cure-all” 
remedies have misled 


sanitation-minded. The only medi 
cine that need be purchased to pro- 
tect the health of the flock is a reli 
able disinfectant. This should be 
used at intervals after cleaning the 
quarters. Disinfection of the house 
will not cure sick chickens, but, if 
properly done, it will destroy infec 
tion in the house. It must be kept in 
mind that [Continued on page 72 





flock owners by es- 
tablishing a false 
sense of security, 
thus enabling conta- 
gious diseases to 
spread in a commu- 
nity. However, the 
worthlessness and ill 
effects of “cure-all” 
remedies are being 
checked as the medi- 
cine - minded flock 
owner becomes more 





Burn promptly and com- 
pletely birds dying from 
any disease 








in 
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Make Your Choice of Rewards Now 
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SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
You Will Easily Secure Your Choice 
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; Carrom and Crokinole Board a oP ; 
é Oo ‘ > 
Ingersoll Watch = rae ee : ‘ Roll Film Camera 
> Every member of your family and many of ae . , +4 
. a i Sanmadies gy . “ ‘2p -" [his Eastman Kodak will. keep 
You can be proud of this accurate your friends will enjoy playing some of the : age : 
' ‘ < “its La dale . . record of your iriends and pleasant 
time-keeping Ingersoll. It is good- 57 games that can be played on the Carrom Pes ag : 
aD paige w= he 6 ) ie tee NS events. You will be glad to have the 
king and sturdy. Send the coupon Board. It will supply entertainment for many 4 aa th “ tal 
rOO CT Ss 1S amer: V al 
you want a good watch. evenings. c ® x , “ Pens 
: . Send the coupon today 
ve one _ C6 . . ) ° : 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen Free Clutch Pencil 1 
\ really dependable pen with a 14 karat gold nib and un If you will send the attached coupon, we will send you this 
reakable barrel. It is beautiful in appearance, handy size, and Clutch Pencilefree. However, please do not inquire unless you 
excellent writing pen. You are sure to be satisfied with this are really interested in earning some of these fine rewards. 
n so send your inquiry today. You will do well to take advantage of our liberal offers. 
- | - - 


















Real Baby Doll Ingersoll Wrist Watch fF 




























This beautiful doll will Here is your chance to get 
sleep, talk and walk. She is a real sturdy good-looking, 
dressed in pretty doll clothes good time-keeping wrist 
and says, “mama” plainly. watch. Any man or boy will 
She is unbreakable and can find this watch useful and | 
be played with for a very practical. You will be su 
long time. Any young girl prised at the service you get 
will be proud of her and will from it so don't fafl to secure 
love her. one thru our liberal offer. 


Send the coupon today. 




















«Es eo = Hamilton Hunting Rifle . 
sient” if ans ala , . 
; ES teiga [his 22 Rifle is well-made, perfectly safe, and shoots accu- 
Ney ee: es 





rately. It is just the thing you will want for shooting sparrows, 
pigeons, and going hunting in your spare time. It is easy to 
earn and if anything goes wrong with it, we will have new 




















parts to replace the old. Send your inquiry coupon today. { 







SuccessFuL Farmine, Dept. 8010, 194 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sirs: 
I am very much interested in securing the reward I have checked below. Please send me complete details of your liberal 
offer. Also send me the Clutch Pencil for promptness. 
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CL) SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN C) INGERSOLL WATCH LJ WRIST WATCH iL} BABY DOLL 
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See Advertising Index, page 81 























































We picked a jury of hens 
to decide on this worm question 


THERE'S been a lot of talk about 
this or that treatment being the 
best for worm-infested poultry. 
We decided to let the hens do a 
little talking ... in eggs! Sixty- 
six culls were taken from a 
badly infested flock. Post-mor- 
tems had shown the main trouble 
was tapeworms. Thirty-three of 
these culls were treated with 
iodine treatment, and the other 
thirty-three with Dr. Hess Poul- 
try Ver-mi-trol. 

The week before these birds 
went on test the iodine pen laid 
27 eggs. The Ver-mi-trol pen 
laid 22. During the first 7 days 
of the test the iodine hens again 
laid only 27 eggs, but the Ver- 
mi-trol birds laid 50. And at the 
end of three months the 33 
iodine hens had laid only 372 
eggs. The Ver-mi-trol birds had 
laid 579! And that’s the hen’s 
own story told in hen language 
. . . in egg production! 


Let’s see why the Ver-mi-trol 
brought these wormy hens back 
into production quicker and why 
at the end of 3 months they had 
laid 207 more eggs than the ones 
that received the iodine. In- 
stead of one single, drastic, up- 
setting dose of medicine, hand- 
administered as was the iodine, 
Ver-mi-trol is divided into 
twenty doses, mixed with just 
enough mash to make it palat- 
able, and fed to the chickens. 
Ver-mi-trol is kept in contact 
with the worms for days. No 
preparatory fasting. No drastic 
dosing. Ver-mi-trol does not 
sicken or weaken the flock. 

If you have wormy birds, treat 
them with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Ver-mi-trol, a flock treatment! 
They’ll tell you quickly what it 
did for them ... in eggs! See 
your local Dr. Hess dealer or 
write direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 





FREE LIGHT OFFER 
For 30Days! 











THis ame wzing offer is made to in- 


luce a new-type lamp, more 
economical, more be autiful th: in any AGENTS! 
you ever saw before—or you pay Fase. e something 
nothing! Ideal for farms, small town out! New product. 
or suburban homes. We state posi- Get your own 


« 
FREE and make 
big money. We ex- 
lain everything. 


tively that it is better than elec- 








tricity, gas or any old-style lamp. 


Easier on the eyes, costs incredib jrite today. 





little to ope rate, m: ikes e nough light 
for an entire house. Yet requires no installation, no wires, no = 
ing, no scot, no chimneys to 


clean, is fool-proof, practically 
breakable in ordinary use. 2 P 


BUT you be the judge! For a limnited 
time one of these new lamps (glass or parchment shade) will be 
sent to any resp msible home on 30-day FREE TEST. Nothing 
anon is till 3 order * Write quick for pictures and details. 
ON co., 140 Lamp Building, AKRON, OHIO, 
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300,000 In Use All Over the World 


A wenteahel engine for the home, farm, shop 


or mill. The cheapest reliable power for 

pumping, feed grinding, shelling, sawing, cream 

separating, churning and similar work. “bat o one 

work for you and watch it pay for itself, 
Send for Big Free Catalog 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1617 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENGINE BUILDERS SINCE 1870 















War On Poultry 
Tuberculosis 





Tue elimination of poultry tubercu 
losis is to be the objective of a concen 
trated drive by state and federal off 
cials. This was decided upon at the 
seventh annual midwestern states con 
ference of tuberculosis officials at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

The plan of eradication will supple 
ment the work now being carried on ir 
eradicating bovine tuberculosis. Posters 
and pamphlets are to be distributed by 
the poultry trade and thru other chan 
nels. The importance of disposing of all 
of the hens after they have finished their 
first laying season or by the time they 
are 18 months old will be emphasized 
Since the old birds are the ones princi 
pally affected and the ones that ar 
likely to be spreaders of poultry tuber 
culosis early marketing is felt to be th 
most important step in the elimination 
of these losses. 

Under the plans outlined a few coun 
ties or areas in each of the states wher: 
poultry tuberculosis is most prevalent 
will be selected for active eradicatior 
work. Post-mortem demonstrations, th: 
application of the tuberculin test, and 
the establishment of demonstrations on 
the proper flock management practices 
will all be used. Since poultry tubercu- 
losis is often transmitted to swine it is 
planned also to tattoo hogs as they come 
into the packing plants and by this 
means to identify the farms on which 
poultry tuberculosis is being transferred 
to hogs. 

Commercial hatcheries, extension 
workers, and teachers of vocational 
agriculture will all participate in carry 
ing out this work. In addition to this 
about 15 veterinarians of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry have been 
assigned to this particular work. Some 
of the importance of carrying out this 
program is shown by the fact that at 
least one large packing plant has been 
paying 2 cents a pound more for poultry 
raised in areas practically disease free 
than in areas in which there is serious 
tuberculosis infestation. This combined 
with the enormous losses to hogs from 
poultry tuberculosis gives some idea 
of the serious tax the disease is levying 
against the farm flocks of the country. 


New Bulletins 


Feeding Hens for Egg Production, cir 
cular No. 129, Animal Husbandry Sec- 
tion, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


Keeping the Farm Flock Healthy, « 
cular 374, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


Tuberculosis of Fowls, farmers’ bulle 
tin No. 1200, Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents 


leaflet No. 39; 
Wash 


Eggs at Any Meal, 
Superintendent of Documents, 
ington, D. C. 


Price 5 cents. 


Feeding Chickens, farmers’ bulletin 
No. 1541, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 


1a Farmers’ Ele 
Iowa Stat 


Retail Credit in Tox 
vators, bulletin No. 283, 
College, Ames, Iowa. 
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Radio That Fits 
the Farm 


[| Continued from page 14 | | 


ATWATER 


KENT 
RADIO 


results until the battery is completely 
xhausted. There is no danger of burning 
ut tubes while the battery is fresh, nor 
s reception weak and unsatisfactory as 
the strength of the battery wanes. There 
s no recharging, but the battery is dis- 
carded and a new one purchased. 

The new 2-volt tube was developed 
to operate with the new battery. Seven 
f these tubes in operation use but little 
nore current than the single bulb of the 
smallest pocket flashlight. Sets equipped 
with the new tubes and battery are 
available from many of the leading man- 
ufacturers. They are reported to be 
equally as good in every respect as the 
A-C sets operated from electric high- 
lines. The same attractive cabinets are 
being used. 

Those who now have sets built to 
operate from a 6-volt storage battery 
cannot replace this battery with the new 
air cell type. Of course the new “tubes 
can only be used with the new batteries. 
[here is at least one manufacturer who 
is making a special 2-volt storage bat- 
tery to be used in connection with the 
new tubes when it is desired. 

Of special interest to farmers who 
have individual lighting plants is the 
news that sets are now available that 
yperate directly from their light sockets. 
This does away with the “A” battery. 
lt also eliminates the frequent replace 

ent of “B” batteries. Sets carrying 
these features are available in the same 
ttractive cabinets as are any other 

juipped radios. 

Certainly there is no class of people 
to whom radio means so much as it does 
to the farmer and his family. Neither is 
there a more appreciative group of peo- 
le of what radio has to offer. 


New Bulletins 


Weeds: How to Control Them, farmers’ 
illetin No. 660, United States Depart 
ent of Agriculture, Superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. C. Price 5s 


cents. 


in Investigation of the Quality of 
l/linoits Grown Wheat, bulletin 371, Uni 
rsity of IHinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Planting Dates for Early Varieties of 

rn, circular 42, can be secured from 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 
largo, North Dakota. 


Bible Lands As 
They Are Today 


ry 
I HIS book by James T. Nichols is 
pecially interesting to agriculturists 
Jesus’ ministry was largely among 
rmers, shepherds, fishermen, and com- 
n people. The author takes you thru 
ls, across plains, around the Sea of 
ilee, along the Jordan, into Naza- 
th, Samaria, Jericho, Bethlehem, Je- 
alem, Hebron, as well as to Egypt, 
on, Damascus, Baalbek, Athens, and 
me. The book is well bound in silk 
th stamped in gold, contains 75 pages 
pictures, and we send it postpaid for 
. Address Successful Farming, Book 
’epartment, Des Moines, lowa. 
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No Battery Charging! 
and made by ATWATER KENT, 
always the leader in farm radio 


| 


IG CITY ADVANTAGES to country 
homes! 

This new 1932 Atwater Kent is the most 
economical and practical farm radio ever 
developed. It uses the new air-cell bat- 
tery, new 2-volt tubes and new type of 
dynamic speaker that takes no power 
from batteries. Think of a radio that will 
run a wholeyear with no battery attention 
except a few occasional drops of water! 


All-electric and battery sets have same 
up-to-date features—super-heterodyne 





pentode—tone control and static reducer 
—automatic volume control to counter- 
act “fading”—adjuster for any length of 
antenna, short or long—Golden Voice 
electro-dynamic speaker—a mighty dis- 
tance getter—good daylight reception— 
all the up-to-the-minute features, 





Compact Mope 82-Q, for battery operation, 
complete with tubes and batteries. Same model 
for all-electric operation, complete with tubes. 








ConsoL_e Monet 85-Q, for battery operation, 
complete with tubes and batteries. Same model 


for all-electric operation, complete with tubes. 


More than three million owners prove 
the long-life value of Atwater Kent work- 





manship. Low prices—yes—but every 
Atwater Kent has something a thousand 
times more important—Value. Buy wise- 
ly. Buy for the years ahead. Value is what 
you want and pay for. Cet it. Liberal 


terms at the nearest good radio dealer's, 


ATWATER KENT MPG. CO. 4. Atwater Kent, President 4700 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. 





GOLDEN VALUES 


WITH THE GOLDEN VOICE 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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Such Quality 





Such Prices 


CONSIDER for a moment the 

guaranteed quality and speed 
of Papec grinding. We guarantee 
the Papec, properly operated, to 
grind any dry grain or roughage 
toany desired fineness and,all con- 
ditions being equal, to have a 
Sreater capacity than any 
other hammer mill. 


Then consider Papec’s prices, the 
lowest at which quality hammer grind- 
ers have ever been offered. Feeders 
who know machinery have been quick 
to cash in on this opportunity. Already, 
in a year when every farm dollar is be- 
ing spent with double caution, Papec 
Grinder sales are running far ahead of 
last season. 


You, too, should own a Papec. You 
will appreciate such features as gover- 
nor feed control, self- 
feed rolls, reversible 
3-ply hammers, full 
anti-friction bearing 





HAMMER TYPE 


FEED AND ROUGHAGE GRINDERS 









ememusmrnighiss ae ac 
A Size and Model For Every Feeder 


equipment, Zerk - Alemite lubrication. 
By making your own rations you will 
Save enough in commercial feed and 
milling costs to pay for your Papec in 
a few months. 


Every feeder should have our new 48- 
page booklet, ‘“‘More Profits from Home 
Grown Feeds”. Includes valuable feed- 
ings formulas. Sent free. Your name 
and address on margin of this ad will 
bring it, also facts on Papec Grinders. 
Write today, stating power. available. 


Papec Machine Company, 7310 No. Main 
St., Shortsville, 
N.Y. Also makers of 
Papec Ensilage Cut- 
ters, Hay Choppers, 
Feed Mixers. 














Admits Ultra-Violet Rays 


Make enormous savings on win- 
dow costs. Use genuine GLASS 
CLOTH on all farm buildings. Lets 

in sun’s health rays. (Ordinary 
glass stops them.) Great for poultry. 

Stimulates egg glands. Hens lay 


warmth better than glass. 


MAKES BUILDINGS WINTER-TIGHT 


Fine for Homes! 
Ideal for storm doors, windows. 
Stops drafts. Saves fuel. Fine 
for barns, scratch sheds, pay 
houses and enclosing porches. 
Sold by dealers eyerywhere. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


TURNER BROS, Bladen. Nebr. 


Wellington, Ohio 


Dept. 843 
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like in June. Keeps out cold. Holds | 
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DIRECT-T0-YOU cow ence 





A Genuine $ DY 3 

BROWNING CWS. © 
AUTOMATIC 

the favorite with sports- In One 


men allovertheworld— 4 
3 or 5-shot capacity— Paes ons totes ie 
no equal in qual- Wi Catalog No. 1036M 

ity, appear- which tells you why the 
ance,smooth Browning “‘16’’ Automatic 
action. 


12 or 16- 


Gauge Ask for Cata 


BROWNING ARMS CO, 
Heedquarters and 


ie a 


ener: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 




























8 
of Birds . . . Recommended by 
Colleges and Experiment Stations everywhere. 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for 100 bird size. 
Tobacco-By Products & Chemical Corp., 
incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 








Baby Chicks and Poultry 


Chicks the Year Around 


. Accred . Leading breeds; up. Standard 
Trap-Nest sired grades. Catalog tree. Address our nearest plant. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Flor- 
ence, Colo., Vinita, Okla, ‘Largest Institution of its kind."’ 
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Switch on the 


Sunlight 


[Note: While this article discusses 
duck raising, we feel that the principles 
involved apply with equal importance t 
all classes of poultry. For this reason w 
present it as an interesting development 
in poultry raising.—Editors.| 


From the sun, animal life receives 
ultra-violet rays essential to its normal 
development. Man’s inventive genius 
has developed equipment which will 
artificially produce these ‘health-giving 
rays at a time when the sun may b 
fickle or under conditions where sunlight 
is not available. Investigation at a num 
ber of universities and agricultural col 
leges shows conclusively that applic: 
tion of ultra-violet rays to poultry wil! 
increase egg production. It also reduces 
breakage from thin-shelled eggs, pro 
duces larger eggs, raises the percentag 
of eggs that hatch, and prevents rickets 


| in baby chicks. 


The practice of using this light is not 
general today because of the difficulties 
involved in operating the early lamps 
The development of high-efficiency tung 
sten filament lamps in ultra-violet trans 
mitting bulbs has now made availabl 
mild sources of ultra-violet having th 
convenience of ordinary electric light 
bulbs at low initial cost. Experimenta! 
work at several universities has demon 
strated the value of these new lamps if 
used for several hours each day within 
a few feet of the poultry. 

In order to further test this source of 
ultra-violet light, an experiment under 
farm conditions was conducted. A farm 
where approximately 150,000 ducks are 
raised each year was selected. The tests 
started November 11, 1930. In a pen 
containing 275 ducks the lamps were in 
stalled three feet above the floor. The 
lamps were controlled by automatic time 
clocks and burned six hours per day. It 
was figured that the ducks were given 
the equivalent of a quarter of an hour 
of midsummer noonday sunlight daily. 

The group of ducks under the lights 
reached maximum production in three 
weeks’ time, whereas it required eight 
weeks for the ducks in the control group 
to reach the same figure. The da‘l; 
weight of the eggs laid by the test group 
ran consistently higher than that of the 
control group. 

Of the eggs coming from the test 









Ducks subjected to rays of ultra-violet 
light reached maximum weight in less 
than half the time required by others 













group, 88.1 percent were fertile as 
against 86.9 percent of the control | 
vroup. In the test group 80.1 percent of | 
the fertile eggs hatched as compared to 
78.4 percent in the control group. In ad- 


dition to the increase in fertile eggs there | 


was 1.7 percent gain in the number of 


jucks hatched from the fertile eggs in | 


the irradiated group over the control 
group. Furthermore, the young duck- 
lings from the irradiated pen were 


stronger and slightly heavier than the | 
‘thers, and at the time they were mar- | 


keted weighed 3 percent more than those 

in the control groups. 
It is interesting to 

ducks irradiated by the special lamps 


note that 275 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


produced 3,362 more eggs in four months | 
chal were produced by a similar group | 


of 275 ducks without irradiation. 
ducks in all the pens were lighted by 
low-powered bulbs at all times to pre- 
vent stampeding and injury. The factor 


of longer working hours provided for the | 


ultra-violet group was therefore elimi- 
nated. The cost of current for this period 
was $144. The cost of the lamps was 
$28.—L. C. P. and J. P. D., New York. 


Dried Egg Tariff 
Helps 


PouLtTRYMEN should benefit from 
the increase in the tariff on dried eggs. 
This duty was raised from 18 cents a 
pound to 27 cents a pound for dried 
whole eggs, dried egg yolks, and dried 
egg albumen. 

While this increase is still not high 
enough to allow American manufac- 
turers to dry egg albumen to compete 
in price with the Chinese product, it will 
permit the drying of whole eggs and egg 
yolks. This should remove a large quan- 
tity of eggs from the shell egg market, 
thus helping to make prices firmer. 


The | 





Since the quality of the dried eggs | 


produced in this country is considerably 


above that produced in China, it is ex- | 


pected that there will be an increase in 
the use of these dried eggs not only in 
the lines.in which they are now being 
used but also in new lines that will de- 
velop. Just now these dried egg prod- 
ucts are used in prepared food products, 
such as pancake and doughnut flours, 
meringue, baking and ice cream pow- 
ders, and to some extent for industrial 
purposes. 

The recommendation for this increase 
was made by the Tariff Commission 
after several hearings and a careful study 
by the Commission. The Commission 
recognized that this increase was not 
high enough to protect the industry in 
this country fully, but as the flexible 
tariff law permits the president to in- 
crease the tariff on ahy commodity no 
more than 50 percent, this was all that 
could be recommended.—R. R. H., Ill. 





_ Broilers Ready for Cooking, extension 
circular 1460, University of Nebraska 
Extension Service, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Controlling Poultry Diseases by Practi- 
al Sanitation, Purdue University, De- 
partment of Agricultural Extension, La- 
tayette, Indiana. 


Questions and Answers Regarding 
Bacillary White Diarrhea, extension cir- 
cular 1461, University of Nebraska 
Extension Service, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


FERE PREVENTION WEEK OCTOBER 4™,.10™ 


Fire Prevention Week deserves observance 


in rural communities just as much as in 


the larger centers. This year October 4th 


ushers it in. 


The purpose of Fire Prevention Week is 


not only to reduce the fire waste, but to save 


human lives. Farm and small town fire losses 


now amount to about 150 million dollars a 


year. Worse than that, nearly 3,000 lives are 


sacrificed yearly. 


STOCK 


FIRE INSURANCE 


has always been an active factor in Fire 


Prevention Week —through the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters and other or- 


ganizations, and through its local agents in 


every community. 


You can make a fine contribution to this 


movement by increasing your efforts to safe- 


guard your own home and business. 





Stock Fire Insurance Companies are represented by Capable Agents in your community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of 
Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 


F 501 








Ctl Iractor of a Hundred Uses 


geeee gy or MANY WEN 





‘or 
MAKE DEPENDABLE TRACTOR FROM OLD CAR 


eam Vee ‘cnet ——- old as “Agee regen hay 
it, ete to pow: le 

ful tractor at tow cost “N ow High 10-DayTriel Onter! State Cig 

Arch 


5 eae) m interested i 
straddles 1 or2rows corn FREE-Oh AW ond U- of L L 
farm work. Runs belt =e 2 
Easy to attach—we tell you how. ere re wat al 


SHAW MFG.CO., 4810 rent nt St, Galesburg, Kans. 
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LOSS you don’t 


need to have 


Losses caused by worm 
infestation are: 


1. 


» & General unthriftiness in the young. 


Increased mortality in suckling and 
weaning pigs and lambs. 


mw Lengthening the feeding time and 
requiring more feed to bring the 
pigs and lambs to proper market- 
able condition. 


FREE 





— Special W Bulleti 
your pe orm Bulletins 
- Important! Helpful! 
profits No. 650 and 661 
(illustrated) 





Write for these 
dependable facts, 





NEMA 


WORM CAPSULES 
KILL LARGE ROUNDWORMS, 
HOOKWORMS, STOMACH WORMS 
IN HOGS, SHEEP, DOGS, FOXES 


Safe, easy to give, assuring exact dosage 
—Nema Capsules do a thorough job 
without Causing ill drug effects. 


C-A CAPSULES 
For Chickens and Turkeys 


C-A Capsules remove both large Round- 
worms and Tapeworms in one treatment 
without causing long, costly setback. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Write for free bulletins, No.6500n Nema 
and No. 661 on C-A Capsules 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-3-X, Animal Industry Dept. 
DETROIT . MICHIGAN 








Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it containsmo deadly 

ison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agentsin most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio, 


K-R- 
KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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Health Is the First Step 


dirty houses cannot be efficiently disin- 
fected; therefore, thoro cleaning must 
precede disinfection. After all dirt and 
refuse is removed, boiling hot lye (1 
pound to 40 gallons of water) is a reliable 
cleansing agent. It is never too late in 
the season to thoroly clean and disinfect 
the poultry house for winter flocks. 
Frequently the counsel and assistance 
ofa well-qualified veterinarian represents 
the difference between a profitable and an 


unprofitable farm flock. Practical plans of 


disease control, developed by veterinary 
research, are, thru the local veterinarian, 
turned over to the flock owner for appli- 

cation. Individual effort in each flock is 
essential but with highly contagious dis- 
eases a cooperative community plan, 
with proper veterinary advice, is neces- 
sary. 


Keep contagious and parasitic dis- 
eases away from the flock by cleanli- 
ness. It is a standard measure of poul- 
try management which may be relied 
upon to keep the winter flock vigorous 
and healthy. In practice it has put 
profits in the pocket of the flock owner. 

In view of the value of cleanliness in 
preventing disease it is well to keep in 
mind that every successful poultry en- 
terprise, whether it be baby chicks, 
pullets on range, broilers in batteries, 


or the farm flock in winter quarters, is 


a practical demonstration of the value of 
cleanliness. Measures looking to cleanli- 
ness vary in season with the age of the 
flock as well as the surroundings under 
which they are kept. However, the im- 
mediate objective of cleanliness—health 
—is the same in winter, summer, in the 
house, or on the range 

The job of keeping the flock healthy 
in winter starts in the spring. It is initi- 
ated with the selectien of eggs from dis- 

ease-free stock for hatching purposes. 
Pullets of low vitality from unhealthy 
parent stock that go into winter quar- 
ters, even with the best feeding and 
housing, may prove a disappointment. 

Chicks from vigorous, sturdy parent 
stock, on the other hand, may become 
infected on unclean range during the 
summer months. The ills and setbacks 
from low vitality of parent stock, as 
from contaminated ground, may culmi- 
nate in the winter. 

Start the winter flock off by an in- 
ventory of items that influence vigor 
and health. First, are the pullets from 
healthy stock? Second, did any chick dis- 
eases, such as pullorum disease, coccidio- 
sis, or infectious bronchitis, gain en- 
trance to the flock during the summer? 
Third, was worm infestation encoun- 
tered in the chicks on range? And fourth, 
were the chicks kept on clean range and 
properly fed to promote growth? 

Colds contracted in the early fall 
often continue thruout the winter. Early 
fall colds may be avoided in a large meas- 
ure by early housing to prevent chilling, 
during the cool nights of autumn. Re- 
member, colds are oftentimes forerun- 
ners of other diseases. 

Be careful to avoid the most common 
error noted in winter farm flocks thru- 
out the Middlewest; namely, over- 
crowding. Too many pullets in the 
house clog ventilation, lower vitality, 
and facilitate the spread of disease. Cal- 
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culate the capacity of the house and 
allow 3 to 4 cubic feet of space per bird. 

If symptoms of unthriftiness and con 
tagious diseas. appear in overcrowded 
houses the first preventive and curativ: 
measure to employ is a reduction of th 
flock. It is far better to cull and sel 
excess stock than to try to keep it. Mor 
profit can be made on a small, healthy 
properly housed flock than on a large 
flock in overcrowded quarters. 

Improperly ventilated houses sprea 
disease. In flocks where winter colds and 
roup have prevailed many owners hav 
been successful in preventing respirator 
diseases by correcting the ventilation 
In fact, the appearance of these diseases 
should call for a checkup on ventilation 
and the number of chickens in the house 

Windows with south exposure should 
be provided to permit a maximu: 
amount of sunlight to enter. The win 
dows should be opened or covered with 
cloth, depending upon the weather. Cor 
rect ventilation provides a free inter 
change of air without direct drafts. Ven 
tilators, if properly placed, have solved 
the problem of poor circulation of air, 
which results in low vitality, roup, and 
low egg production, in some flocks. 

Dampness in the house is a sign of in 
proper ventilation. However, dampness 
may also be traceable to improperly laid 
concrete floors. Air spaces or a deep 
layer of cinders under the concrete floor 
checks this difficulty. 

The importance of ventilation in th 
health of poultry has been convincing! 
demonstrated in the development of a 
special battery brooder for young 
chicks. The brooder referred to provides 
for fresh air. Ventilation in poultr; 
houses during the winter may vary with 
the type of construction, but sufficient 
ventilation must be provided to insure 
fresh air without drafts. 

It may also be mentioned here that 
during the winter months the flock 
should be outside on sunshiny days. 
This means that the yards adjacent to 
the house must be free from contamina 
tion. Rotation of yards is a_ practical 
way to hold down contamination in the 
vicinity of the house. This can be taken 
care of by annual fall plowing or spading 
about the house. 


Houses that are clean and properl; 
ventilated are practically free fron 
odor. Droppings boards facilitate remov 
al of waste, which is a daily task in well 
managed flocks. Droppings disseminate 
disease. 

Worm eggs, cholera, typhoid, and 
tuberculosis are also disseminated thru 
infected droppings. Keep them away fron 
the flock. Promptly remove suspicious, 
droopy fowls. Isolated fowls that have 
recovered should never be returned to 
the flock. Diseases are often perpetuated 
in the flock by this procedure. 

Combat lice and mites by painting th: 
roosts with nicotine sulfate. Floors of 
concrete permit disinfection. Dirt floors 
prove to be trouble makers. Keep the 
floor covered with dry, clean straw. 
Sanitary feed hoppers and water foun 
tains are helpful in the prevention of 
disease. Pure water supplied in thorol} 
cleaned containers prevents disease 
spread. 
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Best results will be obtained if the 
new pullets are in their permanent win- 
ter quarters before they start laying. 
There are two important advantages in 
housing the pullets early. First, the pul- 
lets have a chance to become accus- 
tomed to their quarters before actual 
laying starts and there is no possibility 
of a recession in laying because of the 
moving. Second, the feeding of these 
new birds, which is very important at 
this time, is more completely under the 
control of the owner than if they are 
allowed to roam at will on range. 

If these pullets can be put in their 
laying quarters even before the first 
pullet eggs appear, so much the better. 


House Pullets Early | 


In. practice, however, it usually works | 


out that pullets can be housed with good 
results when the first pullet eggs appear 
in the flock. These eggs are 1: uid by only 
a few individuals and are re: ally an indi- 
cator of the condition of the rest of the 
flock. When these eggs appear, the flock 
should be housed and put on a laying 


mash instead of a growing mash. They 
should be fed heavily of grain. It is a 
good plan, if room is available, to sort 


them out according to their various 
stages of development as each stage may 
require a different system of feeding. 
Another advantage in early housing 
ere s those mentioned in the foregoing 
s that birds will more easily become ac- 
padbensts to laying in the nests instead 
of on the floor. When pullets are per- 
mitted to remain on range for any 
length of time after laying has started, 
they frequently get the habit of laying 
anywhere and it becomes a difficult 
matter to train them.—R. R. H., Illinois. 


A Labor Saver 


THe J. B. Dufaults of Polk County, 
Minnesota, practice real labor saving. 
A concrete floored house about 20 x 3 
feet serves as both an incubator house 


and starting brooder house for chicks | 


and turkey poults during the time they 
need the most attention. 

The brooder half of the house is di- 
vided in two. The portion farthest from 
the door is about 8 x 16 feet. This con- 
tains a raised platform of hardware 
cloth enclosed with poultry netting, on 
which is placed a hard coal brooder. 
Here each hatching of chicks is kept for 
two or three weeks. Cleaning is easy, as 
the platforms under the hardware cloth 
are removable. Mrs. Dufault handles the 
poultry and appreciates the relief from 
the back-breaking care of brooder, feed- 
ers, and floor. The platform can be 
reached from all four sides. 

The 12 x 16 portion has a brooder on 
the floor to which the chicks are trans- 
ferred when a new hatch is ready for the 
nursery. Here chicks are kept until six 


weeks old when they are transferred to | 


the range brooders. Chicks are followed 
by poults in both of the brooding sec- 
tions. Compactness of arrangement and 
convenient platform height speeds and 
simplifies the work.—C. C., Minnesota. 





How to Tell the Layers, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Department of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, Lafayette, Indiana. 





—WRITES MISS ABRELL 


It produced a 
rich creamy lather 
—left skin lovely 


@ “‘Before I started using Kirk’s Cocoa 
Castile my hands and face were in a 
terrible condition,”? says Ernestine 
Abrell of Terre Haute, Ind. “‘A friend 
recommended this soap. I purchased a 
cake and have not done without it 
since. My fatherand grandfather could 
never get a soap to take the coal dust 
and grease from the pores of their skin. 
I told them to try Kirk’s. They found 
it was wonderful as a skin stimulant.”’ 








From every side praise is showered on 
this amazing magic soap—Kirk’s 
Cocoa Castile. For it lathers instantly 
in hardest water—even in the moun- 
tains, and in limestone or sandstone 
country. Kirk’s is made by a secret 
process from 100% pure cocoanut oil— 
the same fine oil used in nut butters 
and candies. It produces the most de- 
lightful bath—the quickest, most lux- 
urious shampoo. Cuts stubborn dirt 
like magic. Washes away deadly germs. 

Not only does Kirk’s Cocoa Castile 
produce a marvelous lather in hard 
water but it is also America’s biggest 
toilet soap bargain—you pay only 10c 
for the giant cake which is almost 
twice as large as the usual 10c toilet 
soap! Thus it is a real economy— 
enabling you to cut down your soap 
bills—besides giving superior service. 

Why try to use ordinary soaps in 
hard water—why not try this magic 
soap that softens water, lathers in- 
stantly? Just ask for Kirk’s Cocoa 
Castile—only 10c for the big white 
oversize cake. Look for the red arrows 
on the wrapper. See for yourself why 


women from all parts of the coun- 








anf uN Hour! 


AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 
ant Heater. Burns 96% air. 
Makes its own gas, No piping. 
nog Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
. of clean, healthful penetrating heat, 
like sunshine, for 14 cents an hour. 
guotter than gasoreicctrieity, at1- — 
the cost. Easy to light 

Nosmoke. No soot or ashes. No a 

ee A it anywhere. 
Guaranteed 


priced. 
30-DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal Offer. Try it 30 days 
at our expense. Write at once 
for special, introductory, low-price 
offer and no-risk trial opportu- 
nity. No obligation. Send today. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
800 High Street, Akron, Ohio 
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try write us these enthusiastic letters. 


RE BOOK 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 


Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG MEDICINES 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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stripes. 


New York Boston 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Electric and Acoustic Products 


General Sales Office: CHICAGO 
Atlanta 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


Put BURGESS “si BATTERIES 


in Your Flashlight 


Wuat do you want most in a flashlight battery? 
Power? Burgess Batteries will furnish you power ... strong and dependable 
power...in any climate on earth, regardless of atmospheric conditions. Is 
it long life? Burgess Batteries last longer because their power, when not 
in use, is preserved by Chrome. These batteries offer you maximum value, 
service and economy... in your flashlight case. Demand these batteries 
and take no substitutes. You'll recognize them by their black and white 
The Uni-Cel Flashlight Batteries are a dime apiece. 


UNI-CEL Ci 


3 | eee 


NO.2 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 











BURGESS 


BATTERIES 















































cal, illustrated booklets written by 


New 


tions which any club can use. 
for } 


helps. th uis leaflet offers. 
R-2 } ‘At the World’s Crossroads’ 


Send for them today. They 


two cents each. 


following: 


OF TODAY. 


from which to choose............. 


the U. 


Posen Illustrated. . 





the home is given in Successful Farming’ s editorial services. 
authorities on “how-to-do-it” 


. aon First Fall Club Programs,” THE GROWING CHILD. 

eaflet No. S-R-3, contains many sugges- 
Outlines 
slay programs, directions for staging 
hae contests, instructions on make- -up 
and pr ging are only a few of the many 
Leaflet No. S- 
is just 
as complete with new ideas for club work. 
are only 


Successful Farming booklets include the 


YESTERDA Y’S QUILTS IN HOMES 
Description and history 
of old quilts; including a list of patterns 
lSc Readers of Successful Farming... 


OUR BABIES. By Dr. Herman Bundesen, 

One of foremost health specialists in 
, and contributor to Successful 
.30¢ 


Your Farm and Home 
Service Bureau 


A Department Maintained 
For The Entire Family 
By Successful Farming 


XPERT and timely information on every phase of activity on the farm and about 


They include practi- 
farming and farm 


home-making, and give specialized, handy information to up-to-date farm families. 


Leaflets 


Another 
booklet by Dr. Herman Bundesen on 
child health, invaluable to parents. 
SS SAE Fre 30c 


THE FARM HOUSE KEEPS PACE. 
Practical suggestions on modernizing 
and remodeling with floor plans. ...20c. 

FURNISHING THE FARM HOME. 
Points to remember when selecting new 
furniture and making over your old 15c 


THE FARMSTEAD LANDSCAPED 
Planning alterations in your grounds 
this fall? First read this booklet.. .10c 

SUCCESSFUL SALADS.  Prize-win- 


ning and other recipes contributed by 
15¢ 
WE BAKE SUCCESSFUL BREAD. 
New variations suggested by Ruth 
Jacobs of the Successful Farming 
Tasting-Test Kitchen..... .15c 


When ordering booklets and leaflets, enclose cash, check or stamps and aadress; 


Dept 4010, Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


[ Continued from page 9 


grasshopper country for feed. At thresh 

ing time when oats a selling here for 
14 cents and if they had much barley i 

them, for 1214 cents, they were sellin: 
out near Winner, South Dakota, to th 

farmers who had to have them for 20 
cents off the car. 

I do not know what the freight rat 
would be but there must be a nice ma 
gin in that transaction shaiiiliane re 
Grain companies spring up and do 
thriving business buying grain fron 
farmers and selling it to farmers. I had 
hoped that out of the developments ot 
the Federal Farm Board we would unit 
our coéperatives to meet this need. But 
that seems to have been more of ar 
effort to boost prices at central mar 
kets. What we need most Is a vision of 
farm marketing organization that goes 


| 
| beyond the confines of our own com 


munity. That field has been fairly well 
worked. We need codperation in a wide: 


field. 
One of the jokes that has crept int 


the grain trade is the docking of the 
| price of oats because they carry a mix 


ture of barley. There is good reason why 
the oatmeal mills pay less for barley 
than for pure oats. They cannot hull bar 
ley as oats. But what percentage of these 
oats ever goes to make oatmeal? The 
feeder and the feed-milling trade take 
all of these barley oats so why should the 
pricé be based on the oatmeal mill de 
mand? In talking with feeders over the 
country I find that they seldom object 
to these mixed oats; in fact, some are 
willing to pay a premium to get them. It 
is merely a practice that has grown up 
in a grain trade that is handled by 
dealers instead of growers and feeders. 


Wirn the present chaotic condition 
of our markets for everything we grow 
on the farm it is very hard for farmers 
to see why the railroads should be en- 
titled to a raise in freight rates at this 
time. We are now losing money on every 
crop we produce and ‘certainly do not 
feel happy over a still greater loss in 
order that railroads may make a fair 
return on their investment. If they are 
even breaking even it is better ¢‘o let 
them stay there than let them boost 
themselves higher by adding more to 
our load. 


Ir IS not necessarily an evidence of 
“sour grapes” to recall that “man’s life 
doth not consist in the abundance of 
things which he possesseth.” In the 
years that are past some of us dwelt too 


| long with the spirit of the man who 
| would tear down and 1 build bigger that 
| he might possess more. It is not so very 





important just what the particular brand 
of riches was that we tried to accumu- 
late, the spirit was the same: worship of 
abundance in some form. Occasionally I 
meet an old gentleman who has a pos- 
session I desire, and he will be no poorer 
if I have it. He has the finest, happiest 
spirit I have ever known. He has always 
been a hard worker and is a very success- 
ful farmer. His children have all had the 
advantage of a college education. He 
never seemed to desire great possessions. 
He wanted comfort and that which was 
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essential to good living but he was not 
in such a hurry that he must continually 
speculate in any way. He worked out 
his system of farming, and with minor 
changes adhered to it all his life. 

An old man now, he is happy and 
serene. His face shows that he has always 
had time to meditate and that his 
thoughts were those of a man who puts 
the real things of life first. He is rich 
because his desire was not just an accu- 
mulation of wealth. Speed in anything 
is thrilling, very much so in accumula- 
tion, but there is no perpetual motion; 
and when that speed slackens, what 
then? If that has been all there was to 
life the rest is nearly a blank. If, as a 
result of this depression, we turn to find 
happiness without such great posses- 
sions, if we can learn that our hands are 
to lift as well as to hold; if our boys and 
girls learn to entertain themselves with 
their play and accomplishments rather 
than to be entertained, then it has not 
been all a loss. 


Coming Events 


September 28-October 4—Dairy Cattle Con 
gress, Waterloo, lowa. 

October 10-17—National Dairy Exposition, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

November 11—20—Annual meeting, National 
Grange, Madison, Wisconsin. 

November 14-21—American Royal Live- 
stock Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 

November 28-December 5—International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

December 7-9—Annual meeting, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Bulletins of Value 


Questions and Answers on Poultry 
Breeds and Breeding, extension circular 
1458, University of Nebraska Extension 
Service, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Questions and Answers on Poultry 
Management, extension circular 1459, 
University of Nebraska Extension Serv- 
ice, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Questions and Answers on Poultry 
Feeds and Feeding, extension circular 
1457, University of Nebraska Extension 
Service, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Questions and Answers on Breeding 
and Feeding Chicks, extension circular 
1456, University of Nebraska Extension 
Service, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Sewage Disposal for North Dakota 
Farm Homes, circular No. 103, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


_ The More Important Apple Insects, 
farmers’ bulletin No. 1270, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


Soybean and Alfalfa Hays for Winter- 
ing Pregnant Ewes, bulletin No. 282, 
Animal Husbandry Section, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


Value of Family Living on Iowa 
Farms, bulletin No. 281, Home Eco- 
nomics Section, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Fertilizers for Cash Crops, circular 243, 
University of Wisconsin Extension Serv- 
ice, Madison, Wisconsin. Price § cents. 





He bought dairy feed at the 


lowest prices... by telephone 





Ct A Bell System Advertisement 


Near West Chester, Pa., lives a 
farmer who finds his telephone of 
great assistance in buying feed 
for his dairy herd. After check- 
ing up on prices by calling dealers 
in nearby towns, he recently de- 
cided that it was advisable to 
buy a large part of his winter's 
supply at once. The orders were 
promptly placed. The next day 
the price of bran advanced, and 
other grain prices went higher 
soon afterward. In this one 
instance a considerable saving 
was made. 





The telephone is equally help- 
ful in making the most advanta- 
geous sales of livestock, grain, 
fruit and vegetables through co- 
operative marketing associations 
or local markets. Even when bad 
weather makes roads impassable, 
it is always ready to keep up 
social and business contacts, or 
summon help in any emergency. 

The modern farm home has a f (aaa 
telephone that serves faithfully «EW: 


eed 


and well, rain or shine. 
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7. ‘50 ve 150 week 
You Need No Capital—No Experience 
We Set You Up in a BIG-PAY Business 


» Pay upyour bills—startsaving money—live well—dress well—buy a new car once 
in a while—be a prosperous business man like H. E. Morton, Kansas, L. Betterton, 
Miss., and hundreds of other McNess Dealers who are making $50 to $150 a week. 
Write for the McNess Dealer Book today and see what a wonderful business you can have. 
No boss—nolayoffs—stead y work and good pay the year around. We supply capital. All 
you need is acar and ambition. 
Double Profit Plan— Premiums— Samples— Advertising Bring Sales 
Wesupply the big double line of McNess Products on credit so you can start at once. 
sales plans, premiums,samples and good advertising bring in the profits. 
You buy at factory prices—sell at retail pricesand keep the big dif- 
ference as your pay. 
YOU MAKE MONEY FROM START 

There’s no waiting— money comes rolling in the first day—every day 

ou work will be pay day. Get all the facts. Write today for the 

cNess Book. It tells how you can get into this wonderful business. 


FURST & THOMAS, Dept.721, Freeport, Il. 


See Advertising Index, page 81 
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He Sold $312545 
in Just Spare Time 


@ You Can Followin 


His Footsteps! [ 
Wm. H. Wehner, Al- 
leghany Co., Penn., 
has scld $3,125.45 
worth of Stark Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Roses and Fruit 
Trees in the past 4 months. 
Aided by our New,De Luxe 

ome Grounds Beautify- 
ing Book (finest ever pub- 
lished ) and big Nation- 
al Advertising Cam- 
paign, he has cleaned 
up over $850.00 per 
month in sales regularly. 


Thousands of Other 


Men andWomenDoingWell,Too 
Selling Stark Shrubs and Trees is 
healthful, pleasant, profitable—pre- 
vious experience not needed, be- 
cause thisnew book makes the sales 
for you—you are paid weekly big extra 
Sales Prizes and Cash Bonuses, too. Sales 
Making Outfit Free. Work in spare time 
and cashin Big, especially this year when 
tens of thousands everywhere are Beautify- 
ing their Home Grounds. Write for Special 
Proposition. Send Coupon, 


Address Box S.W. 226 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 115 Years 





W. Wehner, Penn. 


YOUR Opportunity 





COUPON! Use lt TODAY 


STARK HURSERIES, Box S.W. 226 
Louisiana, Mo. S.F.10-31 
Send me—without one cent of cost or obli- 
gation on my part—complete details of your 
Stark Salesmen’s proposition, 








On 
LITEOGLAS 
Translucent- Non-Shattera 
Better than Glass 


Warm — Strong 


Weatherproof 
Passes ULTRA VIOLET Rays |’ 


One-Tenth the Cost of Giass | 


for 9 sq. ft. 


etc. Leading 
sities and Experts i, 

and — 
advan antages of Stihsin the 

Ultra-Violet Rays. LITE- 0-G AS i ie highly translucent, 
strong, warm, waterproof, weatherproof, hailproof. flexi- 
ble, tough as parchment; the best on the market, and it is 
MUCH WARMER THAN GLASS 
Will not sag, flop or tear—can be washed just like giass. 
ORDER NOW AT THESE LOW PRICES 
Sold in 36 inch width only; 60 

4 yds. $8.80 — 30 yds. $6.90— de. 61.50.18 ye 880 
10 yds. $2.48. We pay postage. 

ABSOLUTE MONEY BACK “GUARANTEE 
if you are not satisfied in every way, Founded in 1896— 
A 35 year record of honest and square dealing. 


FLEMING BROS., 101 STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 


1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


APPLE TREE Os: 


Blood Red and Yeilow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc. Catalog Free 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


SuccessFUL FARMING, Octnher. 7937 
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among his customers. They urged him 
to press the chart on the public as being 
a good thing for housewives to possess. 

And now there is that important mat- 
ter of signs. While some farmers do not 
realize it, signs do make a difference. 
I know that if I see a sign calling me to 
stop, I immediately slow down. If it 
turns out to be only the top line of a 
roadside market sign, I think a few un- 
printable things and speed on. Other 
drivers have told me that their own re- 
actions are the same. 

On the other hand, signs properly ar- 
ranged and lettered, will make a lot of 
trade. Consider the one used by the Van 
Laten Poultry Farm. It is a business 
maker, and also gives the impression 
that the place has quality products. 

A dirty piece of board nailed to a con- 
venient tree with “Eggs for Sale” 
printed threon will, on the other hand, 
rate you down in the eyes of the pros- 
pective buyer. I know this to be an abso- 
lute fact. A small sign of this very sort 
drew me, out of curiosity, into a farm a 
mile or so from Van Laten’ s. The eggs 
were good; but the place was ill-kept and 
uninviting. The price was 35 cents a 
dozen. The price at Van Laten’ s on the 
same day and 30 minutes later, was 50 
cents a dozen and the demand was 
greater than the supply. 

The only excuse for citing horrible 
examples is to show the beginner what 
certainly must not be done. With that 
thought in mind, let me tell of another 
case. I noticed among the new stands 
erected last spring in my neighborhood, 
a place built of second-hand lumber and 
partially covered with tin signs. 


Ir WAS a contrast to most of the mar- 
kets, so I stopped and inquired of the 
girl in attendance for the owner. Mean- 
while I looked inside. Only half the place 
was floored and on a soiled table rested 
newspapers for wrapping vegetables. 

The produce on the counter was not 
very fresh. It appeared as if it had not 
been washed after being bunched in the 
field. 

At the moment a car stopped in front 
of the market. The driver, a woman, 
took one look and threw her car in gear. 
The girl paid no attention to the fact 
that the unwashed, poorly displayed 
vegetables and the ugly stand had cost 
her a sale. 

“This is my first year here,” said the 
father, ““and my first roadside market. 
Neighbors seemed to do well last year. 
That is why I tried it out. But I am not 
stuck on the idea if our business so far 
is what we can expect. 

can litem’ to fix up the place a little 
better when I had the time, but what is 
the use? The man down the line has a 
good stand. I talk to him. He’s selling 

radishes at 5 cents a bunch. I ask the 
same price. Then I notice he sells three 
for a dime. I cut to _—— him. Now they 
are two for a nickel. Same thing with 
spinach. There’s a bed. I don’t think I'll 
cut it. Won’t bring the labor.” 

He talked about organization, or 
farmers sticking together on price and 
a few other things which were slowly 


They Stop and Always 












[| Continued from page 11 | 


changing his mind on “playing another 
man’s game,” for that is what happens 
when a farmer opens a roadside stand 
without first studying the business from 
all angles and gathering information 
from farmers who are already successful. 

The mere fact that John Smith, a 
neighbor, has a roadside market and is 
getting a much better price than that 
which another man does in selling whole- 
sale does not necessarily mean a second 
stand will do as well. The wise farmer 
knows this. 

I had an example of it the same day 
while talking to one of the most suc- 
cessful direct-selling truck growers | 
know. Into his field came a man living 
two miles away. He was thinking about 
a roadside market. Wanted information. 
Moreover, he had no illusions. He was 
not going to make a million the first 
season, but since he lived on a well- 
traveled road, had counted the cars 
passing his place, and had a practical 
as well as attractive location for a 
stand, he believed that within several 
years he would have a good trade. 

My friend, by the way, gets along 
nicely even tho there are hucksters and 
other farmers all around him. He knows 
the art of making people stop at his 
place. 


Tue building is painted every year, 
a canopy over the front provides shade 
for customers while they wait, several 
large trees in the background keep the 
heat from baking the roof, and he has a 
fine display. He is in the business to stay, 
and he is making money while he stays. 

His signs, painted in two or three 
colors, start 600 feet away. Vegetables 
not perishable, such as onions, pump- 
kins, and tomatoes in season are stacked 
in the open with neatly printed price 
tags. Cabbage, his leader, is piled in 
bushels—take your pick for 5 cents. 

His counter is used for further dis- 
play. Neat heaps of bunched vegetables, 
fresh from iced water—they are washed 
when taken from the field and rewashed 
before being offered for sale—are set 
so that many different kinds of vegeta- 
bles can be seen at one time. Several 
feet to the rear is a reserve rack. Piles of 
fresh carrots, beets, green onions, egg- 
plant, and other crops are set against a 
wall covered with oilcloth of harmonious 
colors. Washed down daily, the covering 
always looks neat, clean, and inviting. 

Equipment consists of scales for 
things sold by weight; small boxes for 
pickling onions and the like; oversized 
paper bags of tough craft paper which 
are almost moisture-proof; and a cash 
register which releases a ticket showing 
the amount of the purchase. 

Unlike the market I mentioned previ- 
ously, this man has learned what mer- 
chandising means. It is the reason why 
he has been able to go on year after year 
despite competition which has caused 
other farmers to quit. 

In the 12 years I have been studying 
roadside marketing as a writer and as a 
consumer, I have visited hundreds of 
places and interviewed scores of farm- 
ers. Some have made good; others have 
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failed. The same happens in every line 
of business, so do not think I am trying 

be critical. I am trying to be con- 
structive. 

Good practical information on road- 
side marketing is scarce. It has not been 
given much thought until recently. Na- 
turally, many farmers learning or read- 
ing that i itis a premium outlet for their 
products rushed into it without giving 
it a single thought except as a possi- 
bility of a greater return. 

It is my contention and that of others 
interested that 75 percent of the road- 
side markets now operating will be 
forced out of existence within the next 
5 or 10 years unless they change their 
tactics. As I said before, it is no longer 
a pioneer system of marketing. It is an 
up and going concern. It cannot afford 
to stay in shacks and depend upon 
trade because of good quality only. 

This is an age of color—color every- 
where because it means attracting the 
eye. Such is display; but that is impos- 
sible when signs and buildings that first 
strike the eye fail to stop people who 
are pre-sold by what they can see. 

Most farmers can be merchandisers. 
They are being taught it constantly. 
Grading and packing their products, for 
instance, is a part of the idea. 
buildings, costing little to build by your 
carpenter, or bought ready made from 
firms featuring such buildings, painting 

harmony with the surroundings be 
they a field of growing crops, or shrubs 
and flowers, require no expert. These 
things plus common sense, honest deal- 
ing, and the courtesy you would expect 
of others will put you on the road to get 
the most out of roadside marketing. 


Why New Varieties 
of Apples? 


Go« od 


SomE BODY who had been accus- 
tomed to the delights of varieties such 
as the Delicious, Grimes, or McIntosh, 
must have been handed a Ben Davis 
apple, for one of our Successful Farming 
subscribers showed me the following 
clipping from the New York News: 

“A food expert warns the public 
against the Ben Davis apple. ‘Such 
apples,’ he says, ‘are neither flavorful 
nor have they good keeping qualities. 
They are good for neither eating nor 
cooking.’ He might have said more. He 
might have told of the reproachful 
looks cast on you by a hog or cow when 
you give it a Ben Davis. Someone must 
have had an awful grouch to call this 
thing after a man of that name. 

“The Ben Davis is a deceptive-look- 
ing vegetable. In color and shape it re- 
sembles a fine apple. It is good only to 
look at. Its flesh is tasteless and without 
juice. It looks like an apple but it isn’t 
one. It is one of nature’s jokes.” 

Well, you and I both know people 
who like Ben Davis apples and you and 
| both know that Ben Davis apples have 
been money makers for farmers and 
orchard owners in many localities. While 
we shall plant far better varieties now, 
ve should be fair to the old Ben Davis. 
\round our place it always kept better 
than any other apple! 





Transferring Bees to Modern Hives, 
farmers’ bulletin 961, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 








HEADAC 


It is not necessary to give-in to headaches. 
It is just a bit old-fashioned! The modern 
woman who feels a headache coming on 
at any time, takes some tablets of Bayer 
Aspirin and heads it off. Relief is sure. 
And immediate. 

Keep Bayer Aspirin handy, and keep 
your engagements. Headaches, periodic 
pains, come at inconvenient times. So 
do colds. You can end them before they’re 
fairly started if you will only remember 
this handy, harmless relief. Bayer Aspirin 
does not hurt the heart. Carry it in your 





HES 


for your comfort shopping, or 
your evening’s pleasure at the movies. 
Those little nagging aches that bring 


purse; 


“‘nerves” are ended in a jiffy. Pains that 
once kept people home are forgotten half 
an hour after taking Bayer Aspirin! You’ll 
find these tablets always help. If you 
get real aspirin, you'll get real relief. In 
every package of genuine Bayer tablets 
are found proven directions for the relief 
of headaches, colds, neuralgia, neuritis, 
sore throat, toothache, rheumatism, 
sciatica, etc. At drug stores everywhere. 


BAYER ASPIRIN 





otter than Coal 


@ 
and no dirt 
: fi new jon Do away forever with the drud- 
tnver™ gery of wood or cos!l. The most 


simple and economical invention 

on the market is now giving 

perfect satisfaction to enthusiastic userg 
every where. 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
The International Oi] Burner fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace, 
Installed in afew minutes. No noisy motor 
or complicated parts. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 


Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 oil 
burner without electricity or gas. Simply 
turn one valve and you have all the heat 
you want. Cleaner and better for heatin 

and cooking. Approved by ationa 

Underwriters’ Laboratories and engineers 
everywhere. Over 150,000 in use. 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


Try this wonderful burner rightin your own 
home at our risk. Act quickly and get our 
special low introductory price. Sold under 
absolute money-back guarantee. Write at 
once for free booklet On home heating and 
free burner offer. 


Agents-Dealers-Distributors 


Our FREE burner offerstarts youin business. Big money 
to be made. The demandisenormous. We also want 
spare or full time workers immediately. If $500 a month 
and more interests you, writeor wire us for our protected 
territory offer. 

p This Coupo 


INTERNATIONAL OIL fie TATING co. 
3800-10 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 408-O 
Send your free booklet and free details on home heating 
for stove [) furnace (). Also free burner offer, 
Name. ..cccccccocs o0cc cccsecececeesesecevecesseve 
Address. TUTTLE Tree 
0 Check if interested in making money as an Inter- 
national representative with protected territory. 











Send Model or draw- 
PATENTS #22: 
Highest references. 


Best results. Promptness assured 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





FOR FARM LIGHT PLANTS 





Announcing ees 
NEW SUPERHETERODYNE MODELS 


Now you can have radio's latest sensation —an L. 
Tatro Superheterodyne. Operated from any light 
socket — No more trouble with bothersome “A™ 
Batteries. New — Low — Prices. 


ENJOY PERFECT 
RADIO RECEPTION 


Economical 32 Volt operation, no more costly re- 
placements of “‘B" batteries every few months, less 
current than a 50 watt light bulb — all up-to-date 
features — selective — powerful marvelous tene — 
beautiful cabinet. FREE information. 


Mail Coupon for Details 








Name 


Town. ———— — —_ 


State___ - 8.7. D...... 
My Dealer’ s Name is 


L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. S. F. 
DECORAH, IOWA 





Richest ys alley in America 


YAKIMA VALLEY iccititurcumisee no storms 


no drouths, water when and you want it Ideal 
for fruit, dairying, livestock said mr vy.W rite for Catalog B 
Powell Land Company, Yakima, Washington 
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How can one oil 


do 3JOBS at once? 


Proper protection of any mechanical 


device calls for far more than mere lubrica- 
tion. So 3-in-One is blended from animai, 
mineral and vegetable oils to do three 
things at one time. As it lubricates it also 
cleans and prevents rust. 

No plain mineral oil can provide as 
much protection, or do as much to keep 
farm equipment in good working condition. 
Handy cans and bottles; all good stores. 
Sampleand “Dictionary of Uses” sent free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
DEPARTMENT A-69 

170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 
260 Second Avenue 

Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


‘CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 














MSCONNON 





WAGON-MAN. 
We Furnish the Capital 


40-year-old company 











A great, responsible. success(ul, 
now makes this surprising offer to honast men Invest 
no capital! Let us start you in this permanent business 
that YOU own and control yourself Become the 
authorized McConnon Dealer and handle thecom- 
plete McConnon line—no red tape and no division 
of line. We finance you. You extend credit to your 
own friends and customers when you please Only a 
certain number of these ‘‘no-investment" propositions 
are open Fach one offers a good living with a chance 
to put some money in the bank every week. Honest, 
steady men who write promptly are assured of first con- 
sideration Write today and ask for ‘‘no-investment’ 
offer. Address The House of Friendly Service, McConnon 
& Company, Desk D-7210, Winona, Minn. 


\ EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 










LOOK BETTER 
o LAST LONGER 
‘ COST LESS 






Fire, wind and 

lightning proof. 
Rust- resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No.156. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1006-1056 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Starting the 
Asparagus Bed 


A soMEWHaT general belief prevails | 


that the growing of asparagus is a diffi- 


cult job, one best let alone by the home- | 


gardener. However, this is mote theory 
than fact. The growing of asparagus is 
not difficult. Just three things are neces- 
sary. A good soil, properly prepared, 
first-class plants, and as much attention 
as is usually given to any other crop. 

Beginning with the first requisite, the 
bed—and upon this phase of the experi- 
ment an enormous amount depends— 
should be given the most intelligent care. 
If the plot allotted to the asparagus bed 
is heavy, given to baking, or otherwise 
comes under the head of “ poor soil,” the 
conditions must be remedied. 

To do this it is best to excavate the 
whole plot toa depth of two feet. If the 
top soil is at all good it should be spaded 
up and piled to one side. Then the sub- 
soil should be removed. 

A plentiful supply of well-rotted 
manure should be ready for use. 
this with compost. If the drainage is 
poor a load of sand or gravel may be 


mixed with the subsoil and returned to 


the bottom of the pit, just prior to the 
addition of the compost. 
remember that asparagus thrives in a 
moist, sandy soil. 

When the bed has been rebuilt to 
within one foot of the surface of the sur- 
rounding earth, six inches of the top 
soil, forked over with an equal amount 
of well-rotted manure, should be filled 
in. It is now time to set the roots. These 


should be placed 12 inches apart in rows | 


four to six feet apart. For the home 
garden four feet is best as more plants 
may be grown. When the plants are in 
place, the balance of the top soil should 
be added, care being used to firm the 
plants in place. « 


OcrosBerR is the ideal month for start- | 


ing the new bed. The fall rains tend to 
settle the roots into their new homes, 
and they do not suffer from drouth as 
many spring-set beds do. And another 
advantage not to be overlooked is that 
in planting in the fall one saves practi- 
cally a year, as the fall-set roots are 
growing all during the winter, gaining 
strength to meet the unfavorable condi- 


tions of heat and drouth, and come into | 


bearing much earlier than spring-set 
beds. The loss of plants, too, in the fall- 
set beds is negligible. A light covering 
of straw or other litter —excepting 
leaves, which have a tendency to pack 
and sometimes scald out the young 
plants—should be spread over the bed. 

In the spring it is advisable to spade 
a heavy dressing of well-rotted manure 
and soil into the bed, as it will have be- 
come somewhat sunken during the win- 
ter. 
salt and two quarts of fresh wood ashes 
to each square rod. As early as possible 
begin cultivation and keep it up until 
the plants begin dying down. 

The second spring the bed may be 
cut over two or three times, being care- 
ful to get every shoot, no matter how 
small. After the last cutting give the bed 
another dressing of manure, salt, and 
wood and cultivate as for the 
first season. In the fall, when the tops 
are fully ripe and have turned yellow, 
they should be cut and burned. 


ashes, 


Mix | 


It is well to 


To this dressing add one quart of 





WINDMILL 
;, ECONOMY 


~ If you need power 
<~| for pumping wa- 
ter, the Aermotor is 
the cheapest and 
most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 

4 made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 

\) repairsthan any other pump- 
VAN ing machine. It is econom- 
\ \\ icalin first cost andthe econ- 
\ \\omy continues right thru 
! |\ the many years of constant 


Lit 


SA 


service. 
i You cannot afford to burn 
| Ni gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
\} the wind exposure is fair- 
\} ly good. An Aermotor will 
do it for you cheaper 
and better. 
} Every moving part of 
JM\ an Aermotor is constantly 
/|\\and completely oiled, 
| The gears run in oil in 
Ni / a tightly enclosed gear 
\\case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 
For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 

oe Branch Houses: 
Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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ARE YOU GOING TO 
| Farm NextYear? 





If Not 
You Can Make A 


Good Living 


Selling Subscriptions 


For U 


For Details 
Address 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
SALES MANAGER 


DES MOINES :-: :-: 


IOWA 











Farms in 
Minnesota 
“yt Da- 


LAND OPENINGS 


kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
Improved farms, new land at sound investment 
prices. Write for FREE BOOK and details. 


E.C. Leedy, Dept. 29, G. MW. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





COONHOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 


Rabbit-hounds, Blueticks, Redbones, 
Blacktans. Dog Equipment Catalogue. 
BECK BROS., D91 HERRICK, ILL. 
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One hundred plants, at a cost of about 
$2, delivered, requiring a plot approxi- 
mately 15 x 50 feet, will insure an abun- 
dant supply of this highly desired vege- 
table for an average-sized family. And 
the beauty of it is that it will continue 
to grow, produce, and improve for 8 to 

years, with the least possible care. 
The best varieties are Martha Washing- 
ton, Mary Washington, and Palmetto. 
These are all good, standard varieties 
that will give entire satisfaction if given 
the culture outlined above. 

In writing this article, the author does 
not attempt the problem of field growing, 
but confines his remarks to the home-gar- 
dener, who is restricted to a small plot, 
but who desires to establish a bed that 
will richly repay him for time, labor, 
and money expended.—E. L,R., Illinois. 


Annuals for Fall 
Sowing 


Last fall, when I was planting my an- 
nuals for early spring transplanting, a 
neighbor came along and inquired as to 
what I was doing. When I informed her 
that I was planting annual flower seed, 
she gave me a pitying glance and passed 
on. This spring, she came back to ad- 
mire my sturdy, large flower plants. I 
loaded her down with fine plants, and 
she went away rejoicing. 

I admit that it did look odd, finding 
me planting annuals when other neigh- 
bors were preparing their perennials for 
winter, putting them to sleep under their | 
warm blankets of mulch, to protect them 
from flying snow and freezing winds. 

Most of the annuals that make sum- 
mer gardens a glorious riot of color from 
June to October can successfully be 
planted in the fall. They will come up 
early in the spring, to flower long before 
spring-sowed seed. This spring I gave 
away hundreds of snapdragon, petunia, 
larskpur, and the like, all from fall- 
planted seed. 

The seedbed should be prepared in the 
usual way, being well enriched with 
well-rotted manure or commercial fer- 
tilizer. Rows should be marked out and 
the seed thinly scattered. Cover from 
14 to 1 inch deep with pulverized soil 
and firm with a board. Scatter leaves 
or straw mulch over the seedbed and 
leave undisturbed until the following 
spring. Remove the mulch in early April 
and in a short while*the tiny plants will 
begin to break the ground, sturdy and 
strong. They will be far superior to their 
spring-planted brothers and sisters. 

Among the flowers that thrive espe- 
cially well from fall sowing are salpi- 
glossis, poppies, phlox, petunia, nico- 
tina, eschscholtzia, pinks, carnations, 
centurea, cosmos, chrysanthemum, cal- 
liopsis, calendula, dahlia sunflower, and 
snapdragon. Any member of the poppy 
family should be planted where poppies 
are to bloom. All the others transplant 
to advantage. 

So many women write that they can- 
not grow snapdragons from seed. If they 
plant them in the fall, I am sure they 
will find it an easy matter to grow them. 
Snapdragon seed dries out quickly and 
this retards and weakens germination. 
So, try planting an annual flower garden 
this fall. You will be rewarded for your | 
trouble with earlier and sturdier plants. 
This is nature’s way of propagating 


plants.—Mrs. V. A. R., Ohio. 
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HE WHISPERS 


AND YOU DON°*T 


HIs new Big Ben has 2 voices! 

First, there’s a series of soft 
chime calls that wake you gently. 
But—if you fail to shut off the 
alarm—there’s a loud, steady call 
in reserve. He’s thoughtful of your 
sleep too: you don’t hear this new 


Big Ben tick! 


Thinner and smaller, he comes in 
lustrous black and nickel—with 
new legible dial and graceful pierced 
hands. He’s backed by the famous 
Big Ben Two-Year Guarantee. Drop 
in wherever clocks are sold—see and 
hear thisnew Big Ben. The Western 
Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois. 


Wrsiclox 


ALARMS. 


TE ALARM 


POCKET WATCHES 


THE 2-VoOIcE 


BIG BEN 





of? PE HE SHOUTS 


HEAR HIM TICK?! 





With all his new features & 50 
ry i 


he costs no more ..... 


Luminous dial, 
a dollar more) 


AUTO CLOCKS 


















Book on 
RuNNING WATER 


ELLS how easy it is to have water 

under pressure just like city folks! 
Plenty of water for every kitchen and 
bathroom comfort —and for stock, gar- 
den and lawn. Shows how a HOOSIER 

a WATER SYSTEM simplifies every 
household task—makes the whole family healthier and hap- 
pier. Made in all types, sizes and prices. Electric, gasoline or 
wind powered by Ps W Star Windmill. Send immediately for 
this brand new book, ‘‘City Water for Country Homes.’’ Ever 
farm home should haveit. No obligation. Write today—NOW! 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY 


1093 Oak Street, Kendativi 








Price on all standard office 

modeis—U nderwood, Reming- 

. Royal, ete.— Easiest terms ever of- 
ered. Also Portabies at reduced prices. 


Money. Big Free Catalog show: 

al machines in full colors. Greatest bar- Triat 
gains ever offered. Send at once! ! 231 w. on 
international Typewriter Exch., Dept. 1097 chicags 











TUBE AIR CELL 


Farm Radio 


Complete With Tubes 
Less Batteries 
HE new Crosley BAT- 
TERY SHOW BOY 
represents a sensation- 
al new development in 
battery radio receivers for 
the farm It incorporates 
al) of the latest improve- 
ments—new 2-volt Screen 
Grid type tubes—push-pull! out put—uses new 2-volt long- 
life air cell “A*’ battery. The power speaker and chassis are 
both contained in an attractive table type cabinet. No eles- 
tric light current necessary—no batteries to charge. The 
new air cell “A’’ battery has 1,000 or more hours of life at 
full level capacity. Improved chassis lengthens life of all 
batteries and gives super-performance at all times. Ba't- 
teries can be placed in chest, closet or in basement entirely 
out of way See your Crosley dealer today—learn what 
amazing performance you can have at such a low price. 
Send for circular W-10, (Western prices slightly higher.) 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORFORATION 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., Pres. CINCINNATI 
Home of “the Nation's Station”—WLW 


CROSLEY RADIO 











25 TULIPS 25c 


Most brilliantand beautiful assortment 
of colors—Pink, Rose, Scarlet, Crim- 
son, Maroon, Lilac, Lavender, Purple, 
White, Yellow, Mottled and Striped. 
25 baby bulbs for 25c; 125 for $1, 
postpaid. Bulb growers plant_this 
size for propagating purposes. Don’t 
miss this grand opportunity of getting 
started with a big planting of Tulips 
this fall. 

Fall Bulb and Plant Catalog Free. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT COMPANY 
206T. S., Galesburg, Michigan 
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Home. 


















you. 


gions. 


If you wish, 
suit your special needs. 


we 


cost with local labor. 


». 





rick 


Saves you one-third 













Name..... 


Ac idress 


CCTUTEATTA TTT!» 


7 Rooms, Bath 
Get Our Low 
Price 


MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Prices! 


Many save over $1000 on their Gordon-Van Tine 


Our nation-wide service assures you of a big 
saving. Three million dollars in resources protect you. 


Select your home from famous prize designs. 
will draw a guaranteed plan to 


We will aid you in securing lowest construction 
Or you can easily build your 
own home, following our simple instructions, and 
save building costs. 
We furnish highest 
Build with wood, 
Finest features: 


Te material. Mills-to- 

stucco or combina- 
Hardwood floors, Built-in 
conveniences, Guaranteed heating, Modern plumb- 
ing, Thermo-Sealed insulation, ete. Get staunchest 
construction. 


building cost. 


Consult with us before you build! 
Send for 


FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


4 

Gordon-VanTine 

World's Largest S pecialists in Home Building Since 1863 
1580 Gordon St., 


Check free books wanted: 
0 Summer Cottages, 1) 
Building Material. 





Davenport, Iowa 
O Homes, 1 Garages, 
Book of 5000 Bargains in 
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anteed. 

M. Crane 
many orders for lumber and peat ol will be — 
“Already have ordere for 100,- 
000 ohinget and equal number saw han ~ oof _ 


Missouri 
several months.’ 


now oles in very fast’’ 
“Baw 300 feet of lumber a a day, also 9000 shingles 
and 8000 lath in one day"’— - 
Am bu ilding b barn. Mg 
with Belsaw 





One-Man Saw Mut- 


Make lumber, shingles, cross ties, fence 
posts, laths, fruit and vegetable crates and 
boxes, dimension blanks for furniture, etc. 
Splits blocks into firewood. 
farmers, timber owners, contractors. 
for itself in a week, or on one job. 
Sold direct from factory. 


Nee ded by 
Pays 


|, writes “Have 


‘The o orders for lumber are 


4. Hobbs, Maine. 


F. Roberts, Calif, 
square of lumber sawed 
. He sala. * Puget Sound. 


Now, Make ae: Money with this lumber 
making machine 


= selli nor -oaiieitiog, 
Wri te today f f -— 
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BELSAW nneumnte co. 


901 Mtgrs.Ex.Bidg., Kansas City,Mo, 



















Parlors. 


rects dandruff and 


tions. Safe for adults and chil- 
dren. Money-Back Guarantee. 


DANDRUFF 


LUCKY TIGER, world’s largest 
seller at Druggists, Barbers, Beauty 
Proven Germicide. Cor- 






scalp irrita- 


LUCKY TICER 





















Address: 





Sample free 
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Your Boy Needs 
Cuticura Soap 


To Keep His Skin and Scalp 
Clean and Healthy 

Price 25¢. 

“Cuticura,” Dept. 18B, “Malden, Mass. 






















RAISE CHINCHILLA 


F FUR RABBITS aaa 


AND Gragg = i? FOR oe =. 
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Should I Own a Truck 


[ Continued from page 7 | 


hauling with horses and with trucks, it 
would have cost with the driver 66 cents 
per ton-mile for horse hauling and 29 
cents per ton-mile with trucks. 


However, it 


should be kept in mind 


that most farmers keep horses for farm 
field work rather than for road building 
and that the extra cost of doing some 
road hauling with a team is not what 
it cost per hour to work the team in the 
field. This means volume of business. 
One way of reducing the cost per hour 
of horse labor is to use the horses more 
hours. The average horse in New York 
state works less than goo hours per year, 
or less than three hours per day. 


AveRAGE ANNUAL Cost or OPERATION OF 
Trucks, Exc.usive or Cost or Driver 
97 New York Farms 


Costs 


Depreciation 
Interest 
Insurance 
License 

Cash repairs 
Farm labor for 


repairs, 4.8 hours 
23.5 gal- 


Gasoline, 2 
lons 


Motor oil, 11.18 gal. 


Grease 
Use of buildings 
Other costs 


Total cost 


In table No. 


annual cost, 


1926-27 


Percent 
Per truck of total 
$101.72 37.0 
26.02 9.5 
9.65 KS 
23.67 8.6 
32.35 19.1 
2.08 0.7 
40.18 15.0 
8.94 Ae 
1.04 0.4 
7.95 2.9 
0.22 0.1 
$273.82 100 


is shown the average 


exclusive of cost of driver, 


of operating a farm motor truck as found 
in a study covering 97 farms. It cost a 
total of $273. 82 to run the average farm 


truck. 


Fuel was less than one-sixth of 


the total cost of operating a truck. The 
big item of cost was depreciation, which 
made up a little over one-third of the 


total cost of operation. 


Some of the 


trucks were new and some were nearly 
worn out. Depreciation on the new ones 


was $31. 


3.14, and on those five years old 


or older was only $28.57. It can be said 
that the average depreciation on a farm 
truck amounts to around $100 a year. 


RELATION OF AGE OF TrucK TO DeEpREctIA- 
TION AND REPAIRS 


66 Trucks Purchased New 


Age of truck at begin- 
ning of year (months) 


New 

1 to 12 
13 to 36 
37 to 60 
Over 60 


Average 


The average 


Sum of depreciation 
and repairs 
$321.52 
182.24 
216.09 
130.20 
102.69 


$183.23 


truck included in the 





study of the 97 farm trucks was driven 
2,413 miles per year. This meant a cost 
per mile, exclusive of driver, of $.113. 
Eleven and a third cents per mile looks 
like a big figure and raises the question 
of how to reduce the cost of truck opera- 


tion. 


The statement is frequently 
that when a truck or a 


mate 
car stands still it 


doesn’t eat its head off like a horse. 


However, such costs as license, 
on investment, 


interest 
insurance, and storage 


go on regardless of whether the truck is 
driven or stands in the garage. Reference 


to table No. 


shows that these fixed 








REG US CAT OFF 


ou wouldutswapit 
- for ‘your best gun f 


You know how cold it gets being out of 
doors all day. If anything will keep you 
warm, a Brown's Beach Jacket will. Used 
by Byrd at the South Pole, by McMiilan 
up North, by teamsters, farmers, and 
woodsmen everywhere. 
No frills, not expensive, but they’re the 
warmest jacket you ever saw, and they 
wear like iron. You can get’em in vests or 
coats, all with knit-in wool fleece lining. 
Won't rip, ravel or tear. The elastic weave 
gives plenty of room for action, without 
binding” the arms. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us for full information. 


BROW RS 


BEACH 


JACKET 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET Co. 


Dept.F-10, Worcester, Massachusetts 




















Save Your Pelts with 


GIBBS TRAPS 


They reduce losses and increase profit 
They H¢ )LD what they CATCH.Gibbs 
“Two Trigger’ T raps absolutely pre- 
vent ‘“Wring-Offs. 60c Bow 36 fA dos 
postpaid.Gibbs No. 1 ‘‘Single Grip” Traps 1 5« 
ea., $1.65 doz pe ostpaid If yo dealer can't 
supply you write us direct Ben d for 24 page 
TRAP BOOK oa Sample Trap Tag. FRE 


W.A.GIBBS & SON, Dept.0-29, Chester,Pa 














FG rreasure Book --Successful Trapping Methods 

Pictures, Land and Water Sets - Guaranteed 

Price Lists ~ Market Reports~ALL FREE. 
WRITE TODAY TO 


W. Irving Herskovits Fur Coa, 
333 Seventh Ave., Dept.8, New York, N.Y. 
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in Furs oy Make ¥ yy om . 
quickly learned 
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Make Big Money 


Catch more Furs--Learn secrets of 
Indian and pioneer trappers. Make 
big profits--Free Mustra 


For 
Price List, Tags ALLF REE-- Write 


& A. STEPHENS & CO. 
teph Bidg., Denver, Colo. 















PATENT TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
™efor patents. Send sketch 
or model for instructions 

or write for Free book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record of Invention” form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 64 T, Security Savings 
and Comm’'l. Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 








WORLD’S LARGEST HOUND 
KENNELS OFFERS: Quality 
Hunting dogs. Sold Cheap. Trial 
Allowed; Literature Free 
DIXIE KENNELS, INC., B 37, 











HERRICK, ILL. 














of operating a farm truck. 


RELATION OF Amount oF WorkK Done WITH 


Truck to Cost Per MILE anp 
Per Ton MILE 

Total Cost Cost 

Miles operating per per 
driven cost mile ton-mile 
Less than 1,000 $179.42 $.278 $.390 
1,000 to 2,000 223 .07 155 289 
2,000 to 4,000 333.92 111 205 
Over 4,000 419.63 064 096 
Average $273.82 $.113 $.192 


One very sound principle of farm 
management is volume of business. This 
same principle holds for the farm motor 
truck. In order to get a low cost per mile, 
one needs to have a lot of miles. Trucks 
driven less than 1,000 miles had a cost 
per mile of 28 cents, those driven from 
1,000 to 
cents, and the trucks driven over 4,00¢ 
miles cost only 6 cents per mile. The 
importance of keeping a truck busy is 
shown still more clearly in table No. 3 
where not only the cost per mile but the 
cost per ton-mile for trucks driven 
different distances is given. 


A TON-MILE represents moving one 
ton of something one mile. If a truck 
moves two tons of potatoes one mile, or 
one ton of potatoes two miles, it is said to 
do two ton-miles of work. The average 
cost of moving one ton a distance of one 
mile was 1g cents, but the men who 
drove their trucks less than 1,000 miles 
had a cost per ton-mile of 39 cents, as 
compared to 10 cents for those who 
drove over 4,000 miles. 

Custom hauling offers one way-of in 
creasing the amount of hauling done by 
a truck and thus reducing the cost per 
mile and per ton-mile. Approximately 
half of the farmers who furnished figures 
on the cost of operating their trucks did 
some custom hauling. The average man 
who did custom hauling hauled about as 
much for his neighbors as he did for him- 
self. It cost the men,who did no custom 
hauling 41 cents per ton-mile. 

The men who increased their volume 
of hauling by doing custom hauling for 
their neighbors had a cost of 23 cents per 
ton-mile. In other words, the men who 
did truck hauling for their neighbors, 
got their own hauling done for about 
half as much per ton-mile as it cost the 
men who used their trucks for only their 
home business. 

Note: We conclude from Dr. Hart’s 
valuable contribution that it will pay a 
farmer to own a truck if he can find 
enough for it to do. He does not dis- 
criminate between trucks of various 
sizes. It also seems certain he has not 
taken into account the recent reduction 
in prices which changes the present situ- 
ation very materially.—Editors. 





Early, Intermediate and Late Cut Soy- 
bean Hay for Milk and Butterfat Produc- 
tion, bulletin 346, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Feeding the Dairy Herd, circular 372, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Effect of Various Containers on 
the Growth of Vegetable Plants, bulletin 
No. 279, lowa State College, Ames, 
lowa. 


Varieties of Tree Fruits for Iowa 
Planting, circular No. 131, Agricultura! 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 


costs made up a quarter of the total cost 
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2,000 miles had a cost of 16 > 
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A Page Written 


An OLD paint brush is an excellent 
aid in greasing plows, drills, and other 
cccncen—D; M., Michigan. 

To prevent staples from splitting 
wooden posts and pulling out, drive 
them in at an angle so that the two 
points are not parallel with the grain 
of the post.—A. N. G., Ohio. 

%* & # 

To prevent flies from bothering the 
cows at milking time split two gunny 
sacks and sew them together making a 
sheet about twice as long as it is wide. 
We use one of these for each cow.— 
R. R., Illinois. 

A short chain or plow clevis fastened 
on the horse’s front leg behind the knee 
will prevent him from chasing other 
livestock in the pasture.—I. W. W., 
Oklahoma. 

* & 

I reduce the number of trips from 
my drill to the grain wagon by increas- 
ing the size of the grain hopper. In doing 
this I put on an 8-inch extension to the 
box which increased its capacity from 
3 bushels to 10 bushels of seed. I used 
8-inch boards all the way round and 
fitted the end boards according to the 
taper of the box. Strap iron and 14-inch 
stove bolts were used for bolting the box 
to make it substantial.—A. R., Minne- 
sota. 

* & # 

In laying a water pipe across a road 
or under pavement it 1s best to lay it 
inside a larger pipe. Then if a leak occurs 
later it is not necessary to take up the 
roadway but simply draw out the small- 
er pipe and repair it.—W. B., Missouri. 

* & % 

If you drop a burr or other metal into 
the enginehead and cannot reach it, 
attach one end of a wire to a magnet and 
the metal can be drawn out by dropping 
the other end of the wire down in the 
engine.—F. A. C., Kansas. 

Bolts are often covered with hard oil 
to prevent rusting. Sometimes this wears 
off. An excellent rust preven- 


Il Around the Farm 


by Our Readers 


Our road sign has sold many dollars 
worth of produce for us even tho we are 
not on a main highway. The drawing 
gives you a good idea of how it is con- 
structed. Each sign is hand-lettered on 
both sides of a board previously painted 
white. Signs are connected with screw- 
eyes so that they are easily changed.— 


Mrs. F. W. C. , Minn. 


9 
FOR SALE | 


\ [FRESH EGGS | 
H | [TOMATOES | 
[SWEET CORN ] 
| [CUT FLOWERS| 
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To prevent breaking panes 
hy out of exposed windows in our 
b- barn I nailed several narrow 
strips of iron over the inside of the barn 
windows. This cuts out very, little 
light and has saved me several window 


panes.—A, A. H., Kansas. 
* * 


If your plow or disk becomes rusty 
and will not scour, paint it with lye and 
let it set overnight. The lye will cut the 
rust so that it will scour much more 
easily the next day.—V. R., Kansas. 

#°% % 

When peeling oranges put them in a 
pan of hot water for a few minutes and 
the peeling will come off much more 
readily.—Mrs. M. L. G., Indiana. 





tive is to dip the bolt in shel- 
lac before inserting it, espe- 
cially if it is to be used in the 
under parts of eee or 
other machinery.—E. A., Il- 


linois. ; 
. - . j 


To get rid of ants sprinkle 


sodium fluoride into their 
runways.—Miss C. S., Mis- 
souri. 

x % 


I smear a handful of wagon grease on 
the upper part of the hay carrier to 
prevent English sparrows making nests 
in it and scattering feathers over the 
haymow.—M. S. a -caaoaes 

When the engine on our truck wore 
out we took it off and built a new plat- 


form. This made an excellent, heavy- 
duty wagon for hauling around the 
farm.—G. L., Iowa. 
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Lever for lifting rack 





\\ Heavy lifting is avoided by 
the use of the lever shown in 
the drawing. It is also a great 
convenience when only one 

person is available to change hayracks 

and wagon boxes. It is easily made from 
scrap material found about any farm.— 


B. M., Ill. 


+ + 


An 8-inch board across the bottom of 


the brocder house between the door and 
the brooder stove will prevent a direct 
draft from hitting the chickens when 
the door is open and also prevents them 
getting out when one enters.—L. A. B. 








Ik YOU have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the farm 
or home work, saving time, adver- 
tising or selling the products of the 
farm or improving home surround- 


ings, tell us about it. Give all 
necessary details, but be brief. 
Send picture or drawing if possible. 
For each idea published we will 
pay $2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions.—Editors. 











I have found fingernail polish remover 
successful in removing lacquer from the 
hands after painting. It does not burn 
the hands and reacts much more quickly 
than other preparations.—Mrs. H. E. 
C., Nebraska. 

%* * # 

Everyone enjoys nice fluffy mashed po 
toatoes. After thoroly mashing potatoes 
which have either been boiled or baked, 
add baking powder according to the 
amount of potatoes you -have. Then 
place them in the oven after they have 
been thoroly mixed. These potatoes are 
very light and fluffy, and have a delicate 
color.—Mrs. M. S., Wisconsin. 











Reel prevents chicks from wasting feed 


A reel like the one shown in the draw- 
ing has kept my chickens from roosting 
on the feeders. Be sure that it turns 
easily.—C. H. » Ohio. 

Do not throw away the waxed paper 
from bread, since it is nice to use in 
keeping the top of the stove in good con- 
dition. I have also found that tin pans 
can be kept in better condition if they 
are slightly heated after washing and 
rubbed with waxed paper. This prevents 
rust.—Mrs. A. S., Ohio. 

&+ & 

When canning or preserving, instead 
of labeling your jars, write the name of 
the product with a common crayola 
while the jar is still hot.—Mrs. C. C. C., 
Nebraska. 


Divide your fruit, vegetable, and 
canned meat closet shelves into small 
compartments and put a label on each. 
This does away with labeling the fruit 
year after year.—M. K., Pennsylvania. 

Place a piece of oilcloth on top of the 
bedsprings under the mattress. This 
serves as a wonderful protection from 
dust and lint.—Mrs. E. L., lowa. 

* % 

When cleaning the bag to the vacu- 
um cleaner I place the mouth in a large 
paper sack. This prevents the dust and 
dirt from spreading and is easily and 
quickly discarded.—Mrs.L. E.U., Nebr. 

% 8 

I have found kerosene to be an excel- 
lent cleanser for the bathtub, lavatory, 
and kitchen sink. It cleans perfectly and 
keeps the enamel nice and bright.- 


V. S., Oklahoma 



























































n old and trusted helper in a new 


and lovely dress 









As pretty as any of the gay, F 





modern bathroom bottles. j 


It is the same Bon Ami Powder that so 
many housewives have used for so many 
years—the snow-white, odorless Powder 
that cleans so quickly, so thoroughly— 
without scratching, without roughening 
or reddening the hands. 

But you can now get it in a package, 
especially designed for bathrooms—a 
great big, beautiful, gracefully shaped 


container in rich black and lustrous gold. 





This de luxe package has proved a 





sensation wherever introduced, for it 


blends so perfectly with the color scheme 


os 


of any bathroom—and is so handy to use. 

For windows and mirrors you will, of 
course, still want Bon Ami Cake, and for 
general housework, you will want Bon 
Ami Powder in the familiar maroon and 
buff container. 


But for your bathroom, you will want 


"TS oneeee ae 


this handsome, modern, deluxe package, 
to leave right out where it can be seen 


and used by all. 
THE BON AMI COMPANY... NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You'll want the 
n regular Powder : 
and Cake, tool , 















“HASN'T SCRATCHED YET !” att. 


1, The Bon Ami Co, 


MEAT PIE (right) 


4tablespoons flour 
recipe Calumet Biscuit 
ough — use basic recipe 


2 pounds beef or veal 
(or beef and veal) 

2 teaspoons salt 
Boiling water 


Cut meat into 1-inch cubes. Brown in skillet with smal] 
amount of fat. Add sale and enough boiling water to 
cover. Simmer gently 1% hours, or until tender. Mix 
flour to a paste with small amount of cold water, add to 
meat mixture, and cook until thickened, stirring well. 
Turn into casserole and reheat in oven until gravy 
bubbles. Roll biscuit dough 4% inch thick. Cut into 
diamond-shaped sections, and arrange on top of meat 
mixture. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 minutes, or until 
biscuits are done. (Carrots, onions, and potatoes may 
be added to meat mixture and cooked with it 10 minutes 
before flour is added.) Serves 8. 





QUICK CINNAMON ROLLS 
(above ) 
3 tablespoons sugar 


uy teaspoon Cc innamon 
% cup Currants or raisins 


¥% recipe Calumet Biscuit 
Dough—use basic recipe 
1% tablespoons butter 


Roll biscuit dough % inch thick. Cream butter, sugar, 
and cinnamon. Add currants, and sprinkle mixture over 
dough. Roll as for jelly roll. Cutin 1-inch slices. Dot 
pan generously with butter, and sprinkle with additional 
sugar. Place rolls on top, cut-side down Bake in hot 
oven (450° F.) 10 minutes, then decrease heat to mod- 


erate (350° F.) and bake 15 minutes longer, or until 
done. Makes 6 rolls. 


CALUMET BISCUIT DOUGH 


This is the basic recipe that makes any one of 
these fascinating dishes 
4 tablespoons butter or 


other shortenin 
35 cup milk Ghent 


2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 

¥% teaspoon salt 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, 
and sift again. Cut in shortening. Add milk gradually 
until soft dough is formed. Turn out on floured board, 
knead slightly. Roll % inch thick. Cut with floured 
biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 
minutes. Makes 12 biscuits. 


(All measurements are level) 


DATE SHORTCAKES (belo») 


1 cup dates, seeded and 
chopped 
cup water 
4% cup brown sugar, firmly 
packed 


1 teaspoon lemon juice 
Dash of salt 

4 recipe Calumet Bisx 
Dough—use basic rec: 


Combine dates, water, sugar, lemon juice, and salt. Cx 
over slow fire, stirring frequentiv, until mixture thicke 
Cool. Roll biscuit dough 4 inch thick Cut with lar 
round cutter. Remove centers from half of circles wi 
small round cutter, leaving rings. Brush tops with 
butter, sorinkle w ith su gar, and place on greased baking 
sheet. Bake in hot oven (475° F. ) 10 minutes, or un: | 
done. Spread each round biscuit thickly with date m 
ture, adjust rings on top and fill with additional da 
mixture. Serve with lemon sauce. Makes 4 shortcake 


PIMENTO CHEESE BISCUITS 
(left) 


% recipe Calumet Biscuit 


2 ounces pimento cheese 
Yough—use basic recipe 


2 tablespoons butter 


Combine cheese and butter and melt over hot water 
stirring until blended. Roil biscuit dough % inch thick, 
cut with small floured cutter, and place on greased ba 
ing sheet. Pour cheese mixture over biscuits Bake 
hot oven (450° F.) 10 minutes or until done. Makes 
12 biscuits. 

Orange Biscuits, Swedish Tea Rolls, Cherry and 

Imond Ring—and other wonderfully delicious varia- 
tions can be made so easily from the foundation recipe. 
The new Calumet Baking Book tells how. We'll gladly 
send you a copy free. Mail the coupon below. 


What! Make all these gorgeous things 
trom biscuit dough? 


Yes... for Calumet's Double-Action does wonders to biscuit dough! 


Herz is news! Read and learn how Calumet 
Baking Powder glorifies plain biscuitdough 
—and turns a host of dishes into thrilling 
new creations. 

Calumet, you see, acts twice—not just 
once. And this remarkable Double-Action 
works a magic transformation. You can’t 
picture how tender, how marvelous biscuit 
dough can be—until you try Calumet. 
You can't imagine what delicious treats 
biscuit dough can create—until you try 
the Calumet basic recipe given above. 

For the beauty of it is—this one simple 
recipe is the‘ makings’’ of no end of tempt- 
ing surprises. With this one recipe, you can 
makeall kinds of fancy biscuits, shortcakes, 
meat pies, rolls and quick breads galore. 
The four suggestions above are just a few 
examples. Try any of them. Try some of 
your own favorites. Just use the basicrecipe 
—and see what triumphs you achieve! 

Here is how Calumet’s Double-Action 
brings such unusual perfection to biscuit 
dough and all your cakes and quick breads. 
Calumet’s first action begins in the mixing 
bowl. This starts the leavening. Then, in 
the oven, the second action begins and 
continues the leavening. Up!...up!... it 


keeps raising the batter or dough and holds 
it high and light. 

All baking powders are required by law 
to be made of pure, wholesome ingredients. 
But not all are alike in their action nor in 
the amount that should be used. And not 
all will give you equally fine results in your 
baking. Calumet’s scientifically balanced 
combination of two gas-releasing ingredi- 
ents produces perfect leavening action— 
Double-Action! 

The basic recipe given calls for only one 
level teaspoon of Calumet to a cup of sifted 
flour. This is the usual Calumet proportion 
and should be followed for best results—a 
real economy! Calumet is a product of 
General FoodsCorporation. ©1093: «. F. core. 





FREE! Wonderful New Baking Book! 


MARION JANE PARKER 8.F.—10-31 
c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet 

Baking Book. 
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“| ACTION 


LOOK! See Calumet’s Double-Action! 


Make This Test To-day! Put two level teaspoons 
of Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons of 
water, stir rapidly five times and remove the 
spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly 
half filling the glass. This demonstrates Calumet 

first action—the action designed to begin in the 
mixing bow! when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising 
stand the glass in a pan of Aot water on the stove 
In a moment, a second rising will start and con 
tinue until the mixture reaches the top of th¢ 
glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s second actior 
—the action that Calumet holds in reserve t 
take place in the heat of the oven. 
Double-Acting—Combination Type! Calumet’: 
Double-Action, explained above, is the result of 
a scientific combination of two gas-releasing in 
gredients, one of which acts chiefly during th« 
mixing and the other chiefly during the baking 
For this reason, Calumet is known both as ““The 
Double-Acting"’ and *‘Combination Type”’ bak- 
ing powder. 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 








